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CHAPTER I 

ANCIENT ENGLAND AND THE ROMANS 

If you look at a Map of the World, you will see, in the left-hand 
upper corner of the Eastern Hemisphere, two Islands l}ing in the 
sea They are England and Scotland, and Ireland England and 
Scotland form the greater part of these Islands Ireland is tli^ 
next in size The little ncighbouiing islands, which are so small 
upon the Map as to be mere clots, are chiefly little bits of Scotland, 
— broken off, I daie say, in the course of a gieat length of time, by 
the power of the restless 'v\ater 

In the old days, a long, long while ago, before Oui Saviour was 
born on earth and lay asleep in a manger, these Islands were in 
the same place, and the stoimy sea roared lound them, just as it 
loais now But the sea was not ah\e, then, with gicat ships and 
brave sailors, sailing to and from all parts of the world It was 
very lonely The Islands lay solitary, in the great expanse of 
water The foaming weaves dashed against their cliffs, and the 
bleak winds blew over their foicsts, but the winds and waves 
brought no adventurers to land upon the Islands, and the savage 
Islandeis knew nothing of the lest of the world, and the rest of the 
world knew nothing of them 

It IS supposed that the Phoenicians, wdio were an ancient people, 
famous foi carrying on trade, came in ships to these Islands, and 
found that they produced tin and lead , both very useful things, as 
you know, and both produced to this very hour upon the sea-coast 
The most celebrated tin mines in Cornwall are, still, close to the 

B 
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sea One of them, which I have seen, is so close to it that it is 
hollowed out underneath the ocean, and the mineis say, that m 
stormy weather, when they are at work down in that deep place, 
they can hear the noise of the waves thundering above then heads 
So, the Phoenicians, coasting about the Islands, would come, without 
much difficulty, to where the tin and lead were 

The Phoenicians traded with the Islanders foi these metals, and 
gave the Islandeis some other useful things in exchange The 
islandef^ weie, at first, poor savages, going almost naked, or only 
dressed in the lOugh skins of beasts, and staining their bodies, as 
other savages do, with coloured eaiths and the juices of plants 
But the Phoenicians, sailing oier to the opposite coasts of France 
and Belgium, and saying to the people there, ‘ We have been to 
those white cliffs across the watei, which you can see in fine w^eathei, 
and from that country, which is called Britain, we bring this tin 
and lead,’ tempted some of the French and Belgians to come o\ ei 
also These people settled themselves on the south coast of 
England, which is now called Kent, and, although they weie a 
lough people too, they taught the savage Britons some useful arts, 
and impioved that part of the Islands It is probable that other 
people came over from Spam to Ii eland, and settled theie 

Thitb,,by little and little, strangers became mixed with the 
Islanders, and the savage Biitons grew into a wuld, bold people , 
almost savage, still, especially in the interior of the country aw^'ay 
from the sea where the foreign settlers seldom w^ent, but haidy, 
4)1 ave, and strong 

The whole country was covered with forests, and sw^amps The 
greater part of it was \ery misty and cold There w'ere no roads, 
no bridges, no streets, no houses that you would think deserving of 
the name A to^Yn was nothing but a collection of straw-coveied 
huts, hidden in a thick wood, wuth a ditch all round, and a low 
w^all, made of mud, or the trunks of trees placed one upon another 
The people planted little or no coin, but lived upon the flesh of 
then flocks and cattle They made no coins, but used metal rings 
for money They were clever m basket-work, as savage people 
often aie , and they could make a coarse kind of cloth, and some 
very bad earthenware But m building fortresses they were much 
moie clever. 

They made boats of baskct-woik, covered wuth the skins of animals, 
but seldom, if evei, ventured fai from the shore They made 
swords, of copper mixed with tin, but, these swords w^eie of an 
awkwaid shape, and so soft that a heavy blow would bend one 
They made light shields, shoit pointed daggers, and spears — which 
they jerked back after they had thrown them at an enemy, by a 
long stiip'of leather fastened to the stem The butt-end was a 
rattle, to frighten an enemy’s horse. The ancient Britons, being 
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divided into as many as thiity or forty tribes, each commanded by 
Its own little king, were constantly fighting with one another, as 
savage people usually do, and they always fought with these 
weapons. 

They were very fond of hoises. The standard of Kent w^as the 
picture of a white horse They could bieak them in and manage 
them wonderfully w^ell Indeed, the horses (of which they had an 
abundance, though they w^ere lather small) w^ere so w ell taught in 
those days, that they can scaicely be said to have improvecl since , 
though the men are so much wiser. They understood, and obeyed, 
every w^ord of command , and would stand still by themselves, in 
all the din and noise of battle, while their masteis went to fight on 
foot The Britons could not have succeeded in their most remark- 
able art, without the aid of these sensible and trusty animals. The 
art I mean, is the construction and management of war-chaiiots or 
cais, for w4ich they have ever been celebrated m history Each of 
the best sort of these chariots, not quite breast high m front, and 
open at the back, contained one man to drive, and tw^o or thice 
others to fight — all standing up The hoises who drew them weie 
so well tiained, that they w^ould tear, at full gallop, over the most 
stony ways, and even through the woods, dashing down their 
masters’ enemies beneath their hoofs, and cutting them iK)^pieces 
with the blades of swords, or scythes, which weie fastened to the 
wheels, and stretched out beyond the car on each side, for that 
cruel puipose In a moment, wiiile at full speed, the hoises would 
stop, at the diiver’s command The men within would leap outf 
deal blow^s about them wnth their swoids like hail, leap on the hoises, 
on the pole, spring back into the chariots anyhow , and, as soon as 
they were safe, the horses tore away again 

The Britons had a strange and teriible religion, called the 
Religion of the Dimds It seems to have been brought over, in 
very early times indeed, from the opposite country of France, 
anciently called Gaul, and to have mixed up the worship of the 
Serpent, and of the Sun and Moon, with the w^orship of some of 
the Heathen Gods and Goddesses Most of its ceremonies w^eie 
kept seciet by the priests, the Druids, w^ho pretended to be en- 
chanters, and W'ho carried magicians’ wands, and wore, each of 
them, about his neck, w'-hat he told the ignorant people was a 
Serpent’s egg in a golden case But it is certain that the Druidical 
ceremonies included the sacrifice of human \ictims, the torture of 
some suspected criminals, and, on particular occasions, even the 
burning alive, in immense wncker cages, of a number of men and 
animals together The Druid Priests had some kind of veneration 
for the Oak, and for the mistletoe — the same plant that we hang 
up in houses at Christmas lime now — w^hen its white b'erries grew 
upon the Oak. They met together m dark woods, which they 
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called Sacred Groves ^ and theie they instructed, in then mysteiious 
arts, young men "vsho came to them as pupils, and who sometimes 
stayed with them as long as twenty years 

These Druids built great Temples and altars, open to the sky, 
fragments of some of which are yet remaining Stonehenge, on 
Salisbury Plain, in Wiltshiie, is the most extraordmaiy of these 
Three curious stones, called Kits Coty House, on Bluebell Hill, 
near Maidstone, in Kent, form another ^Ve know, from examina- 
tion of fhe great blocks of which such buildings are made, that they 
could not have been raised without the aid of some ingenious 
machines, which are common now, but which the ancient Biitons 
certainly did not use in making then own uncomfortable houses I 
should not wonder if the Diuids, and their pupils who stayed with 
them twenty years, knowing moie than the rest of the Britons, kept 
the people out of sight while they made these buildings, and then 
pietended that they built them by magic Perhaps they had a hand 
m the foiti esses too, at all events, as they were very powerful, and 
very much believed in, and as they made and executed the laws, 
and paid no taxes, I don’t w^onder that they liked then trade And, 
as they peisuaded the people the more Diuids theie were, the 
better off the people would be, I don’t wonder that there weic a 
good of them But it is pleasant to think that there are no 

Druids, no7u, who go on in that way, and pretend to cany Enchanters’ 
■\Vands and Serpents’ Eggs — and of course there is nothing of the 
kind, anywhere 

Such was the improved condition of the ancient Britons, fifty-five 
years befoie the biith of Our Saviour, when the Romans, under 
their great General, Julius Csesai, were masters of all the lest of 
the known world Julius Csesai had then just conqueied Gaul, 
and hearing, in Gaul, a good deal about the opposite Island with 
the white cliffs, and about the bravery of the Britons wdio inhabited 
It — some of whom had been fetched over to help the Gauls in the 
wai against him — he resolved, as he w^as so near, to come and 
conquer Biitain next 

So, Julius Caesar came sailing over to this Island of ouis, with 
eighty vessels and twelve thousand men And he came fiom the 
French coast between Calais and Boulogne, ‘because thence w^as 
the shortest passage into Britain , ’ just foi the same reason as oui 
steam-boats now take the same tiack, eveiy day He expected to 
conquer Biitam easily but it was not such easy work as he supposed 
— for the bold Britons fought most bravely , and, what wuth not 
having his horse soldiers with him (for they had been driven back 
by a stoim), and what with having some of his vessels dashed to 
pieces by a high tide after they were drawn ashore, he ran great 
nsk of bemg totally defeated However, for once that the bold 
Biitons beat him, he beat them twice, though not so soundly but 
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that he was veiy glad to accept their pioposals of peace, and go 
away. 

But, in the spring of the next year, he came back , this time, 
with eight hundred vessels and thirty thousand men The British 
tubes chose, as their generakn-chief, a Briton, whom the Romans 
in their Latin language called Cassivellaunus, but whose British 
name is supposed to have been C^swailon A brave general he 
was, and well he and his soldiers fought the Roman army i So 
well, that whenever m that w^ar the Roman soldieis sa\/ a great 
cloud of dust, and heaid the rattle of the rapid British chaiiots, 
they trembled m their hearts. Besides a number of smaller battles, 
there w^as a battle fought near Canterbury, m Kent , there was a 
battle fought near Chertsey, in Surrey , there was a battle fought 
near a maishy little town in a w^ood, the capital of that part of 
Biitain which belonged to C a.ssi vellaunus, and which w^as probably 
near wdiat is now” Saint Albans, in Hertfordshire However, brave 
Cassivellaunus had the w^orst of it, on the whole, though he and 
his men ahvays fought like lions As the other Biitish chiefs were 
jealous of him, and w”eie always quarielling with him, and with one 
another, he gave up, and pioposed peace Julius Csesai was very 
glad to grant peace easily, and to go aw^ay again with all his lemain- 
ing ships and men He had expected to find pearls in Bitfrffn, and 
he may have found a few for anything I know , but, at all events, 
he found delicious oysters, and I am sure he found tough Batons 
— of w”hom, I dare sa} , he made the same complaint as Napoleon 
Bonaparte the great French General did, eighteen hundred yeai^ 
afteiwaids, when he said they weie such unreasonable fellow^s that 
they never knew” w^hen they were beaten. They never dici know”, I 
believe, and never w ill 

Nearly a hundred 5 ears passed on, and all that time, there was 
peace m Britain The Britons improved their towns and mode of 
life became more cnihsed, travelled, and leaint a great deal from 
the Gauls and Romans At last, the Roman Emperor, Claudius, 
sent Aulus Plauiius, a skilful general, w”ith a mighty force, to 
subdue the Island, and shortly afterw”ards arrived himself They 
did little, and Ostorius Scapula, another general, came Some 
of the British Chiefs of Tribes submitted Otheis resolved to 
fight to the death Of these brave men, the biavest was Car^c- 
TACUS, or Caradoc, who gave battle to the Romans, with his arm}, 
among the mountains of North Wales * This day,^ said he to his 
soldiers, ‘decides the fate of Britain’ Your liberty, or }our 
eternal slavery, dates from this hour Remembei your biave 
ancestors, who diove the great Caesar himself across the sea ’ ’ 
On hearing these words, his men, with a great shout, rushed upon 
the Romans But the strong Roman swords and armo’4 w”ere too 
much for the weaker Bntish w eapons m close conflict The Britons 
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los-t the day The wife and daughter of the brave Caractacus 
were taken prisoners^ his brothers delivered themselves up^ he 
himself was betrayed into the hands of the Romans by his false and 
base stepmothei and they cairied him, and all his family, m 
triumph to Rome. 

But a great man will be great m misfortune, great m prison, 
gieat m chains His noble air, and dignified endurance of distress, 
so touched the Roman people who thionged the sheets to see him, 
that he tind his family were restoied to fieedom No one knows 
whether his gieat heart broke, and he died in Rome, or whether he 
ever returned to his own dear country English oaks have grown 
up fiom acorns, and withered away, when they were hundieds of 
years old — and other oaks have spiung up in then places, and died 
too, very aged — since the rest of the history of the brave Caractacus 
was forgotten 

Still, the Batons would not yield They rose again and again, 
and died by thousands, sword m hand They lose, on every 
possible occasion Suetonius, another Roman general, came, 
and stormed the Island of Anglesey (then called Mona), which 
was supposed to be sacred, and he burnt the Druids m their own 
wicker cages, by then own fires But, even while he was in Biitain, 
with tes^victorious troops, the Britons rose Because Boadice\, 
a British queen, the widow of the King of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
people, resisted the plundering of hei property by the Romans who 
weie settled in England, she was scourged, by order of Catus a 
■Roman officer, and her two daughters were shamefully insulted m 
her piesence, and her husband’s relations were made slaves To 
avenge this injury, the Britons rose, with all their might and rage 
They drove Catus into Gaul, they laid the Roman possessions 
w^aste , they forced the Romans out of London, then a poor little 
town, but a trad ng place , they hanged, burnt, crucified, and slew 
by the swoid, seventy thousand Romans m a few days Sueionius 
strengthened his aim}, and advanced to give them battle They 
strengthened their aimy, and desperately attacked his, on the field 
where it w^as stiongly posted Before the first charge of the Britons 
w^as made, Bo ad ice a, m a war-chaiiot, wuth her fair hair streaming 
m the wind, and her injured daughteis lying at her feet, drove 
among the troops, and cried to them for vengeance on their 
oppressors, the licentious Romans The Britons fought to the 
last, but they were vanquished with great slaughter, and the un- 
happy queen took poison 

Still, the spiiit of the Biitons was not broken When Suetonius 
left the country, they fell upon his troops, and retook the Island 
of Anglesey Agricola came, fifteen or tw^enty years afterwards, 
and ictook^At once more, and devoted seven yeais to subduing the 
countiy, especially that pait of it which is now called Scotland 5 
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but, its people, the Caledonians, resisted him at eveiy inch of 
giound They fought the bloodiest battles with him , they killed 
their very wives and children, to prevent his making pnsoneis of 
them, they fell, fightmg, in such great numbeis that ceitain hills in 
Scotland are yet supposed to be vast heaps of stones piled up 
above their graves Hadrian came, thirty )^eais afteiwards, and 
still they resisted him. Sevlrus came, nearly a bundled yeais 
afterwards, and they worried his great army like dogs, and rejoiced 
to see them die, by thousands, in the bogs and s\\ amps Caiiacalla, 
the son and successor of Severus, did the most to conquci them, 
for a time , but not by foice of arms He knew how little that 
would do He yielded up a quantity of land to the Caledonians, 
and gave the Britons the same privileges as the Romans possessed 
There was peace, after this, for seventy years 

Then new enemies arose They weie the Saxons, a ficice, sea- 
faring people from the countries to the North of the Rhine, the 
great iiver of Germany on the banks of which the best giapes grow 
to make the Geiman wine They began to come, in pirate ships 
to the sea-coast of Gaul and Britain, and to plunder them They 
vere repulsed by Carausius, a native eithei of Belgium or of 
Biitain, who was appointed by the Romans to the command, and 
under whom the Britons first began to fight upon the sp* But, 
aftei this time, they relieved their lavages A few yea^s more, and 
the Scots (vhich was then the name foi the people of Ii eland), and 
the Piets, a 1101 them people, began to make fiequent plundering 
incuisions into the South of Britain. All these attacks WG 14 ^ 
repeated, at inteivals, duiing two hundred 5eais, and thiough a long 
succession of Roman Empeiors and chiefs, during all vhich length 
of time, the Britons rose against the Romans, over and o\er again 
At last, in the days of the Roman Honorius, vhen the Roman 
power all ovei the world was fast declining, and when Rome wmited 
all her soldiers at home, the Romans abandoned all hope of con- 
quering Britain, and w’-ent away And still, at last, as at first, the 
Britons rose against them, in their ol^ brave mannei , foi, a veiy 
little while befoie, they had turned aw^ay the Roman magistrates, 
and declared themselves an independent people 

Five hundred years had passed since Julius Cmsai’s fust invasion 
of the Island, when the Romans departed fiom it foi evei In the 
couise of that time, although they had been the cause of terrible 
fightmg and bloodshed, they had done much to improve the con- 
dition of the Britons They had made great military roads , they 
had built forts , they had taught them how to dress, and aim them- 
selves, much better than they had ever known how to do before, 
they had lefined the whole Biitish way of living Agricola, had 
built a great wall of earth, more than seventy miles long, extending 
from Newcastle to beyond Carlisle, foi the purpose ot keeping out 
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the Piets and Scots ^ Hadrian had strengthened it, SilVerus, 
finding It much in want of repair, had built it afresh of stone 
Above all, it was m the Roman time, and by means of Roman 
ships, that the Christian Religion was first brought into Britain, and 
its people first taught the gieat lesson that, to be good m the sight 
of God, they must love their neighbours as themselves, and do 
unto others as they would be done by The Druids declared that 
It was very wicked to belie\e in any such thing, and cursed all the 
people who did believe it, very heartily But, when the people 
found that they were none the better for the blessings of the Druids, 
and none the worse for the curses of the Diuids, but, that the sun 
shone and the rain fell without consulting the Diuids at all, they 
just began to think that the Druids were mere men, and that it 
signified very little whether they cursed oi blessed. After which, 
the pupils of the Diuids fell off greatly in numbers, and the Druids 
took to other trades 

Thus I have come to the end of the Roman time m England 
It IS but little that is known of those five hundred yeais , but some 
remains of them are still found Often, when labourers are digging 
up the ground, to make foundations for houses or chuiches, they 
light on rusty money that once belonged to the Romans Fragments 
of platen fiom which they ate, of goblets fiom which they diank, and 
of pavement on which they trod, aie discovered among the eaith 
that IS bioken by the plough, or the dust that is crumbled by the 
gaidener’s spade Wells that the Romans sunk, still yield ^\atel , 
mads that the Romans made, form part of our highways In some 
old battle-fields, Biitish spear-heads and Roman armour have been 
found, mingled together m decay, as they fell m the thick piessure 
of the fight Tiaces of Roman camps overgrown with glass, and 
of mounds that are the burial-places of heaps of Batons, aic to be 
seen m almost all parts of the countiy Across the bleak moors of 
Noi thumb erland, the wall of Severus, ovenunwith moss and weeds, 
still stretches, a strong ruin , and the shepherds and their dogs he 
sleeping on it m the summer weather On Salisbury Plain, Stone- 
henge yet stands a monument of the earlier time when the Roman 
name was unknown m Britain, and when the Druids, with their 
best magic wands, could not have wiitten it in the sands of the 
wuld sea-shoie 
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CHAPTER II 

ANCIENT ENGLAND UNDER THE EARLY SAXONS 

The Romans had scarcely gone away from Britain, A\heii the 
Britons began to wish they had never left it For, the*Romans 
being gone, and the Britons being much reduced in numbeis by 
their long wars, the Piets and Scots came pouring in, over the 
broken and unguarded wall of Severus, in swarms 1 hey plundered 
the richest towns, and killed the people , and came back so often 
for more booty and more slaughter, that the unfortunate Britons 
li\ed a life of terror As if the Piets and Scots weie not bad 
enough on land, the Saxons attacked the islanders by sea , and, 
as if something more were still wanting to make them miserable, 
they quarielled bitteily among themselves as to what prayers they 
ought to say, and how they ought to sav them The priests, being 
\eiy angiy with one another on these questions, ciiised one another 
m the heartiest manner, and (uncommonly like the old Diuids) 
cursed all the people whom they could not peisuade So, al^gether, 
the Biitons were very badly off, you may belie-ve 

They were in such distress, m shoit, that they sent a letter to 
Rome entieatmg help — which they called the Groans of the Britons , 
and in which they said, ‘ The barbarians chase us into the sea, thd* 
sea throws us back upon the barbarians, and we have only the hard 
choice left us of perishing by the sw^ord, or perishing by the waives ’ 
But, the Romans could not help them, even if they were so inclined , 
for they had enough to do to defend themselves against their own 
enemies, who were then very fierce and strong At last, the Britons, 
unable to bear their hard condition any longer, resolved to make 
peace with the Saxons, and to invite the Saxons to come into their 
countiy, and help them to keep out the ‘Piets and Scots 

It was a British Prince named Voriigern who took this resolu- 
tion, and who made a treaty of friendship with Hengist and Horsa, 
tw^o Saxon chiefs Both of these names, in the old Saxon language, 
signify Horse , for the Saxons, like many other nations in a rough 
state, weie fond of giving men the names of animals, as Horse, Wolt, 
Bear, Hound The Indians of North America,— a very inferior 
people to the Saxons, though — do the same to this day 

Hengist and Horsa drov^e out the Piets and Scots , and 
Vortigern, being grateful to them for that service, made no op- 
position to their settling themselves in that part of England which 
IS called the Isle of Thanet, oi to their inviting over mo^re of their 
counti)men to join them. But Hengist had a beautiful daughter 
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named Rowen^^ and when, at a feast, she filled a golden goblet 
to the bnm with wine, and gave it to Voriigern, saying in a sweet 
voice, ‘ Dear King, thy health ’ ’ the King fell m love with her 
My opinion is, that the cunning Hengist meant him to do so, in 
order that the Saxons might have greater influence with him , and 
that the fair Rowena came to that feast, golden goblet and all, 
on puipose 

At any rate, they weie married , and, long afterwards, whenever 
the Km^ was angry with the Saxons, oi jealous of their encroach- 
ments, Rowena would put her beautiful arms round his neck, and 
softly say, ‘ Dear King, they aie my people ^ Be favourable to 
them, as you loved that Saxon giil who gave you the golden goblet 
of wine at the feast ’ ’ And, really, I don’t see how the King could 
help himself 

Ah ’ We must all die ’ In the course of years, Vortigeen 
died — he was dcthioned, and put m prison, first, I am afraid, and 
Rowena died , and geneiations of Saxons and Biitons died , and 
events that happened duiing a long, long time, would have been 
quite forgotten but for the tales and songs of the old Bards, Avho 
used to go about from feast to feast, with their white beards, re- 
counting the deeds of their foiefathers Among the histones of 
which they sang and talked, there was a famous one, concerning 
the bravery and viitues of King Arthur, supposed to have been 
a British Prince in those old times But, w^hethei such a person 
leally lived, oi whether there were several persons whose histones 
tame to be confused together under that one name, or whethei all 
about him was invention, no one know^s 

I will tell you, shortly, what is most interesting in the early 
Saxon times, as they are described m these songs and stories of 
the Bards 

t In, and long after, the days of Voriigern, fiesh bodies of Saxons, 
under various chiefs, came pouring into Britain One body, con- 
quering the Britons in the East, and settling there, called their 
kingdom Essex , another body settled in the West, and called their 
kingdom Wessex, the Northfolk, or Norfolk people, established 
themselves m one place, the Southfolk, or Suffolk people, estab- 
lished themselves in another , and giadually seven kingdoms or 
states arose m England, ^Uncla were called the Saxon Pleptaichy. 
The poor Britons, falling back before these ciowds of fighting men 
whom they had innocently invited over as friends, letired into 
Wales and the adjacent country, into Devonshne, and into Corn- 
w^all Those parts of England long remained unconqueied And 
in Cornwall now — where the sea-coast is very gloomy, steep, and 
lugged — where, in the dark winter-time, ships have often been 
wrecked chose to the land, and every soul on board has perished — 
wheie the winds and waves howl drearily, and split the solid rocks 
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into aiches and caverns — there aie very ancient luins, which the 
people call the rums of King Arthur’s Castle 
Kent IS the most famous of the seven Saxon kingdoms, because 
the Christian religion was preached to the Saxons there (who 
domineeied over the Britons too much, to caie for what they said 
about their religion, or anything else) by Augustine, a monk from 
Rome King Eihelbert, of Kent, vas soon concerted, and the 
moment be said he was a Christian, his courtiers all said they were 
Christians, after which, ten thousand of his subjects faid they 
w^eie Christians too Augusiine built a little church, close to 
this King’s palace, on the ground now occupied by the beautiful 
cathedral of Canterbuiy Seblrt, the King’s nephew, built on 
a muddy marshy place neai London, where theie had been a 
temple to Apollo, a chuich dedicated to Saint Petci, wLich is now' 
Westminstei Abbey. And, in London itself, on the foundation of 
a temple to Diana, he built another little chuich wLich has risen 
up, since that old time, to be Saint Paul’s 
After the death of Eihelbert, Edwin, King of Noithumbriag 
who w'as such a good king that it w^as said a woman or child might 
openly cany a purse of gold, in his reign, without fear, allow'ed his 
child to be baptised, and held a great council to consider whether 
he and his people should all be Christians or not It w^ys^ecidcd 
that they should be Coin, the chief priest of the old leligion, 
made a great speech on the occasion In this discomse, he told 
the people that he had found out the old gods to be impostois 
‘I am quite satisfied of it,’ he said ‘Look at me ’ I ha\e been 
serving them all my life, and they ha\e done nothing foi me, 
wheieas, if they had been really pow^eiful, they could not ha\e 
decently done less, in leturn for all I have done for them, than 
make my fortune As they ha\e never made my foitune, I am 
quite convinced they are impostors*’ When this singular piicst 
had finished speaking, he hastily armed himself WTth sw^oid and 
lance, mounted a war-horse, lode at a furious gallop in sight of 
all the people to the temple, and flung his lance against it as an 
insult From that time, the Christian religion spiead itself among 
the Saxons, and became their faith 

The next very famous prince was Egbert He li\ed about a 
hundred and fifty years aftenvards, and claimed to ha^e a better 
right to the throne of Wessex than Beortric, another Saxon pimce 
W'ho w'as at the head of that kingdom, and who married Edburga, 
the daughter of Offa, king of another of the seven kingdoms This 
Queen Edburga w^as a handsome murdeiess, who poisoned people 
when they offended hei One day, she mixed a cup of poison 
for a certain noble belonging to the couit , but her husband diank 
of It too, by mistake, and died Upon this, the peop e re\ olted, 
in great crow^ds, and running to the palace, and thundeiiiig 
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at the gates, cried, ‘ Down with the wicked queen, who poisons 
men ' ’ They drove her out of the country, and abolished the title 
she had disgraced When years had passed away, some travelleis 
came home from Italy, and said that in the town of Pavia they had 
seen a ragged beggar-woman, who had once been handsome, but 
was then shrivelled, bent, and yellow, wandering about the stieets, 
crying for biead, and that this beggar-woman was the poisoning 
English queen It was, indeed, Edburga, and so she died, 
without a*^ shelter foi her wretched head 

Egbert, not considering himself safe in England, m consequence 
of his having claimed the crown of Wessex (for he thought his 
rival might take him prisoner and put him to death), sought refuge 
at the court of Charlemagne, King of France On the death of 
Beoriric, so unhappily poisoned by mistake, Egblri came back 
to Biitain , succeeded to the throne of Wessex , conquered some 
of the othei monarchs of the seven kingdoms , added their territories 
to his own , and, for the first time, called the countiy over which 
he ruled, England 

And now, new enemies arose, who, for a long time, troubled 
England sorely These were the Noithmen, the people of Denmark 
and Norway, whom the English called the Danes They weie a 
warlike ’^ople, quite at home upon the sea, not Christians, very 
daring and cruel They came over in ships, and plundeied and 
burned wheiesoever they landed Once, they beat Egbfri in 
battle Once, Egberi beat them But, they cared no moie for 
Being beaten than the English themselves In the four following 
short reigns, of E thelwuli , and his sons, Ethelbald, Etheibert, 
and Eihelred, they came back, over and over again, burning and 
plundering, and laying England waste In the last-mentioned 
reign, they seized Edmund, King of East England, and bound him 
to a tree Then, they proposed to him that he should change his 
religion, but he, being a good Chiistian, steadily refused Upon 
that, they beat him, made cowardly jests upon him, all defenceless 
as he was, shot arrows at him, and, finally, struck off his head 
It IS impossible to say whose head they might have struck off next, 
but for the death of King Etiielred from a wound he had received 
in fighting against them, and the succession to his throne of the 
best and wisest king that ever lived in England 
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CHAPTER III 

ENGLAND UNDER THE GOOD SAXON, ALFRED 

Alfred the Great was a >oung man, thiec-and-twenty^years of 
age, when he became king Twice in his childhood, he had been 
taken to Rome, where the Saxon nobles weie in the habit of going 
on journeys which they supposed to be religious, and, once, he 
had stayed for some time in Pans Learning, however, \\as so 
little cared for, then, that at twelve years old he had not been 
taught to read, although, of the sons of King Eiheiwulf, he, 
the youngest, was the favourite. But he had — as most men \Yho 
grow up to be great and good are geneially found to have had — 
an excellent mother; and, one day, this lady, whose name w^as 
Osburga, happened, as she was sitting among her sons, to read 
a book of Saxon poetiy The art of printing vas not known until 
long and long after that period, and the book, which wxas wTitten, 
w^as what is called ‘illuminated,’ with beautiful bright letters, richly 
painted The brothers admiring it very much, their mol5?fer said, 
‘I will give it to that one of you four princes who first learns to 
read ’ Alfred sought out a tutor that \ery daj, applied himself 
to leain with great diligence, and soon won the book He was 
proud of it, all his life 

This great king, in the hist year of his reign, fought nine battles 
wuth the Danes He made some tieaties wuth them too, by which 
the false Danes swore they wmuld quit the countiy They pre- 
tended to consider that they had taken a very solemn oath, in 
swearing this upon the holy bracelets that they w^ore, and which 
w^ere always buried with them when they died, but they cared 
little for It, for they thought nothing of breaking oaths and treaties 
too, as soon as it suited their purpose, and coming back again to 
fight, plunder, and burn, as usual One fatal winter, in the fourth 
year of King Alfred’s reign, they spiead themsehes in great 
numbers over the whole of England , and so dispersed and routed 
the King’s soldiers that the King was left alone, and was obliged 
to disguise himself as a common peasant, and to take refuge m 
the cottage of one of his cowherds who did not know his face 

Here, King Alfred, while the Danes sought him far and near, 
was left alone one day, by the cowherd’s wife, to watch some cakes 
which she put to bake upon the hearth But, being at woik 
upon his bow and arrows, with which he hoped to punish the false 
Danes when a brighter time should come, and thinking deeply of 
his poor unhappy subjects whom the Danes chased through the 
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land, his noble mind forgot the cakes, and they weie burnt 
‘ What ’ ’ said the cowherd’s wife, who scolded him well when she 
came back, and little thought she was scolding the King, * you will 
be ready enough to eat them by-and-by, and yet you cannot watch 
them, idle dog ? ’ 

At length, the Devonshire men made head against a new host 
of Danes who landed on their coast , killed their chief, and captured 
their flag , on which was represented the likeness of a Raven — a 
veiy fit biid for a thievish aimy like that, I think The loss of 
their standard troubled the Danes greatly, for they believed it to 
be enchanted — woven by the three daughteis of one father in a 
single afternoon — and they had a story among themselves that 
when they weie victoiious in battle, the Raven sti etched his ^Mngs 
and seemed to fly, and that when they veie defeated, he would 
dioop He had good leason to dioop, now, if he could have done 
anything half so sensible, forjKiNG Alfred joined the Devonshire 
men , made a camp with them on a piece of firm ground in the 
midst of a bog in Somersetshii e , and prepared for a great attempt 
for vengeance on the Danes, and the deliverance of his oppressed 
people 

But, first, as it was impoitant to know how numerous those 
pestilefS^ Danes were, and how they weie fortified, King Alfred, 
being a good musician, disguised himself as a glee-man oi minstrel, 
and went, with his harp, to the Danish camp He played and 
sang in the very tent of Guihrum the Danish leader, and entei- 
'*tained the Danes as they caroused While he seemed to think 
of nothing but his music, he was watchful of their tents, then aims, 
their discipline eveiy thing that he desired to know And light 
soon did this gieat king entertain them to a different tune, for, 
summoning all his true followers to meet him at an appointed 
place, whcie they received him with joyful shouts and teais, as the 
monarch whom many of them had given up for lost oi dead, he 
put himself at their head, marched on the Danish camp, defeated 
the Danes with great slaughter, and besieged them for fourteen 
days to pi event their escape But, being as meiciful as he vas 
good and biave, he then, instead of killing them, pioposed peace 
on condition that they should altogether depart from that Western 
pait of England, and settle m the East, and that Guihrum should 
become a Chiistian, m remembrance of the Divine religion which 
now taught his conqueior, the noble Alfred, to forgive the enemy 
who had so often injured him. Ihis, Guthruim did At his 
baptism, King Alfred was his godfathei And Guihrum vtas 
an honouiable chief who well dcscived that clemency, for, ever 
afterwaids he was loyal and faithful to the king The Danes undei 
him were Taithtul too They plundered and burned no more, but 
worked like honest men. They ploughed, and sowed, and leaped, 
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and led good honest English lives And I hope the childien of 
those Danes played, many a time, with Saxon childien in the sunny 
fields ^ and that Danish young men fell in love with Saxon girls, 
and mained them , and that English travellers, benighted at the 
doois of Danish cottages, often went in for shelter until morning , 
and that Danes and Saxons sat by the red fire, friends, talking of 
King Alfred the Great 

All the Danes were not like these under Guihrum, for, after 
some years, moie of them came over, in the old plundering and 
burning Avay — among them a fierce pirate of the name of Hastings, 
who had the boldness to sail up the Thames to Gla^esend, with 
eighty ships. lor three yeais, there w^as a w^ar with these Danes, 
and theie w^as a famine in the country, too, and a plague, both upon 
human cieatuies and beasts But King Alired, whose mighty 
heart ne-ver failed him, built laige ships nevertheless, wuth wdiich to 
pursue the piiates on the sea, and he encouraged his soldieis, 
by his brave example, to fight valiantly against them on the shoie 
At last, he drove them all away^ and then there w^as repose in 
England 

As gieat and good in peace, as he was gieat and good in wmi. 
King Alfred nevei rested from his labours to improve his people. 
He loved to talk with clever men, and with tiavelleis frorrtbicign 
countries, and to WTite down wLat they told him, for his people to 
lead He had studied Latin after learning to lead English, and 
now anothei of his labours was, to translate Latin books into the 
English-Saxon tongue, that his people might be interested, and* 
improved by their contents He made just law^s, that they might 
live moie happily and fieely, he turned away all partial judges, 
that no wrong might be done them, he w^as so careful of their 
property, and punished robbers so severely, that it was a common 
thing to say that under the gieat King Alfred, gailands of golden 
chains and jewels might have hung acioss the streets, and no man 
would have touched one He founded schools , he patiently heaid 
causes himself in his Court of Justice , the great desires of his heait 
were, to do right to all his subjects, and to leave England better, 
wisei, happier in all ways, than he found it His industry in these 
efforts w’^as quite astonishing E\ery day he divided into ceitaiii 
portions, and m each portion devoted himself to a certain pursuit 
That he might divide his time exactly, he had wax torches or 
candles made, which w^eie all of the same size, w^ere notched acioss 
at regular distances, and weie always kept burning Thus, as the 
candles burnt down, he divided the day into notches, almost as 
accurately as we now divide it into hours upon the clock. But 
when the candles were first invented, it was found that the wind 
and diaughts of air, blowing into the palace through the doors and 
wundow^s, and thiough the chinks in the walls, caused them to gutter 
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and bum unequally To prevent this, the King had them put into 
cases formed of wood and white horn. And these were the first 
lanthorns ever made in England 

All this time, he was afflicted with a terrible unknown disease, 
which caused him violent and frequent pain that nothing could 
relieve He bore it, as he had borne all the troubles of Ins life, 
like a biave good man, until he was fifty-three years old , and then, 
having reigned thirty years, he died He died in the year nine 
hundrecf and one , but, long ago as that is, his fame, and the love 
and giatitude with which his subjects legardcd him, are freshly 
remembered to the piescnt hour 

In the next reign, which was the reign of Edward, sui named 
The Elder, who was chosen in council to succeed, a nephew of 
King Alfred troubled the country by tiying to obtain the thione 
Ihe Danes in the East of England took part with this usuipcr 
(peihaps because they had honoured his uncle so much, and 
honoured him foi his uncle’s sake), and there was haid fighting , 
but, the King, vith the assistance of his sister, gained the day, and 
reigned in peace for foui and twenty yeais He gradually extended 
his poA\er over the whole of England, and so the Seven Kingdoms 
were united into one 

England thus became one kingdom, luled over by one 
Saxon king, the Saxons had been settled in the country more than 
four bundled and fifty yeais Great changes had taken place m its 
customs during that time The Saxons were still greedy eaters and 
great diinkers, and their feasts weie often of a noisy and drunken 
kind , but many new comforts and even elegances had become 
known, and were fast mcieasmg Hangings foi the walls of rooms, 
where, in these modem days, we paste up papci, aie known to have 
been sometimes made of silk, ornamented with buds and floweis m 
needlework Tables and chans weie curiously carved m different 
woods , w^ere sometimes decorated with gold or silver , sometimes 
even made of those precious metals Knives and spoons weie used 
at table, golden ornaments Avere worn — with silk and cloth, and 
golden tissues and embroideiies , dishes w^ere made of gold and 
silver, brass and bone There were vaneties of drmking-hoins, 
bedsteads, musical mstiuments A harp w^as passed round, at a 
feast, like the drmking-bowl, from guest to guest, and each one 
usually sang or played when his turn came The weapons of the 
Saxons were stoutly made, and among them was a terrible non 
hammer that gave deadly blows, and was long remembered The 
Saxons themselves were a handsome people The men weie 
proud of their long fair hair, parted on the forehead , their ample 
beards, their fresh complexions, and clear eyes The beauty 
of the Sa^xon women filled all England with a new delight and 

race. 
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I have more to tell of the Saxons yet, but I stop to say this now, 
because under the Great Alfred, all the best points of the English- 
Saxon character were fiist encouraged, and m him first shown It 
has been the greatest character among the nations of the earth 
Wheiever the descendants of the Saxon race have gone, have sailed, 
or otherwise made their way, even to the remotest regions of the 
world, they have been patient, persevering, never to be broken in 
spiiit, never to be turned aside from enterprises on which they have 
lesolved In Europe, Asia, Africa, America, the whole w^orfd over, 
in the deseit, in the forest, on the sea, scorched by a burning sun, 
or fiozen by ice that never melts, the Saxon blood remains un- 
changed Wheresoever that race goes, there, law, and mdusti y, and 
safety for life and propeity, and all the great results of steady 
perseverance, are certain to arise 

I pause to think with admiration, of the noble king who, in his 
single person, possessed all the Saxon viitues Whom misfortune 
could not subdue, whom prosperity could not spoil, whose persever- 
ance nothing could shake Who was hopeful in defeat, and generous 
un success Who loved justice, freedom, truth, and knowledge. 
Who, in his care to mstiuct his people, probably did more to pieser^e 
the beautiful old Saxon language, than I can imagine Without 
whom, the English tongue m which I tell this story migVc have 
wanted half its meaning As it is said that his spirit still inspires 
some of our best English laws, so, let }ou and I pray that it may 
animate our English hearts, at least to this — to lesohe, when we see 
any of our fellow-creatures left m ignorance, that we will do oui 
best, w'hile life is in us, to have them taught , and to tell those ruleis 
whose duty it is to teach them, and who neglect their duty, that 
they have profited very little by all the years that have rolled away 
since the yeai nine hundred and one, and that tliey are far behind 
the bright example of King Alfred the Great 


CHAPTER IV 

ENGLAND UNDER AIHELSTAN AND THE SIX BOY-KINGS 

Atheistan, the son of Edw^ard the Elder, succeeded that king 
He reigned only fifteen years , but he remembered the glory of his 
grandfather, the great Alfred, and governed England well He 
reduced the turbulent people of Wales, and obliged them to pay 
him a tribute m money, and in cattle, and to send him their best 
hawks and hounds He was victorious over the Cornish men, who 
were not yet quite under the Saxon government. He restored such 

c 
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of tlie old laws as weic good, and had fallen into disuse , made 
some wise new laws, and took care of the pool and weak A strong 
alliance, made against him by Anlaf a Danish prince, Constantine 
King of the Scots, and the people of North Wales, he broke and 
defeated m one great battle, long famous for the vast numbers slam 
in It After that, he had a quiet reign, the bids and ladies about 
him had leisure to become polite and agieeable , and foieign princes 
were glad (as they have sometimes been since) to come to England 
on \isir. to the English court 

When Athelstan died, at foity-seven years old, his hi other Edmund, 
who was only eighteen, became king He was the first of six boy- 
kings, as you will presently know 

They called him the Magnificent, because he showed a taste for 
impiovement and refinement But he was beset by the Danes, and 
had a short and tioubled reign, which came to a troubled end 
One night, when he was feasting m his hall, and had eaten much 
and drunk deep, he saw, among the company, a noted lobbei named 
Leof, who had been banished from England Made very angry by 
the boldness of this man, the King tinned to his cup-beaier, and^ 
said, ‘ There is a robber sitting at the table yonder, who, for his 
crimes, is an outlaw in the land — a hunted wolf, vhose life any 
man i^ay take, at any time Command that robber to depart ’’ 

‘ I will not depart ^ ’ said Leof ‘ No ? ’ cued the King ‘No, by 
the Lord ' ’ said Leof Upon that the King rose from his seat, 
and, making passionately at the lobbcr, and sei/mg him by his long 
hair, tried to throw him down But the robber had a dagger 
underneath his cloak, and, m the scuffle, stabbed the King to 
death That done, he set his back against the wall, and fought so 
desperately, that although he was soon cut to pieces by the King’s 
armed men, and the wall and pavement weie splashed with his 
blood, yet it was not befoie he had killed and wounded many of 
them You may imagine what rough lives the kings of those times 
led, when one of them could struggle, half drunk, with a public 
lobber in his own dining-hall, and be stabbed m presence of the 
company whe? ate and diank with him 

Then succeeded the boy-king Edred, who was weak and sickly 
m body, but of a strong mind And his armies fought the North- 
men, the Danes, and Norwegians, or the Sea-Kings, as they were 
called, and beat them for the time. And, m nine yeais, Edred 
died, and passed away 

Then came the boy-king Edwy, fifteen years of age, but the 
leal king, who had the real poi\er, was a monk named Dunstan — 
a clever priest, a little mad, and not a little pioud and ciuel 

Dunstan was then Abbot of Glastonbury Abbey, whither the body 
of King Edmund the Magnificent was earned, to be buiicd 'While 
yet a boy, he had got out of his bed one night (being then in a 
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fever), and walked about Glastonbury Church when it was under 
lepair, and, because he did not tumble off some scaffolds that w^ere 
theie, and bieak his neck, it was reported that he had been shown 
over the building by an angel He had also made a harp that was 
said to play of itself — w^hich it very likely did, as AEohan Harps, 
which aie played by the wind, and aie understood now, always do. 
For these w^onders he had been once denounced by his enemies, 
who were jealous of his favour with the late King Athelstan, as a 
magician, and he had been waylaid, bound hand and foot, and 
thrown into a marsh But he got out again, somehow^, to cause a 
gieat deal of trouble yet 

The priests of those days were, geneially, the only scholars 
They wnre learned in many things. Having to make their own 
convents and monasteiies on uncultivated grounds that weie granted 
to them by the Crown, it w^as necessary that they should be good 
farmeis and good gaideners, or their lands would have been too 
poor to support them For the decoration of the chapels where 
they prayed, and foi the comfort of the refectoiies where they ate 
and diank, it was necessary that there should be good carpenters, 
good smiths, good painters, among them For their greater safety 
m sickness and accident, living alone by themselves in solitary 
places, it was necessary that they should study the virtues plants 
and herbs, and should know how to dress cuts, burns, scalds, and 
bruises, and how to set broken limbs Accordingly, they taught 
themsehes, and one another, a great variety of useful arts, and 
became skilful in agncultuie, medicine, surgery, and handiciaft 1 
And when they wmnted the aid of any little piece of niachmeiy, 
which would be simple enough now, but was marvellous then, to 
impose a tuck upon the poor peasants, they knew \ery w^ell how to 
make it, and did make it many a time and often, I ha\e no doubt. 

Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury Abbey, w^as one of the most 
sagacious of these monks He w as an ingenious smith, and w orked 
at a foige in a little cell This cell w^as made too short to admit of 
his lying at full length wdien he went to sleep — as if that did any 
good to anybody * — and he used to tell the most extraordinary lies 
about demons and spirits, who, he said, came there to persecute 
him For instance, he related that one day when he was at w^oik, 
the devil looked m at the little window, and tried to tempt him to 
lead a life of idle pleasure , w'hereupon, having his pincers in the 
fire, red hot, he seized the devil by the nose, and put him to such 
pain, that his bellowings w^ere heard for miles and miles. Some 
people aie inclined to think this nonsense a part of Dunstan's 
madness (for his head never quite recovered the fever), but I think 
not I obser\e that it induced the ignorant people to consider him 
a holy man, and that it made him \ery poweifuk Which w^as 
exactly what he ahvays wanted* 
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On the day of the coronation of the handsome boy-kmg Ed\\y, it 
was remaiked by Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury (who was a Dane 
by birth), that the King quietly left the coronation feast, while all 
the company were there Odo, much displeased, sent his fiiend 
Dunstan to seek him. Dunstan finding him in the company of his 
beautiful young wife Elgiva, and her mother Eihelgiva, a good 
and viituous lady, not only grossly abused them, but dragged the 
young King back into the feasting-hall by force Some, again, 
think Dunstan did this because the young King’s fair wife was his 
own cousin, and the monks objected to people marrying their own 
cousins , but I believe he did it, because he was an imperious, 
audacious, ill-conditioncd priest, wdio, having loved a young lady 
himself before he became a sour monk, hated all love now, and 
everything belonging to it 

The young King was quite old enough to feel this insult Dunstan 
had been Treasurei in the last reign, and he soon charged Dunstan 
with having taken some of the last king’s money The Glastonbury 
Abbot fled to Belgium (very narrowly escaping some pursuers who 
were sent to put out his eyes, as you will wash they had, when you 
read what follows), and his abbey w^as given to priests who were 
married, whom he ahvays, both before and afterwards, opposed. 
But heu,quickly conspired wath his friend, Odo the Dane, to set up 
the King’s young brother, Edgar, as his rival for the throne , and, 
not content with this revenge, he caused the beautiful queen Elgiva, 
though a lovely girl of only seventeen or eighteen, to be stolen fiom 
one of the Royal Palaces, branded in the cheek with a red-hot iron, 
and sold into slavery in Ireland But the lush people pitied and 
befriended her , and they said, ‘ Let us restore the girl-queen to the 
boy-king, and make the young lovers happy > ’ and they cuied her 
of hei cruel wound, and sent hci home as beautiful as before But 
the villain Dunstan, and that other villain, Odo, caused her to be 
waylaid at Gloucester as she was joyfully hunying to join hei 
husband, and to be hacked and hewn with sw^oids, and to be 
barbarously maimed and lamed, and left to die When Edwy the 
Fair (his people called him so, because he was so young and hand- 
some) heard of her dreadful fate, he died of a broken heart , and so 
the pitiful story of the poor young wife and husband ends ’ Ah ’ 
Better to be two cottageis in these better times, than king and queen 
of England in those bad days, though never so fair > 

Then came the boy-kmg, Edgar, called the Peaceful, fifteen 
years old Dunstan, being still the real king, dro\e all married 
priests out of the monasteries and abbeys, and leplaced them by 
solitary monks like himself, of the rigid Older called the Bene- 
dictines Pie made himself Archbishop of Canterbury, for his 
gi eater glory, and exercised such power over the neighbouring 
&itish princes, and so collected them about the King, that once, 
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when the King held his court at Chester, and went on the river Dee 
to visit the monasteiy of St John, the eight oars of his boat weie 
pulled (as the people used to delight m relating m stories and songs) 
by eight crowned kings, and steered by the King of England As 
Edgai was very obedient to Dunstan and the monks, they took 
great pains to represent him as the best of kings. But he was 
leally profligate, debauched, and vicious He once forcibly carried 
off a young lady from the convent at Wilton, and Diinsi^n, pre- 
tending to be \ery much shocked, condemned him not to wear his 
Cl own upon his head for seven years — no great punishment, I dare 
say, as it can hardly have been a more comfortable ornament to 
wear, than a stewpan without a handle His mairiage with his 
second wife, Elfrida, is one of the worst events of his reign 
Blearing of the beauty of this lady, he despatched his favouiite 
com tier, Aihelwold, to her father’s castle in Devonshire, to see if 
she were really as charming as fame reported Now, she was so 
exceedingly beautiful that Athelwold fell m love vith her himself, 
and married her, but he told the King that she was only rich — 
not handsome The King, suspecting the truth when they came 
home, resolved to pay the newly-married couple a visit , and, 
suddenly, told Athehvold to prepare for his immediate coming 
Athelwold, terrified, confessed to his }oiing mfe what he Had said 
and done, and implored her to disguise her beauty by some ugly 
dress or silly manner, that he might be safe from the King’s anger 
She promised that she would, but she w^as a proud woman, who 
wmld far rather ha\e been a queen than the wife of a com tier 
She dressed heiself in her best dress, and adorned herself wuth her 
richest jewels, and wBen the King came, presently, he disco veied 
the cheat So, he caused his false friend, Athelwold, to be muideied 
in a wood, and married his widows this bad Elfnda Six or seven 
years afterw ards, he died , and w as buried, as if he had been all 
that the monks said he was, m the abbey of Glastonbury, w^hich he 
' — or Dunstan for him — had much enriched 

England, in one part of this reign, w^s so tioubled by wolves, 
which, driven out of the open country, hid themsehes m the moun- 
tains of Wales when they were not attacking tra\ ellers and animals, 
that the tribute payable by the Welsh people was foi given them, on 
condition of their producing, every year, three hundred w’'olves* 
heads And the Welshmen were so sharp upon the w'-olves, to sa\e 
their money, that m four years there was not a wolf left 
Then came the bo}-king, Edward, called the Martyr, from the 
manner of his death Elfrida had a son, named Eihelred, for 
whom she claimed the throne , but Dunstan did not choose to 
favour him, and he made Edw^ard king The boy was hunting, one 
day, down in Dorsetshire, when he rode near to Corfe Castle, 
where Elfrida and Ethelred lived. Wishing to see them kindly, 
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he rode away fiom his attendants and galloped to the castle gate, 
where he arrived at twilight, and blew Ins hunting-hoin ‘You are 
welcome, clear King,’ said Elfrida, coming out, with her brightest 
smiles ‘ Piay you dismount and entei ’ ‘Not so, dear madam,’ 
said the King ‘ My company will miss me, and feai that I have 
met with some harm Please you to give me a cup of wine, that 
I may dunk heie, m the saddle, to you and to my little brother, 
and so wde away with the good speed I have made m riding heic ’ 
Elfiida, going in to bung the wine, whispeied an aimed servant, 
one of hei attendants, who stole out of the daikening gateway, and 
crept round behind the King’s horse As the King raised the cup 
to his lips, saying, ‘ Health ' ’ to the wicked woman who was smiling 
on him, and to his innocent brother whose hand she held m heis, 
and who was only ten years old, this armed man made a spring and 
stabbed him m the back He diopped the cup and spuiied his 
hoise away, but, soon fainting with loss of blood, dropped from 
the saddle, and, m his fall, entangled one of his feet in the stiiiup 
The frightened horse dashed on , trailing his rider’s curls upon the 
giound , dragging his smooth young face through ruts, and stones, 
and briers, and fallen leaves, and mud, until the hunteis, tiacking 
the anunal’s course by the King’s blood, caught his bridle, and 
rcleasea the disfigured body 

Then came the sixth and last of the boy-kings, Eihllred, whom 
Elfrida, when he cried out at the sight of his muidered bi other 
^riding away from the castle gate, unmercifully beat with a torch 
which she snatched fiom one of the attendants. The people so 
disliked this boy, on account of his cruel mother and the murder 
she had done to promote him, that Dunstan w’-ould not have had 
him for king, but would have made Edgiiha, the daughter of the 
dead King Edgar, and of the lady w^hom he stole out of the convent 
at Wilton, Queen of England, if she would have consented But 
she knew the stories of the youthful kings too Avell, and would not 
be persuaded from the convent where she lived m peace , so, 
Dunstan put Ethelred on "the throne, having no one else to put 
there, and gave him the nickname of The Unrea^dy — knowing that 
he wanted resolution and firmness. 

At first, Elfuda possessed gieat influence ovei the young King, 
but, as he grew older and came of age, her influence declined 
The infamous woman, not having it m her power to do any more 
evil, then retired fiom court, and, accoiding, to the fashion of the 
time, built churches and monasteries, to expiate her guilt As if a 
church, with a steeple reaching to the veiy stars, would have been 
any sign of true repentance for the blood of the poor boy, whose 
murdered form was tiailed at his horse’s heels * As if she could ha\e 
buried her wickedness beneath the senseless stones of the whole 
world, piled up one upon another, foi the monks to live m ^ 
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About the ninth or tenth year of this reign, Dunstan died. He 
was growing old then, but was as stern and aitful as evei Two 
ciicumstances that happened in connexion with him, in this reign 
of Ethelred, made a great noise Once, he was piesent at a 
meeting of the Church, when the question was discussed whether 
priests should ha\e permission to mairy, and, as he sat with his 
head hung down, apparently thinking about it, a voice seemed to 
come out of a crucifix m the room, and w^ain the meeting to be of 
his opinion This w^as some juggling of Dunstan's, and ^ 1 ^as pio- 
bably his own voice disguised But he played off a woise juggle 
than that, soon afterwards; foi, another meeting being held on the 
same subject, and he and his supporters being seated on one side 
of a gieat room, and their opponents on the other, he losc and 
said, ‘To Christ himself, as Judge, do I commit this caused' 
Immediately on these words being spoken, the floor wheie the 
opposite paity sat gave way, and some w^ere killed and many 
wounded. You may be pretty sure that it had been weakened 
under Dunstan’s direction, and that it fell at Dunstan’s signal. Hts 
pait of the floor did not go down. No, no He w^as too good a 
workman for that. 

When he died, the monks settled that he was a Saint, and called 
him Saint Dunstan ever afterwards They might just as w#ll have 
settled that he was a coach-hoise, and could just as easily have 
called him one. 

Ethelred the Unready was glad enough, I daie say, to be rid of 
this holy saint , but, left to himself, he was a poor w eak king, and 
his reign was a reign of defeat and shame. The restless Danes, 
led by Sweyn, a son of the King of Denmaik who had quarrelled 
with his father and had been banished from home, again came 
into England, and, year after yeai, attacked and despoiled laige 
towns To coax these sea-kings away, the weak Ethelred paid 
them money , but, the more money he paid, the moie money the 
Danes wanted At first, he gave them ten thousand pounds, on 
their next invasion, sixteen thousand pounds , on their next invasion, 
four and tw^enty thousand pounds to pay which laige sums, the 
unfoitunate English people were heavily taxed But, as the Danes 
still came back and wanted more, he thought it would be a good 
plan to marry into some powerful foreign family that would help 
him wuth soldieis So, m the year one thousand and two, he oouited 
and married Emma, the sister of Richard Duke of Normandy, a 
lady who was called the Flower of Normandy 

And now, a terrible deed was done in England, the like of which 
was nevei done on English ground before or since On the 
thirteenth of Novembei, m pursuance of secret instiuctions sent by 
the King over the w^hole countij, the inhabitants of every town and 
city armed, and muidercd all the Danes who vveic then iieighboms. 
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Young and old, babies and soldiers, men and women, every Dane 
was killed No doubt there were among them many ferocious men 
who had done the English great wrong, and whose pride and 
insolence, m swaggering m the houses of the English and insulting 
their waves and daughters, had become unbearable , but no doubt 
there were also among them many peaceful Christian Danes who 
had married English women and become like English men They 
were all slam, even to Gun Hilda, the sister of the King of Denmark, 
marnedrto an English lord, who was first obliged to see the murder 
of her husband and her child, and then was killed herself 

When the King of the sea-kings heaid of this deed of blood, he 
swore that he would have a gieat revenge He raised an aimy, 
and a mightiei fleet of ships than ever yet had sailed to England , 
and in all his army there was not a slave or an old man, but every 
soldier was a free man, and the son of a free man, and m the prime 
of life, and sworn to be revenged upon the English nation, for the 
massacre of that dread thirteenth of November, when his country- 
men and countrywomen, and the little childien whom they loved, 
were killed with fire and sword And so, the sea-kings came to « 
England m many gieat ships, each bearing the flag of its own 
commander Golden eagles, ravens, dragons, dolphins, beasts of 
picy, threatened England from the prows of those ships, as they 
came onward through the watei , and were reflected m the shining 
shields that hung upon then sides The ship that bore the standard 
of the King of the sea-kings was carved and painted like a mighty 
serpent , and the King in his anger prayed that the Gods in whom 
he tiusted might all desert him, if his seipent did not strike its 
fangs into England’s heart 

And indeed it did For, the great army landing from the great 
fleet, near Exetei, went forwaid, laying England waste, and stnlong 
their lances in the eaith as they advanced, or throwing them into 
rivers, in token of then making all the island theirs In remem- 
brance of the black November night when the Danes were murdeied, 
wheiesoevcr the invaders came, they made the Saxons prepare and 
spread for them great feasts , and when they had eaten those feasts, 
and had drunk a curse to England with wild rejoicings, they drew 
their swords, and killed their Saxon entertainers, and marched on 
For SIX long years they carried on this war burning the crops, 
farmhouses, barns, mills, granaiics, killing the labourers m the 
fields , preventing the seed from being sown in the ground , causing 
famine and starvation , leaving only heaps of rum and smoking 
ashes, where they had found rich towns To crown this miseiy, 
English officers and men deseited, and even the favourites of 
Ethelred the Unready, becoming traitors, seized many of the 
English ships, turned pirates against their own country, and aided 
by a storm occasioned the loss of nearly the whole English navy. 
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There was but one man of note, at this miserable pass, 'v\ho ^^as 
true to his country and the feeble King He was a priest, and a 
brave one For twenty days, the Archbishop of Canterbury de- 
fended that city against its Danish besiegers , and when a traitor 
m the to^\n threw the gates open and admitted them, he said, in 
chains, ‘ I will not buy my life with money that must be extorted 
from the suffeiing people Do with me what you please * ’ Again 
and again, he steadily refused to purchase his release with gold 
wrung from the poor ^ 

At last, the Danes being tired of this, and being assembled at a 
drunken merry-making, had him brought into the feastmg-hall 
‘ Now, bishop,’ they said, ‘ we want gold ’ ’ 

He looked round on the crowd of angry faces , from the shaggy 
beards close to him, to the shaggy beards against the w^alls, where 
men were mounted on tables and foims to see him over the heads 
of others and he knew that his time was come 
‘ I have no gold,’ he said 
‘ Get It, bishop ^ ’ they all thundeied 
‘ That, I have often told you I will not,’ said he 
They gathered closer round him, threatening, but he stood un- 
moved Ihen, one man stiiick him, then, anothei , then a cursing 
soldier picked up from a heap in a corner of the hall, whe^e frag 
ments had been rudely thrown at dinner, a great ox-bone, and cast 
It at his face, from which the blood came spurting forth , then, otheis 
ran to the same heap, and knocked him down with other bones, and 
bruised and battered him , until one soldier whom he had baptised 
(wullmg, as I hope for the sake of that soldier’s soul, to shorten the 
sufferings of the good man) struck him dead with his battle-axe 
If Ethelred had had the heait to emulate the courage of this 
noble aichbishop, he might have done something yet. But he paid 
the Danes foity-eight thousand pounds, instead, and gained so little 
by the cow^ardly act, that Sweyn soon afterwards came over to 
subdue all England So broken was the attachment of the English 
people, by this time, to their incapable King and their foilorn 
country which could not protect them, that they welcomed Sweyn 
on all sides, as a deliverer London faithfully stood out, as long 
as the King w’'as within its walls, but, when he sneaked away, it 
also welcomed the Dane Then, all was over , and the King took 
refuge abroad with the Duke of Normandy, who had already given 
shelter to the King’s wife, once the Flower of that country, and to 
her children 

Still, the English people, in spite of their sad sufferings, could^not 
quite forget the great King Alfred and the Saxon race When 
Sweyn died suddenly, in little more than a month after he had been 
proclaimed King of England, they generously sent to Ethelred, to 
say that they would have him for their King again, ‘if he would 
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only govern them better than he had governed them before ’ The 
Unready, instead of coming himself, sent Edward, one of his sons, 
to make promises for him At last, he followed, and the English 
declared him King The Danes declared Canuie, the son of 
Sweyn, King Thus, direful war began again, and lasted for three 
years, when the Unready died And I know of nothing better that 
he did, in all his leign of eight and thirty years 

Was Canute to be King now? Not over the Saxons, they 
said , tfiey must have Edmund, one of the sons of the Unready, 
who was surnamed Ironside, because of his stiength and statuie 
Edmund and Canute theieupon fell to, and fought five battles — 0 
unhappy England, what a fighting-ground it was ^ — and then Iron- 
side, who was a big man, proposed to Canute, who was a little man, 
that they two should fight it out in single combat If Canute had 
been the big man, he would piobably have said yes, but, being the 
little man, he decidedly said no Howevei, he declaied that he 
was willing to divide the kingdom — to take all that lay north of 
Wathng Street, as the old Roman military road from Dovei to 
Chestei was called, and to give Iionside all that lay south of it 
Most men being weary of so much bloodshed, this was done But 
Canute soon became sole King of England , for Ironside died 
suddenly within two months Some think that he was killed, and 
killed by Canute’s orders. No one knows 


CHAPTER V 

FNGLAND UNDER CANUTE THE D\NE 

Ca-NUTE leigned eighteen years He was a meiciless King at first 
Aftei he had clasped the hands of the Saxon chiefs, in token of the 
sincerity with which he swore to be just and good to them in letuin 
foi their acknowledging him, he denounced and slew many of them, 
as well as many relations of the late King ‘ He who brings me 
the head of one of my enemies,’ he used to say, ‘ shall be deaier to 
me than a brothei ’ And he was so seveie m hunting down his 
enemies, that he must have got together a pretty large family of 
these dear brothers Pie was strongly inclined to kill Edmund 
and Edward, two childien, sons of poor Ironside, but, being afraid 
to do so m England, he sent them over to the King of Sweden, with 
a request that the King would be so good as ‘ dispose of them ’ If 
the King of Sweden had been like many, many other men of that 
day, he would have had their innocent throats cut; but he was a 
kind man, and brought them up tenderly 
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Normandy ran much in Canute’s mind In Noimandy weie the 
two children of the late king — Edward and Alfred by name , and 
their uncle the Duke might one day claim the crown for them But 
the Duke showed so little inclination to do so now, that he proposed 
to Canute to many his sistei, the widow of The Unready , who, 
being but a showy flowei, and caring for nothing so much as 
becoming a queen again, left hei children and was wedded to him 

Successful and triumphant, assisted by the valoui of the English 
in his foieign wars, and with little strife to trouble him af home, 
Canute had a piosperoiis leign, and made many improvements 
He was a poet and a musician He grew sorry, as he giew oldei, 
for the blood he had shed at firsts and went to Rome in a Pilgrim’s 
diess, by way of washing it out He gave a great deal of money to 
foreigners on his journey , but he took it fiom the English before 
he started On the whole, howevei, he ceitamly became a fai 
bettei man when he had no opposition to contend with, and was as 
gieat a King as England had knowm for some tunc 

The old wuiteis of histoiy relate how that Canute w^as one day 
"disgusted with his courtiers for then flatteiy, and how he caused his 
chair to be set on the sea-shore, and feigned to command the tide 
as it came up not to w^et the edge of his robe, foi the land was his, 
how the tide came up, of course, without regarding him, and how 
he then tuined to his flatterers, and rebuked them, sa5ing, what was 
the might of any earthly king, to the might of the Creator, w ho could 
say unto the sea, ‘ Thus far shall thou go, and no faither ' ’ We 
may learn fiom this, I think, that a little sense will go a long way 
in a king , and that courtiers are not easily cured of flattery, nor 
kings of a liking for it If the courtiers of Canute had not knowai, 
long before, that the King was fond of flattery, they w^ould ha\e 
knowm better than to offer it m such large doses And if they had 
not known that he was vain of this speech (anything but a w^ondeiful 
speech it seems to me, if a good child had made it), they w^ould not 
have been at such great pains to repeat it I fancy I see them all 
on the sea-shoie together , the King’s chair sinking in the sand , the 
King m a mighty good humour wuth his own wisdom , and the 
courtiers pretending to be quite stunned by it * 

It IS not the sea alone that is bidden to go ‘ thus far, and no 
farther.’ The great command goes forth to all the kings upon the 
earth, and w^ent to Canute m the 3^ear one thousand and thirty-fi\ e, 
and stretched him dead upon his bed Beside it, stood his Norman 
wife Perhaps, as the King looked his last upon her, he, wflio had 
so often thought distrustfully of Normandy, long ago, thought once 
more of the two e\iled Princes in their uncle’s court, and of the 
little favour they could feel for either Danes or Saxons, and of a 
rising cloud in Noimandy that slowdy mo\ed towards England. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ENGLAND UNDER HAROLD HAREFOOT, HARDICANUTF, AND EDWARD 
THE CONFESSOR 

Canuti left three sons, by name Sweyn, Harold, and Hardi- 
CANUfE, but his Queen, Emma, once the Flower of Normandy, 
was the mother of only Hardicanute Canute had wished his 
dominions to be divided between the three, and had wished Harold 
to have England , but the Saxon people in the South of England, 
headed by a nobleman with great possessions, called the powerful 
Earl Godwin (who is said to have been originally a poor cow-boy), 
opposed this, and desired to have, instead, either Hardicanute, or 
one of the two exiled Princes who were over in Normandy It 
seemed so certain that there would be moie bloodshed to settle this 
dispute, that many people left their homes, and took refuge in the 
woods and swamps Happily, however, it was agreed to refer the 
whole question to a great meeting at Oxford, which decided that 
Harold should have all the country north of the Thames, with 
London for his capital city, and that Hardicanute should have all 
the south The quarrel was so arranged ^ and, as Hardicanute was 
in Denmark troubling himself very little about anything but eating 
and getting drunk, his mother and Earl Godwin governed the south 
for him 

They had hardly begun to do so, and the trembling people who 
had hidden themselves were scarcely at home again, when Edwaid, 
the elder of the two exiled Princes, came over from Normandy with 
a few followers, to claim the English Crown His mother Emma, 
however, who only cared for her last son Hardicanute, instead of 
assisting him, as he expected, opposed him so strongly with all her 
influence that he was very soon glad to get safely back His brother 
Alfred was not so fortunate Believing m an affectionate letter, 
written some time afterwards to him and his brother, in his mothei’s 
name (but whether really with or without his mother’s knowfledge is 
now uncertain), he allowed himself to be tempted over to England, 
with a good force of soldiers, and landing on the Kentish coast, and 
being met and welcomed by Earl Godwnn, pioceeded into Suriey, 
as far as the town of Guildford Here, he and his men halted in 
the evening to rest, having still the Earl in their company , who had 
ordered lodgings and good cheer for them But, in the dead of the 
night, when they were off their guard, being divided into small parties 
sleeping soundly after a long march and a plentiful supper m different 
houses, they were set upon by the King’s troops, and taken prisoners. 
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Next morning they were drawn out in a line, to the number of six 
hundred men, and were barbarously tortured and killed with the 
exception of every tenth man, who was sold into slaver}^ As to 
the wretched Prince Alfred, he was stripped naked, tied to a horse 
and sent away into the Isle of Ely, where his eyes were torn out of 
his head, and vhere m a few da)s he miseiably died I am not 
suie that the Earl had wilfully entrapped him, but I suspect it 
strongly 

Harold was now King all over England, though it is dbubtful 
whether the Archbishop of Canterbury (the greater part of the priests 
weie Saxons, and not friendly to the Danes) ever consented to crow n 
him Crowmed or iinciowned, with the Archbishop’s leave or with- 
out It, he was King for four years after w'hich short leign he died, 
and was buried, having ne\er done much in life but go a hunting 
He was such a fast runner at this, his favourite sport, that the 
people called him Harold Haiefoot 

Hardicanute was then at Bruges, in Flanders, plotting, with his 
mother (who had gone over there after the cruel muider of Prince 
^Alfred), for the invasion of England The Danes and Saxons, 
finding themselves without a King, and dreading new disputes, 
made common cause, and joined in inviting him to occupy the 
Throne He consented, and soon troubled them enough , for he 
brought over numbers of Danes, and taxed the people so insupport- 
ably to enrich those greedy favourites that there weie many insur- 
rections, especially one at Woicester, where the citizens rose and 
killed his tax-collectors , in levenge for wdnch he burned their city 
He was a brutal King, whose first public act was to order the dead 
body of pool Haiold Harefoot to be dug up, beheaded, and thrown 
into the river His end was worthy of such a beginning He fell 
dowm drunk, with a goblet of wine m his hand, at a w^edding-feast 
at Lambeth, given m honour of the marriage of his standard-beaier, 
a Dane named Towed ihe Proud And he ne\er spoke again 

Edward, afterwards called by the monks The Confessor, suc- 
ceeded, and his first act was to oblige his mother Emma, who had 
favoured him so little, to retire into the country, where she died 
some ten years afterw’'ards Pie was the exiled piince wdiose brother 
Alfred had been so foully killed He had been invited over from 
Normandy by Hardicanute, in the course of his short reign of two 
years, and had been handsomely treated at couit His cause was 
now favoured b> the pow^erful Earl Godwin, and he w^as soon made 
King This Earl had been suspected by the people, ever since 
Prince Alfred’s cruel death, he had even been tried m the last 
reign for the Prince’s murder, but had been pronounced not guilty, 
chiefly, as it w^as supposed, because of a present he had made to 
the swinish King, of a gilded ship with a figure-head of solid gold, 
and a crew^ of eighty splendidly armed men. It w^as his interest to 
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help the new King with his powei, if the new King would help him 
against the populai distrust and hatred. So they made a baigain. 
Edwaid the Confessor got the Throne The Earl got more power 
and moie land, and his daughter Editha was made queen ^ for it 
was a part of then compact that the King should take her for his 
wife 

But, although she was a gentle lady, in all things worthy to be 
beloved — good, beautiful, sensible, and kind— the King from the 
hist neglected her. Her father and her si\ pioud brothcis, resent- 
ing this cold tieatment, harassed the King greatly by exciting all 
their powei to make him unpopulai Having lived so long m 
Noimandy, he preferied the Normans to the English He made a 
Noiman Aichbishop, and Noiman Bishops, his gieat officers and 
fa^ouiites weie all Normans, he intioduced the Noiman fashions 
and the Norman language, m imitation of the state custom of 
Noimandy, he attached a gieat seal to his state documents, instead 
of merely maiking them, as the Saxon Kings had done, with the 
sign of the cross — ^just as pooi people who have never been taught 
to write, now make the same mark for their names All this, the. 
poweiful Eail Godwin and his six pioud sons lepresented to the 
people as disfavour shown towards the English , and thus they 
daily mci eased their owm power, and daily diminished the pow’^er of 
the King 

They were greatly helped by an e\ent that occurred wdien he had 
leigned eight years, Eustace, Eail of Bologne, who had mairicd 
the King’s sister, came to England on a visit Aftei staying at the 
couit some tune, he set foith, with his numerous tram of attendants, 
to return home They w^ere to embark at Dover Entering that 
peaceful town in aimoui, they took possession of the best houses, 
and noisily demanded to be lodged and entei tamed wulhout pay- 
ment One of the bold men of Dover, who wguld not enduie to 
have these dommeeiing sti angers jmgling their heavy swoids and 
iron coiselets up and dowm his house, eating his meat and chinking 
his stiong liqiioi, stood pi his doorway and lefused admission to 
the fust aimed man who came theic. The aimed man diew, and 
wounded him Ihe man of Dover struck the armed man dead 
Intelligence of wliat he had done, spreading through the streets to 
where the Count Eustace and his men vveie standing by their horses, 
biidlc m hand, they passionately mounted, galloped to the house, 
suiroimded it, forced their way m (the doors and windows being 
closed when they came up), and killed the man of Dover at his own 
fiieside They then clatteied thiough the streets, cutting down and 
iiding over men, women, and children. This did not last long, you 
may believe The men of Dover set upon them with great fin y, 
killed nineteen of the foreigners, w^ounded many moie, and, block- 
ading the road to the port so that they should not embark, beat 
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them out of the town by the way they had come. Hereupon, Count 
Eustace ndes as haid as man can nde to Gloucester, wheie Edward 
IS, surrounded by Norman monks and Norman loids, ‘ Justice ^ ’ 
cues the Count, ‘ upon the men of Dover, who have set upon and 
slain my people ’’ The King sends immediately for the poweiful 
Earl Godwin, who happens to be near, reminds him that Dovei is 
under his government , and orders him to repair to Dover and do 
military execution on the inhabitants ‘ It does not become you,’ 
says the pioud Earl m reply, ‘ to condemn without a heanr^ those 
whom you have sworn to protect I will not do it ’ 

The King, therefore, summoned the Earl, on pain of banishment 
and loss of his titles and property, to appear before the court to 
answer this disobedience The Eail lefused to appear He, his 
eldest son Harold, and hib second son Sweyn, hastily raised as 
many fighting men as their utmost power could collect, and demanded 
to have Count Eustace and his followers surrendered to the justice 
of the country The King, m his turn, refused to give them up, 
and raised a strong force After some treaty and delay, the troops 
of the great Earl and his sons began to fall off The Earl, with 
a pait of his family and abundance of treasure, sailed to Flanders , 
Harold escaped to Ireland, and the power of the great family w^as 
for that time gone m England But, the people did not forget 
them. 

Then, Edw^ard the Confessor, with the true meanness of a mean 
spirit, visited his dislike of the once powerful father and sons upon 
the helpless daughter and sister, his unoffending wife, whom all who 
saw hei (hei husband and his monks excepted) loved He seized 
rapaciously upon her fortune and her jew^els, and allowang her only 
one attendant, confined her m a gloomy convent, of which a sistei 
of his — no doubt an unpleasant lady after his owm heart — was abbess 
or jailer 

Having got Earl Godwin and his six sons well out of his w^ay, 
the King favoured the Normans more than ever He invited over 
William, Duke of Normandy, the son of that Duke who had 
received him and his murdered brothei long ago, and of a peasant 
girl, a tanner’s daughter, with whom that Duke had fallen in lo\e 
for her beauty as he saw her washing clothes in a biook William, 
w^ho w^as a great wairior, with a passion for fine horses, dogs, and 
arms, accepted the invitation , and the Normans in England, finding 
themselves more numerous than ever when he arrived with his ictinue, 
and held m still greater honour at court than before, became moie 
and more haughty towards the people, and were moie and more 
disliked by them 

The old Earl Godwin, though he was ahioad, Lnew^ well how 
the people felt, foi, with pait of the treasure he had caicied away 
with hiiDj he kept spies and agents in his pay all over England, 
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Accordingly, he thought the time was come for fitting out a great 
expedition against the Noiman-lovmg King With it, he sailed 
to the Isle of Wight, where he was joined by his son Harold, the 
most gallant and biave of all his family And so the fathei and son 
came sailing up the Thames to Southwark, great numbeis of the 
people declaring for them, and shouting foi the English Earl and 
the English Harold, against the Noiman favourites ’ 

The King was at first as blind and stubborn as kings usually have 
been whensoever they have been in the hands of monks But the 
people rallied so thickly round the old Earl and his son, and the 
old Earl was so steady m demanding without bloodshed the resto- 
ration of himself and his family to their rights, that at last the couit 
took the alarm 1 he Norman Archbishop of Canteibury, and the 
Norman Bishop of London, suirounded by their retainers, fought 
then way out of London, and escaped fiom Essex to Fiance m a 
fishing-boat The other Norman favouiites dispersed m all direc- 
tions The old Earl and his sons (except Sweyn, who had com- 
mitted Climes against the law) were restored to their possessions 
and dignities Editha, the \iituous and lovely Queen of the insen- 
sible King, was triumphantly released from her prison, the convent, 
and once more sat in her chair of state, arrayed in the jewels of 
which, when she had no champion to support her rights, her cold- 
blooded husband had deprived her 

The old Earl Godwin did not long enjoy his restoied fortune 
He fell down in a fit at the King’s table, and died upon the thud day 
afterwards Harold succeeded to his powei, and to a far higher 
place ill the attachment of the people than his father had evei held 
By his valour he subdued the King’s enemies in many bloody fights 
He was vigorous against rebels m Scotland — this was the time hen 
Macbeth slew Duncan, upon which event our English Shakespeare, 
hundreds of years aftcrwaids, wrote his great tragedy, and he 
killed the restless Welsh King Griffiih, and brought his head to 
England 

What Harold was doing at sea, when he was driven on the 
Fiench coast by a tempest, is not at all certain , nor does it at all 
mattei That his ship was forced by a storm on that shore, and 
that he was taken prisoner, there is no doubt In those baibarous 
days, all shipwrecked strangers weie taken piisoners, and obliged 
to pay ransom So, a certain Count Guy, who was the Lord of 
Pontbieu where Harold’s disaster happened, seized him, instead of 
relieving him like a hospitable and Christian lord as he ought to 
have done, and expected to make a very good thing of it 

But Harold sent off immediately to Duke William of Normandy, 
complaining of this treatment , and the Duke no soonei heard of it 
than he ordered Harold to be escorted to the ancient town of 
Rouen, where he then was, and where he receded him as an 
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honoured guest Now, some writeis tell us that Edwaid the Con- 
fessor, who was by this time old and had no children, had made a 
will, appointing Duke William of Normandy his successor, and had 
infoimed the Duke of his having done so There is no doubt that 
he was anxious about his successor, because he had even invited 
over, fiom abroad, Edward the Outlaw, a son of Ironside, who 
had come to England with his wufe and three children, but wliom 
the King had strangely refused to see w^heii he did come and who 
had died m London suddenly (princes were tenibly liable to sudden 
death m those days), and had been buried in St Paul’s Cathedral 
The King might possibly have made such a will, or, having always 
been fond of the Normans, he might ha\e encouraged Noiman 
William to aspire to the English crown, by something that he said 
to him when he was staying at the English couit But, certainly 
William did now aspiie to it, and knowing that Haiold would be a 
powerful iival, he called together a gieat assembly of his nobles, 
offcied Harold his daughter A dele in marriage, informed him that 
he meant on King Edw^ard’s death to claim the Enghsh crown as 
ins own inheritance, and requiied Harold then and there to sw^ear 
to aid him Harold, being in the Duke’s powder, took this oath upon 
the Missal, or Prayer-book It is a good example of the super- 
stitions of the monks, that this Missal, instead of being placed upon 
a table, was placed upon a tub, w^hich, when Harold had sw^oin, 
was uncovered, and shown to be full of dead men’s bones — bones, 
as the monks pretended, of saints This was supposed to make 
Harold’s oath a great deal more impiessive and binding As if the 
gieat name of the Creator of Hea\en and earth could be made 
nioie solemn by a knuckle-bone, or a double-tooth, or a finger-nail, 
of Dunstan ’ 

AVithin a week or two after Harold’s return to England, the 
dreary old Confessoi was found to be dying After w^andering 111 
his mind like a very weak old man, he died As he had put 
himself entirely m the hands of the monks when he was alive, they 
praised him lustily when he was dead » They had gone so far, 
already, as to persuade him that he could woik miracles, and had 
brought people affiicted with a bad disorder of the skin, to him, to 
be touched and cured This was called ‘touching for the King’s 
Evil,’ which afterwmds became a loyal custom You know^ how^- 
ever, Who really touched the sick, and healed them , and you know 
His sacred name is not among the dusty line of human kings 


D 
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CHAPTER VII 

ENGLAND UNDER HAROLD THE SECOND, AND CONQUERED BY THE 

NORMANS 

Harold was crowned King of England on the very day of the 
maudlin Confessoi’s funeral He had good need to be quick 
about it When the news reached Noiman William, hunting in his 
park at Rouen, he dropped his bow, returned to his palace, called 
his nobles to council, and piesently sent ambassadois to Haiold, 
calling on him to keep his oath and resign the Crown Haiold 
would do no such thing The barons of Fiance leagued togcthei 
lound Duke William for the invasion of England Duke William 
promised freely to distribute English wealth and English lands 
among them The Pope sent to Noimandy a conseciated bannci, 
and a iing containing a hair which he warranted to have giown oii 
the head of Saint Peter He blessed the enteipiise ^ and cuised 
Harold, and requested that the Noimans nould pay ‘Petci’s 
Pence ’ — oi a tax to himself of a penny a year on every house — ' 
a little more regulaily m futuie, if they could make it convenient 
King Harold had a rebel brother in Flandeis, who vas a vassal 
of PIarold Hardrada, King of Noiway. This brother, and this 
Norwegian King, joining their forces against England, with Duke 
William’s help, won a fight in which the English were commanded 
by two nobles, and then besieged Yoik Harold, who was 
waiting foi the Normans on the coast at Hastings, with his army, 
marched to Stamford Bridge upon the rivei Dei went to give them 
instant battle 

He found them diawn up m a hollow ciicle, maiked out by then 
shining speais Riding lOund this cncle at a distance, to survey it, 
he saw a brave figure on '’horseback, in a blue mantle and a blight 
helmet, whose horse suddenly stumbled and threw him 

‘ Who is that man who has fallen ? ’ liarold asked of one of his 
captains 

^ The King of Noiway,^ he replied 

‘ He IS a tall and stately king,’ said Harold, ‘ but his end is near ’ 
He added, in a little while, ‘ Go yonder to my brother, and tell 
him, if he withdraw his troops, he shall be Earl of Northumberland, 
and rich and powerful m England ’ 

The captain rode away and gave the message 
‘What will he give to my friend the King of Norway?’ asked 
the brother 

‘ Seven feet of earth for a grave,’ replied the captain 
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* No more^’ letiuned the brother, with a smile 
‘The King of Norway being a tall man, perhaps a little moie,’ 
lephed the captain 

‘Ride back ’’ said the brother, ‘and tell King Harold to make 
ready for the fight ^ ’ 

He did so, \eiy soon And such a fight King Harold led 
against that force, that his brother, and the Norw’-egian King, and 
every chief of note in all their host, except the Norw^egian King's 
son, Olave, to whom he gave honourable dismissal, weie le?t dead 
upon the field The victorious army marched to York As King 
Harold sat there at the feast, in the midst of all his company, a stir 
was heard at the doors, and messengers all covered with mire from 
riding far and fast through broken ground came hurrying m, to 
lepoit that the Normans had landed m England 
The intelligence was true. They had been tossed about by 
contraiy winds, and some of their ships had been wiccked A part 
of their own shore, to which they had been driven back, w^as strewn 
with Norman bodies But they had once moie made sail, led by 
the Duke’s own galley, a present fiom his wife, upon the prow 
wheieof the figuie of a golden boy stood pointing to^lards England 
By day, the banner of the three Lions of Noimandy, the diverse 
coloured sails, the gilded vans, the many decoiations of this 
gorgeous ship, had glittered in the sun and sunny water, by night, 
a hght had spaikled like a star at her mast-head And now^, 
encamped near Hastings, w ith then leader lying m the old Roman 
castle of Pevensey, the English retiring in all directions, the land 
for miles around scoiched and smoking, fired and pillaged, was the 
whole Norman power, hopeful and strong on English ground 

Harold broke up the feast and huiiied to London Within a 
w^ek, his aimy was ready. He sent out spies to ascertain the 
Noiman strength William took them, caused them to be led 
through his whole camp, and then dismissed ‘The Noimans,’ 
said these spies to Harold, ‘aie not bearded on the upper lip as we 
English aie, but are shorn They are pitests ’ ‘ My men,' replied 

Plarold, with a laugh, ‘ will find those priests good soldiers > ' 

‘The Saxons,’ reported Duke William’s outposts of Norman 
soldieis, who weie mstiucted to retiie as King PTarold’s army 
advanced, ‘lush on us thiough their pillaged countiy with the fury 
of madmen ’ 

‘ Let them come, and come soon ' ’ said Duke William 
Some proposals for a leconciliation w^eie made, but weie soon 
abandoned In the middle of the month of October, in the year 
one thousand and sixty-six, the Noimans and the English came 
front to front All night the aimies lay encamped befoie each 
other, in a part of the countiy then called Senlac, now chilled (111 
remembrance of them) Battle With the first dawn of day, they 
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aiose, There, in the faint light, weie the English on a hill , a wood 
behind them , m their midst, the Royal banner, representing a 
fighting wan 101, woven in gold tliiead, adorned with precious stones , 
beneath the banner, as it lustled in the wind, stood King Haiold on 
foot, with two of his lemainmg biotheis by his side, aiound them, 
still and silent as the dead, clustered the whole English aimy — > 
eveiy soldier coveied by his shield, and beaiing in his hand his 
dreade^ English battle-axe 

On an opposite hill, in three lines, archeis, foot-soldiers, horse- 
men, was the Norman foice Of a sudden, a gieat battlc-cry, 
‘God help US'’ burst from the Noiman lines The English 
answered with their own battle-cry, ‘ God’s Rood ' Holy Rood ' ’ 
The Normans then came sweeping down the hill to attack the 
English. 

There was one tall Noiman Knight who lode before the 
Norman army on a prancing horse, throwing up his hea\y sword 
and catching it, and singing of the biaveiy of his countiymcn 
An English Knight, who rode out fiom the English force to meet 
him, fell by this Knight’s hand. Another English Kmght rod(? 
out, and he fell too But then a thud lode out, and killed the 
Norman This was in the first beginning of the fight. It soon 
laged eveiyw^hcre 

The English, keeping side by side in a gieat mass, caied no 
more for the showers of Norman arrows than if they had been 
showers of Noiman ram When the Norman horsemen rode 
against them, with their battle-axes they cut men and horses down 
The Normans gave way. The English pressed forward A cry 
went foith among the Norman tioops that Duke William was killed 
Duke William took off his helmet, in order that his face might be 
distinctly seen, and lode along the line before his men This gave 
them courage As they turned again to face the English, some of 
their Norman horse divided the pursuing body of the English from 
the lest, and thus all that foremost portion of the English army fell, 
fighting bravely The main body still remaining firm, heedless of 
the Noiman arrows, and with their battle-axes cutting dowm the 
crowds of hoi semen when they lode up, like foiesls of young tiees, 
Duke William pietcndcd to letreat The eagei English followed 
Ihe Noiman army closed again, and fell upon them with great 
slaughter 

‘Still,’ said Duke William, ‘theie aic thousands of the English, 
firms as rocks around their King Shoot upward, Norman archeis, 
that your arrows may fall down upon then faces ' ’ 

The sun rose high, and sank, and the battle still laged. Thioiigh 
all the wild October day, the clash and dm lesoundcd in the air 
In the red sunset, and in the white moonlight, heaps upon heaps 
of dead men lay strewn, a dreadful spectacle, all over the ground. 
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King Haiolcl, wounded with an arrow m the eye, was nearly blind. 
His brotheis were already killed Twenty Norman Knights, whose 
battered aimoui had flashed fiery and golden in the sunshine all 
day long, and now looked sihery m the moonlight, dashed forward 
to seize the Royal banner from the English Knights and soldieis, 
still faithfully collected round their blinded King The King 
leceived a mortal wound, and dropped The English broke and 
fled Ihe Normans rallied, and the day was lost 

O what a sight beneath the moon and stars, when lights were 
shining in the tent of the victorious Duke William, which was 
pitched near the spot where Harold fell — and he and his knights 
were carousing, within — and soldiers with toiches, going slowly to 
and fio, without, sought for the corpse of Haiold among piles of 
dead — and the Warrior, worked in golden thread and precious 
stones, lay low, all toin and soiled wuth blood — and the three 
Noiman Lions kept watch over the field 1 


CHAPTER VIII 

ENGLAND UNDER WILLI \M THE FIRST, THE NORM \N CONQUEROR 

Upon the ground wheie the bia\e Haiold fell,Villiam the Norman 
aftei wards founded an abbey, which, undei the name of Battle 
Abbey, was a rich and splendid place through many a tioubled 
year, though now it is a grey rum ovei grown with i\y But the 
fust w^oik he had to do, was to conquer the English thoroughly, 
and that, as you know by this time, was hard w^ork for any man 

He ravaged several counties, he burned and plundered many 
towns, he laid waste scores upon scores of miles of pleasant 
country, he destroyed innumerable lives At length Stigand, 
Aichbishop of Canterbury, with other lepresentatives of the clergy 
and the people, went to his camp, and submitted to him Edgar, 
the insignificant son of Edmund Ironside, was proclaimed King by 
others, but nothing came of it He fled to Scotland afterwards, 
wheie his sister, who was young and beautiful, mairied the Scottish 
King Edgar himself was not important enough for anybody to 
care much about him 

On Christmas Dav, William was crowmed m Westminster Abbey, 
under the title of William the First, but he is best known as 
William ihe Conqueror It was a strange coronation One 
of the bishops who performed the ceremony asked the Normans, 
m French, if they would have Duke William foi their km^^ They 
answeied Yes Another of the bishops put the same question to 
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the Saxons, m English They too answered Yes, with a loud shout 
The noise being heaid by a guard of Norman horse-soldiers outside, 
was mistaken foi resistance on the part of the English The guaid 
instantly set fire to the neighbouring houses, and a tumult ensued , 
in the midst of which the King, being left alone m the Abbey, with 
a few priests (and they all being in a teuible flight together), was 
huiiiedly crowned Whea the ciown was placed upon his head, 
he swore to govern tlie English as well as the best of their own 
monaichs I dare say you think, as I do, that if we except the 
Gicat Alfred, he might pietty easily have done that 

Numbers of the English nobles had been killed m the last 
disastrous battle Then estates, and the estates of all the nobles 
who had fought against him theie, King William seized upon, and 
gave to his own Noiman knights and nobles Many great English 
families of the present time acquired their English lands in this way, 
and are very proud of it 

But what is got by force must be maintained by foice These 
nobles were obliged to build castles all over England, to defend 
their new property , and, do what he \v^ould, the King could neither 
soothe nor quell the nation as he wished He gradually introduced 
the Norman language and the Norman customs , yet, for a long 
time the gieat body of the English lemamed sullen and revengeful 
On his going over to Normandy, to visit his subjects theie, the 
oppiessions of his half-brother Odo, whom he left m charge of his 
English kingdom, drove the people mad The men of Kent even 
invited over, to take possession of Dover, their old enemy Count 
Eustace of Boulogne, who had led the fray when the Dover man 
was slam at his own fireside The men of Heiefoid, aided by the 
Welsh, and commanded by a chief named Edric the Wild, drove 
the Noimans out of then countiy. Some of those who had been 
dispossessed of then lands, banded together in the Noith of 
England, some, m Scotland, some, in the thick woods and marshes, 
and whensoevei they could fall upon the Normans, or upon the 
English who had submitted to the Normans, they fought, despoiled, 
and murdered, like the despeiate outlaws that they were Con- 
spiracies w^ere set on foot for a general massacre of the Normans, 
like the old massacre of the Danes In short, the English weie m 
a murderous mood all thiough the kingdom 

King William, fearing he might lose his conquest, came back, 
and tried to pacify the London people by soft woids He then set 
foith to repress tlie country people by stern deeds Among the 
towns which he besieged, and whcie he killed and maimed tlie 
inhabitants without any distinction, sparing none, young or old, 
armed or unarmed, were Oxford, Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Deiby, Lincoln, York In all these places, and m many othcis, 
fire and swoid woiked their utmost horrors, and made the land 
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dreadful to behold The streams and rivers weie discoloured 
with blood j the sky was blackened with smoke ^ the fields 
weie wastes of ashes ^ the waysides were heaped up with dead 
Such are the fatal results of conquest and ambition > Although 
William was a harsh and angry man, I do not suppose that he 
deliberately meant to w'Oik this shocking lum, w^hen he invaded 
England But what he had got by the strong hand, he could 
only keep by the stiong hand, and m so doing he made England 
a gieat gra\e. i 

Two sons of Harold, by name Edmund and Godwin, came 
over from Ireland, with some ships, against the Normans, but w^eie 
defeated This was scaicely done, when the outlaws in the w^oods 
so harassed York, that the Governor sent to the King for help. 
The King despatched a geneial and a large foice to occupy the 
town of Durham The Bishop of that place met the general 
outside the towm, and w^arned him not to enter, as he w^ould be in 
danger there The general cared nothing for the warning, and 
went in with all his men That night, on every hill within sight of 
Duiham, signal fires were seen to blaze When the morning 
dawned, the English, who had assembled in gieat strength, forced 
the gates, rushed into the town, and slew the Normans eveiy one 
The English afterw^ards besought the Danes to come and help 
them The Danes came, with twn hundred and forty ships The 
outlawed nobles joined them, they captured York, and diove the 
Normans out of that city Ihen, William bribed the Danes to go 
away, and took such vengeance on the English, that all the foimer* 
fire and swnrd, smoke and ashes, death and rum, were nothing 
compared with it In melancholy songs, and doleful stones, it was 
still sung and told by cottage fixes on winter evenings, a bundled 
years aftei wards, how", m those dreadful days of the Noimans, theie 
was not, from the River Humbei to the River Tyne, one inhabited 
Milage left, noi one cultivated field — how there was nothing but a 
dismal rum, wdieie the human creatures and the beasts lay dead 
together. 

The outlaws had, at this time, what they called a Camp of 
Refuge, m the midst of the fens ot Cambiidgeshire Protected bv 
those marshy grounds which weie difficult of appioach, they lay 
among the leeds and rushes, and were hidden by the mists that 
rose up from the watery earth Now^, there also was, at that time, 
over the sea in Flanders, an Englishman named Hfrcw ard, w hose 
father had died m his absence, and wiiose propeit) bad been gi\en 
to a Norman When he heaid of this wrong that had been clone 
him (from such of the eviled English as chanced to wander into 
that coimtr} ), he longed foi re\ cage , and joining the outlaws 
in their camp of refuge, became their commandei He ^vas so 
good a solcliei, that the Normans supposed him to be* aided by 
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enchantment William, even aftei he had made a load three miles 
in length acioss the Cambridgeshire marshes, on purpose to attack 
this supposed enchanter, thought it necessary to engage an old 
lady, who pretended to be a sorceress, to come and do a little 
enchantment in the royal cause For this purpose she was pushed 
on befoie the tioops in a wooden tower, but Hereward very soon 
disposed of this unfoitunate soicercss, by burning hei, tower and 
all Ihe monks of the convent of Ely near at hand, howevei, 
who wefc fond of good living, and who found it \ery uncomfortable 
to have the countiy blackaded and then supplies of meat and drink 
cut off, showed the King a secret way of surprising the camp So 
Heieward was soon defeated Whether he afterwards died quietly, 
ox whether he was killed after killing sixteen of the men who 
attacked him (as some old ihymes relate that he did), I cannot say 
His defeat put an end to the Camp of Refuge, and, veiy soon 
afterwards, the King, victorious both in Scotland and in England, 
quelled the last rebellious English noble He then surrounded 
himself with Norman lords, emiched by the property of English 
nobles , had a great suivey made of all the land m England, which 
was enteied as the property of its new owners, on a roll called 
Doomsday Book , obliged the people to put out their fires and 
candles at a certain hour eveiy night, on the ringing of a bell which 
was called The Cuifew, introduced the Noiman di esses and 
manners , made the Normans masters everywhere, and the English, 
sexvants, turned out the English bishops, and put Normans xn their 
places , and showed himself to be the Conqueror indeed 

But, even with his own Normans, he had a restless life They 
were alw^ays hungering and thirsting for the riches of the English , 
and the more he ga\ e, the more they wanted His priests were as 
gieedy as his soldieis We know of only one Norman who plainly 
told his master, the King, that he had come wuth him to England 
to do his duty as a faithful servant, and that property taken by 
foice from other men had no charms for him His name was 
Guilberi We should i\ot forget his name, for it is good to 
remember and to honour honest men 

Besides all these troubles, William the Conqiieior was troubled 
by quarrels among his sons He had three living Robert, 
called CuRiHOSE, because of his shoit legs , William, called Rufus 
or the Red, from the colour of his hair , and Henry, fond of 
learning, and called, m the Noiman language, Bfauclerc, or Fine- 
Scholar When Robert grew up, he asked of his father the govern- 
ment of Noimandy, which he had nominally possessed, as a child, 
under his mother, Matilda. The King refusing to grant it, 
Robert became jealous and discontented , and happening one day, 
while m this temper, to be ridiculed by his brothers, who threw 
water on him fiom a balcony as he was walking before the door^ 
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he diew his swoid, rushed up-stairs, and was only presented by the 
King himself from putting them to death That same night, he 
hotly departed with some followers ftom his father’s court, and 
endeavoured to take the Castle of Rouen by surprise Failing m 
this, he shut himself up in another Castle in Normandy, which the 
King besieged, and where Robert one day unhorsed and nearly 
killed him ^\lthout knowing who he ^^as His submission when he 
disco veied his father, and the intei cession of the queen and others, 
leconciled them, but not soundly , for Robeit soon stiayed •abroad, 
and went from couit to court with his complaints He \\as a gay, 
caieless, thoughtless fellow, spending ail he got on musicians and 
danceis , but his mother loved him, and often, against the King’s 
command, supplied him with money through a messenger named 
Samson At length the incensed King swore he would tear out 
Samson’s eyes , and Samson, thinking that his only hope of safety 
was in becoming a monk, became one, went on such errands no 
more, and kept his eyes in his head 

All this time, fiom the turbulent day of his strange coronation, 
the Conqueror had been struggling, you see, at any cost of cruelty 
and bloodshed, to maintain wiiat he had seized All his leign, he 
struggled still, with the same object ever before him Fie was a 
stern, bold man, and he succeeded m it 

He loved money, and w^as paiticular m his eating, but he had 
only leisuie to indulge one other passion, and that was his lo\e of 
hunting He carried it to such a height that he ordered whole 
villages and towns to be swept aw^ay to make forests foi the deer. 
Not satisfied with sixty-eight Royal Forests, he laid waste an 
immense district, to form another m Hampshire, called the New 
Forest The many thousands of miserable peasants who saw^ their 
little houses pulled dowm, and themselves and children turned into 
the open country without a shelter, detested him for his merciless 
addition to their many sufferings, and when, in the tw'’enty-fiist 
year of his reign (wfiiich proved to be the last), he went over to 
Rouen, England w^as as full of hatied against him, as if every leaf 
on eveiy tiee m all his Royal Forests had been a cuise upon his 
head In the New Foiest, his son Richard (for he had four sons) 
had been gored to death by a Stag , and the people said that this 
so ciuelly-made Forest would >et be fatal to otheis of the Con- 
queror’s race 

He w^as engaged in a dispute with the King of France about 
some territory Wliile he stayed at Rouen, negotiating with that 
King, he kept his bed and took medicines being advised by his 
physicians to do so, on account of having grown to an unwieldy 
size Word being brought to him that the King of Fiance made 
light of this, and joked about it, he swore in a great rage that he 
should lue his jests He assembled his army, maiched into the 
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disputed territory, burnt — his old way ’ — the vines, the crops, and 
flint, and set the to^\n of Mantes on fire But, in an evil houi , 
for, as he rode over the hot rums, his horse, setting his hoofs upon 
some burning embers, staited, thiew him forwaid against the 
pommel of the saddle, and gave him a moital hurt Foi six weeks 
he lay dying in a monasteiy near Rouen, and then made his will, 
giving England to William, Normandy to Robert, and five thousand 
pounds to Hcniy. And now, his violent deeds lay heavy on Ins 
mind ‘'He oideied money to be given to many English chinches 
and monasteries, and — which was much bettci repentance — released 
his piisoners of state, some of whom had been confined in his 
dungeons twenty years 

It was a Septembci morning, and the sun was using, when the 
King was awakened from slumber by the sound of a church bell 
‘ What bell is that ? ’ he faintly asked They told him it was the 
bell of the chapel of Saint Mary ‘ I commend my soul,’ said he, 

‘ to Mary ’ ’ and died 

Think of his name. The Conqueror, and then considei how he 
lay in death ’ The moment he was dead, his physicians, priests, r 
and nobles, not knowing what contest foi the throne might now 
take place, or what might happen in it, hastened away, each man 
for himself and his own property , the mercenary servants of the 
couit began to rob and plunder , the body of the King, m the in- 
decent strife, was rolled from the bed, and lay alone, foi hours, upon 
the giound O Conqueror, of whom so many gieat names aie 
proud now, of whom so many great names thought nothing then, 
it were bettci to have conquered one tiue heait, than England ’ 

By-and-by, the priests came creeping in with prayers and candles ; 
and a good knight, named Herluin, undertook (which no one else 
would do) to convey the body to Caen,, in Normandy, in order that 
it might be buiied in St Stephen’s church there, which the Con- 
queroi had founded But fire, of which he had made such bad use 
m his life, seemed to follow him of itself m death A gieat con- 
fidgiation broke out in the town vhen the body was placed in the 
church, and those picsent running out to extinguish the flames, it 
was once again left alone 

It was not even buiied m peace It was about to be let dovn, 
in Its Royal robes, into a tomb near the high altar, m presence of a 
great concourse of people, when a loud voice in the ciowd cued 
out, ^ This giound is mine ^ Upon it, stood my father’s house 
This King despoiled me of both giound and house to build this 
chinch In the great name of God, I here foibid his body to be 
covered with the earth that is my right > ’ The piiests and bishops 
present, knowing the speaker’s light, and knowing that the King 
had often denied him justice, paid him doi\ n sixty shillings for the 
grave. Even then, the coipse was not at lest The tomb was too 
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small, and they tried to force it in. It broke, a dieadful smell 
arose, the people hurried out into the air, and, for the thud time, it 
was left alone 

Where were the Conqueior’s three sons, that they were not at 
their father’s biiiial? Robert was lounging among minstrels, 
dancers, and gamesters, in France or Geimany, Henry was 
canying his h\e thousand pounds safely away in a convenient chest 
he had got made William the Red was huriying to England, to 
lay hands upon the Royal trcasuie and the crown, 


CHAPTER IX 

ENGLAND UNDER WILLIAM IHE SECOND, CALLED RUFLS 

William the Red, in breathless haste, secured the three great 
forts of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings, and made ith hot speed 
foi Winchester, wheie the Royal treasuie was kept The tieasuier 
delivering him the keys, he found that it amounted to sixty thousand 
pounds m silver, besides gold and jew’-els Possessed of this wealth, 
he soon persuaded the Archbishop of Canterbury to crowm him, 
and became William the Second, King of England 

Rufus wns no sooner on the thione, than he ordered into prison 
again the unhappy state captives whom his father had set fiee, and 
directed a goldsmith to ornament his fathei’s tomb piofusely with 
gold and silver It w^ould have been more dutiful in Inm to ha^ e 
attended the sick Conqueroi when he was d}ing, but England 
itself, like this Red King, who once governed it, has sometimes 
made expensive tombs for dead men whom it ticated shabbily 
when they w^ere alive 

The King’s bi other, Robert of Normandy, seeming quite con- 
tent to be only Duke of that country, and the King’s other brothci, 
Fine-Scholar, being quiet enough with his ii\e thousand pounds m 
a chest, the King flattered himself, we may suppose, with the hope 
of an easy reign But easy reigns w ere difficult to ha^ e in those 
days. The turbulent Bishop Odo (wffio had blessed the Noiman 
aimy at the Battle of Hastings, and wlio, I dare say, took all the 
credit of the victory to himself) soon began, in concert with some 
pow’^erful Norman nobles, to trouble the Red King 

The truth seems to be that this bishop and his friends, who had 
lands m England and lands in Normandy, wished to hold both 
under one Sovereign , and greatly pieferied a thoughtless good- 
natured person, such as Robert was, to Rufus, who, though far 
from being an amiable man in an} re'^pect, w^as keen, and not to be 
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imposed upon They declared m Robeit’s favoui, and letned to 
their castles (those castles were very troublesome to kings) in a 
sullen humour The Red King, seeing the Normans thus falling 
from him, revenged himself upon them by appealing to the English , 
to whom he made a variety of promises, which he never meant to 
peiform — m particular, promises to soften the cruelty of the Forest 
Laws , and who, in return, so aided him with their valoui,that Odo 
was besieged m the Castle of Rochester, and foiced to abandon it, 
and to depart from England for ever whereupon the other rebellious 
Noiniin nobles were soon reduced and scattered 

Ihcn, the Red King went over to Normandy, wheie the people 
suffeied gieatly under the loose rule of Duke Robeit The King’s 
object was to sei/e upon the Duke’s dominions This, the Duke, 
of couise, prepaied to resist^ and miserable war between the two 
brotheis seemed inevitable, when the powerful nobles on both sides, 
who had seen so much of war, interfered to prevent it A treaty 
was made Each of the two brothers agreed to give up something 
of his claims, and that the longer-hver of the two should inheiit all 
the dominions of the other When they had come to this loving 
understanding, they embraced and joined their forces against Jinc- 
Scholar, who had bought some teriitory of Robeit with a part of 
his five thousand pounds, and was consideied a dangerous indi- 
vidual in consequence 

St Michael’s Mount, in Normandy (theie is another St Michael’s 
Mount, in Cornwall, wonderfully like it), was then, as it is now, a 
strong place perched upon the top of a high rock, around which, 
when the tide is in, the sea flows, leaving no road to the mainland 
In' this place, Fine-Scholar shut himself up wuth his soldiers, and 
here he was closely besieged by his two brothers At one time, 
when he was reduced to gieat distress for want of water, the 
gcneious Robert not only permitted his men to get water, but sent 
Emc-Scholar wane from his own table, and, on being lemonstraled 
wuth by the Red King, said ‘What ’ shall w^e let our own bi other 
die of thirst ^ Where shall we get anothei, when he is gone ?’ At 
another time, the Red King riding alone on the shore of the bay, 
looking up at the Castle, was taken by two of Fine-Scholar’s men, 
one of whom wus about to kill him, when he cued out, ‘Hold, 
knave ’ I am the King of England ' ’ The story says that the 
soldier raised him from the giound respectfully and humbly, and 
that the King took him into his service The story may or may 
not be tuie , but at any rate it is tiue that Fine-Scholar could not 
hold out against his united brotheis, and that he abandoned Mount 
St Michael, and wandered about — as poor and forlorn as other 
scholais have been sometimes known to be 

The Sc^Dteh became unquiet in the Red King’s time, and were 
twice defeated — the second time, with the loss of their King, 
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Malcolm, and his son The Welsh became unquiet too Against 
them, Rufus was less successful , for they fought among their native 
mountains, and did great execution on the King’s troops Robeit 
of Normandy became unquiet too^ and, complaining that his 
biother the King did not faithfully perfoim his pait of their agiee- 
ment, took up arms, and obtained assistance from the King of 
b ranee, whom Rufus, in the end, bought off with \a&t sums of 
money England became unquiet too Lord Mowbiay, the 
powerful Eail of Noi thumb ei land, headed a great conspnacy to 
depose the King, and to place upon the thione, Stephen, the 
Conqueror’s near lelative The plot iias discovered , all the chief 
conspirators Mere seized, some were fined, some weie put in 
prison, some weie put to death The Earl of Northumbeiland 
himself ivas shut up in a dungeon beneath Windsor Castle, wheie 
he died, an old man, thirty long years afteiwards The Piiests in 
England were more unquiet than any other class oi powxr , foi the 
Red King treated them with such small ceremony that he refused 
to appoint new bishops or archbishops when the old ones died, 
»but kept all the wealth belonging to those offices m his own 
hands. In return for this, the Priests wiote his life when he was 
dead, and abused him well I am inclined to think, myself, that 
there was little to choose betw^een the Priests and the Red King , 
that both sides were greedy and designing, and that they w^cre 
faiily matched 

The Red King w^as false of heart, selfish, covetous, and mean 
He had a worthy minister m his favourite, Ralph, nicknamed — for * 
almost eveiy famous person had a nickname in those rough days — 
Flambard, or the Firebrand Once, the King being ill, became 
penitent, and made Anselm, a foreign priest and a good man, 
Aichbishop of Canterbury But he no sooner got well again than 
he repented of his repentance, and peisisted m wiongfully keeping 
to himself some of the wealth belonging to the aichbishoiinc 
This led to violent disputes, which w^ere aggravated by there being 
m Rome at that time two ii\al Popes , ^ach of whom declaied he 
was the only real oiiginal infallible Pope, wlio couldn’t make a 
mistake At last, Anselm, knowung the Red King’s chaiacter, and 
not feeling himself safe m England, asked leave to return abioacl 
The Red King gladly gave it , for he knew that as soon as Anselm 
was gone, he could begin to store up all the Canteibuiy money 
again, for his own use 

By such means, and by taxing and oppressing the English people 
in every possible way, the Red King became very nch When he 
wanted money for any purpose, he laised it by some means or 
other, and cared nothing for the injustice he did, or the misery he 
caused Having the opportunity of buying from Robert J:he wdiole 
duchy of Normandy for fi\e years, he taxed the English people 
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moxe than ever, and made the very convents sell their plate and 
valuables to supply him with the means to make the purchase. 
But he x^as as quick and eagei m putting down levolt as he was in 
raising money, for, a pait of the Norman people objecting — very 
naturally, I think — to being sold in this way, he headed an army 
against them with all the speed and energy of his fathei He was 
so impatient, that he embaiked for Noimandy in a great gale of 
•wind And when the sailors told him it was dangerous to go to 
sea in &ch angry weather, he replied, ‘ Hoist sail and away > Did 
you evei hear of a king who was drowned ? ’ 

You will wonder how it was that even the careless Robeit came 
to sell his dominions. It happened thus. It had long been the 
custom for many English people to make journeys to Jerusalem, 
which weie called pilgrimages, in oidcr that they might pray beside 
the tomb of Oui Saviour there Jerusalem belonging to the Turks, 
and the Turks hating Christianity, these Christian travelleis weie 
often insulted and ill used The Pilgrims bore it patiently for some 
time, but at length a remaikable man, of gicat earnestness and 
eloquence, called Peter the Hermit, began to preach in various'" 
places against the Turks, and to declare that it vas the duty of 
good Chiistians to diive away those unbelievers from the tomb of 
Our Saviour, and to take possession of it, and piotect it An 
excitement such as the world had nevei known befoie was created 
Thousands and thousands of men of all ranks and conditions de- 
parted for Jerusalem to make war against the Turks The wai is 
called m history the first Crusade , and every Crusader wore a cross 
maiked on his right shoulder 

All the Crusadeis were not zealous Christians Among them 
were vast numbers of the restless, idle, piofiigate, and adventurous 
spiiit of the time Some became Crusaders foi the love of change, 
some, m the hope of plundci , some, because they had nothing to 
do at home , some, because they did what the priests told them , 
some, because they liked to see foreign countries , some, because 
they were fond of knocking men about, and would as soon knock 
a Turk about as a Christian Robert of Normandy may have been 
iiiflaenced by all these motives , and by a kind desire, besides, to 
save the Christian Pilgiims fiom bad treatment in future Pie 
wanted to raise a number of aimed men, and to go to the Crusade 
ITe could not do so without money He had no money , and he 
sold his dominions to his brother, the Red King, for five years 
With the large sum he thus obtained, he fitted out his Crusadeis 
gallantly, and went ai^ay to Jeiusalem m martial state The Red 
King, who made money out of everything, stayed at home, busily 
squeezing more money out of Normans and English 

After finee years of great hardship and suffering — from shipwieck 
at sea; fiom travel m stiange lands ; from hungei, thiist, and fevei, 
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upon the burning sands of the desert, and fiom the fuij/ of the 
Tuiks — the valiant Crusaders got possession of Our Saviour’s tomb. 
The Turks vere still resisting and fighting bia\cl}j but this success 
inci eased the genual desire in Europe to join the Crusade Another 
gieat blench Duke '\\a& proposing to sell his dominions for a term 
to the rich Red King, hen the Red King’s reign came to a sudden 
and violent end 

You have not forgotten the New borest i^hich the Conqiieior 
made, and vhieh the misciablc people whose homes he Iflid laid 
waste, so hated Ihe cruelty of the Forest Laws, and the toitme 
and death they biought upon the peasantr), increased this hatred 
The poor peisecuted country people bclieied that the New boiest 
was enchanted Ihc} said that m thunder-storms, and on dark 
nights, demons appealed, mo\ing beneath the bunches of the 
gloomy tiecs They said that a tenibie spectie had foretold to 
Noiman hunteis that the Red King should be punished there 
And now, in the pleasant season of May, when the Red King had 
reigned almost thirteen 5 ears , and a second Prince of the Con- 
xiueior’s blood — another Richaid, the son of Duke Robert — was 
killed by an aiiow in this dieadcd Forest, the people said that 
the second time was not the last, and that there was another death 
to come 

It was a lonel} forest, accursed in the people’s heaits for the 
wicked deeds that had been done to make it, and no man sa-ve 
the King and his Couitieis and Huntsmen, liked to stray there 
But, in reality, it was like any other forest In the spring, the 
gieen lea\es bioke out of the buds, in the summer, flourished 
heartil}, and made deep shades, m the winter, shin tiled and blew 
down, and lay m brown heaps on the moss Some trees were 
stately, and grew^ high and strong , some had fallen of themseh es , 
some were felled by the forester’s axe , some wxic hollow, and the 
labbits bmiowed at their roots , some few were struck by lightning, 
and stood wdiite and bare There were hill-sides co\ered with rich 
fein, on which the moining dew so beautifully spaikled, there weie 
brooks, where the deer went down to drink, or over which the 
wdiole held bounded, fl}ing fiom the airow^s of the huntsmen , there 
were sunny glades, and solemn jdaces where but little light came 
through the rustling leases The songs of the birds m the New^ 
Foiest were pleasanter to hear than the shouts of fighting men 
outside , and e^ en when the Red King and his Court came hunting 
thiough Its solitudes, cuising loud and iiding hard, with a jmgling 
of stirrups and bridles and knives and daggers, they did much less 
harm there thon among the English or Normans, and the stags died 
(as they lived) far easier than the people 

Upon a day in August, the Red King, now icconciied to las 
biothcr, bine-Scholar, came with a great tram to hunt m the New 
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Foiest Fme-Scholar was of the paity They were a meiry paity, 
and had lam all night at Malwood-Keep, a hunting-lodge m the 
foiest, where they had made good cheei, both at supper and break- 
fast, and had drunk a deal of wine The paity dispersed in various 
directions, as the custom of hunters then was The King took 
wuth him only Sir Walter Tyrrll, who was a famous sportsman, 
and to whom he had given, before they mounted horse that moinmg, 
two fine ariows 

The last time the King was ever seen alive, he was iiding with 
Sir Walter Tyrrcl, and their dogs were hunting together 

It was almost night, when a poor chai coal-burner, passing through 
the forest with his cart, came upon the solitary body of a dead man, 
shot with an arrow m the breast, and still bleeding He got it into 
his cart It was the body of the King Shaken and tumbled, with 
Its red beard all whitened with lime and clotted with blood, it was 
diiven m the cart by the chaicoal-buiner next day to Winchester 
Cathedral, where it was received and buried 

Sir ^Valtei Tyiiel, who escaped to Normandy, and claimed the 
protection of the King of France, swore m France that the Red^ 
King was suddenly shot dead by an airow from an unseen hand, 
while they were hunting together , that he was fearful of being 
suspected as the King’s muiderer , and that he instantly set spurs 
to his horse, and fled to the sea-shore Others dcclaied that the 
King and Sii Walter Tyriel were hunting m company, a little before 
sunset, standing m bushes opposite one anothei, when a stag came 
between them That the King diew his bow and took aim, but the 
stung broke That the King then cued, ‘ Shoot, Walter, m the 
Devil’s name ' ’ lliat Sii Walter shot That the aiiow glanced 
against a tiee, was turned aside fiom the stag, and struck the King 
flora his horse, dead 

By whose hand the Red King leally fell, and whether that hand 
despatched the arrow to his bieast by accident oi by design, is only 
known to God Some think his brother may have caused him to 
be killed , but the Red King had made so many enemies, both 
among piiests and people, that suspicion may reasonably rest upon 
a less unnatural murderer Men know no moie than that he was 
found dead in the New Forest, which the suffering people had 
regarded as a doomed ground foi his lace 
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CHAPTER X 

INGLAND UNDER HENRY THE IIRST, C VLLLD HNE-SLHOLAR 

P INI -Scholar, on hearing of the Red King’s death, hu«ied to 
Wiiichtstei with as much speed as Rufus himself had made, to 
seize the Ro^al treasure But the keeper of the treasiiie, who had 
been one of the hunting-party in the Porest, made haste to 
^Vinchestcr too, and, arming there at about the same time, refused 
to }icld it up Upon this, Fine-Scholar drew his sword, and 
threatened to kill the tieasurer, who might have paid for his 
fidelity with his life, but that he knew” longer resistance to be 
useless when he found the Prince supported by a company of 
pow^erful barons, w^ho declared they w^ere determined to make him 
King The treasurer, therefore, gave up the money and jew els of 
T:he Crowm and on the third day after the death of the Red King, 
being a Sunday, Fine-Scholar stood before the high altar in West- 
minster Abbey, and made a solemn declaration that he would 
resign the Church property which his brothei had seized that he 
would do no wrong to the nobles ^ and that he would restore to the 
people the laws of Edward the Confessor, with all the impiovcments 
of William the Conqueror So began the leign of King Henry 
THE PTrsi 

The people weie attached to their new King, both because he 
had known distresses, and because he was an Englishman b) biith 
and not a Norman To strengthen this last hold upon them, the 
King wished to mairy an English lady, and could think of no 
other wife than M\ud ihe Good, the daughter of tlie King of 
Scotland Although this good Princess did not love the King, she 
w^as so affected by the representations the nobles made to her of 
the great charity it w^ould be in her to unfte the Norman and Saxon 
races, and piev^ent hatred and bloodshed between them for the 
future, that she consented to become his wife After some disputing 
among the priests, who said that as she had been in a con\ent ni 
her youth, and had woin the veil of a nun, she could not lawfully 
be mariied — against which the Princess stated that her aunt, with 
whom she had lived m her youth, had indeed sometimes thrown a 
piece of black stuff over her, but for no other reason than because 
the nun’s veil was the only dress the conquering Normans respected 
in girl or woman, and not because she had taken the vows of a nun, 
which she nevei had — she was declared free to mairy, and was 
made King Henry’s Queen A good Queen she was, btautiful, 
kind-hearted, and worthy of a better husband than the King 
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For he was a cunning and unscrupulous man, though firm and 
clever He cared very little for his word, and took any means to 
gam his ends All this is shown in his treatment of his biother 
Robert — Robert, who had suffered him to be refreshed with water, 
and who had sent him the wine from his own table, when he was 
shut up, with the crows flying below him, parched with thiist, m the 
castle on the top of St Michael’s Mount, where his Red brothei 
would |iave let him die 

Before the King began to deal iMth Robeit, he removed and 
disgiaced all the favourites of the late King, who ^^cre for the 
most pait base characters, much detested by the people Flambaid, 
or Fiiebrand, whom the late King had made Bishop of Durham, of 
all things in the world, Henry imprisoned m the Towci , but 
Firebrand was a great jokei and a jolly companion, and made 
himself so popular with his guaids that they pietended to know 
nothing about a long rope that was sent into his prison at the 
bottom of a deep flagon of wine The guards took the wine, and 
Fiiebiand took the rope, with which, when they were fast asleep, 
he let himself down from a window in the night, and so got cleverl}' 
aboaid ship and away to Normandy 

Now Robeit, when his brother Fine-Scholar came to the throne, 
was still absent in the Holy Land Henry pretended that Robeit 
had been made Sovereign of that country , and he had been away 
so long, that the ignorant people believed it But, behold, when 
Hemy had been sometime King of England, Robert came home to 
Normandy , having leisurely returned from Jerusalem through Italy, 
in which beautiful country he had enjoyed himself very much, and 
had maiiied a lady as beautiful as itself * In Normandy, he found 
Firebrand waiting to iiige him to assert his claim to the English 
crown, and declaie wai against King Henry This, after great loss 
of time in feasting and dancing with his beautiful Italian wife among 
his Norman friends, he at last did 

The English in geneial were on King Hemy’s side, though many 
of the Noimans were on PvObeit’s But the English sailors deserted 
the King, and took a gieat part of the English fleet ovei to 
Normandy, so that Robert came to invade this country in no 
foreign vessels, but m English ships The viituous Anselm, ho\\- 
cver, whom Henry had invited back from abioad, and made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ^\as steadfast in the King’s cause, and 
it was so well suppoited that the two armies, instead of fighting, 
made a peace Poor Robeit, who trusted anybody and eveiybody, 
readily trusted his brothei, the King , and agreed to go home and 
receive a pension from England, on condition that all his folio v ers 
wcie fully paidoned This the King very faithfully promised, but 
Robert was no sooner gone than he began to punish them. 

Among them was the Earl of Shiewsbury, who, on being 
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summoned by the King to ans\-\er to tivc-and foity accusations, 
rode away to one of his strong castles, shut himself up therein, 
called around him Ins tenants and vassals, and fought for his 
liberty, but was defeated and banished Robert, with all his faults, 
was so tiue to his w^ord, that w^hen he fiist heaid of this nobleman 
having risen against his brother, he laid waste the Earl of Shrew^sbury’s 
estates m Normandy, to show the King that he would fa\our no 
bleach of their treaty Finding, on better information, aftgrwaids, 
that the EaiTs only ciime was having been his fiiend, he came o\tT 
to England, 111 his old thoughtless, waim-hcarted wa\, to intercede 
with the King, and remind him of the solemn piomise to pardon 
all his follow CIS 

'This confidence might ha\e put the false King to the blush, but 
It did not Pretending to be \ei} friendly, he so surrounded his 
brother with spies and traps, that Robeit, who was quite in his 
powei, had nothing foi it but to lenounce his pension and escape 
wfiiile he could Getting home to Normandy, and undei standing 
the King bettei now”, he naturally allied himself with his old fiiend 
•the Earl of Shrew”sbury, who had still thirty castles in that country 
Ihis was e\actly what Henry w^anted He immediately declared 
that Robert had broken the tieaty, and next }ear imaded 
Noimandy 

He pietended that he came to deliver the Noimans, at their own 
request, from his biothePs misrule Iheie is reason to fear that 
his misiule was bad enough , for his beautiful wife had died, leading 
him with an infant son, and his court was again so careless, dis- 
sipated, and ill regulated, that it was said he sometiims lay m bed 
of a day for want of clothes to put on — his attendants having stolen 
all his dresses But he headed his aim} like a bla^e prince and a 
gallant soldiei, though he had the misfoitune to be taken prisoner 
b} King Henry, with foui hundred of his Knights Among them 
was pool haimlcss Edgar Atheling, w^ho lo\ed Robert well Edgar 
was not important enough to be severe with The King afteiwaids 
gave him a small pension, which he li\ed upon and died upon, m 
peace, among the quiet w”oods and fields of England 

And Robert— poor, kind, generous, wasteful, heedless Robert, 
with so many faults, and }ct with virtues that might have made a 
better and a happier man — what was the end of him? If the King 
had had the magnanimity to say with a kind air, ‘ Brother, tell me, 
befoie these noblemen, that from this time you will be my faithful 
follower and friend, and ne\er raise yom hand against me or my 
forces more ’ ’ he might have tiusted Robert to the death But the 
King was not a magnanimous man He sentenced his biother to 
he confined for life in one of the Ro}al Castles In the beginning 
of his impiisonment, he wms allowed to iide out, guarded, but he 
one day broke aw”ay from his guaid and galloped off. He had the 
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evil foitune to ride into a swamp, wheie his hoise stuck fast and he 
was taken When the King heard of it he oidered him to be 
blinded, which was done by putting a icd-hot metal basin on his 
eyes 

And so, in darkness and in piison, many years, he thought of all 
his past life, of the time he had wasted, of the treasure he had 
s(iuandcied, of the oppoitunities he had lost, of the youth he had 
thlown^a^vay, of the talents he had neglected Sometimes, on fine 
autumn mornings, he would sit and think of the old hunting parties 
in the free Forest, where he had been the foiemost and the gayest 
Sometimes, in the still nights, he would wake, and mourn for the 
many nights that had stolen past him at the gaming-table , some- 
times, would seem to hear, upon the melancholy wind, the old 
songs of the minstrels , sometimes, would dieam, m his blindness, 
of the light and glitter of the Norman Couit Many and many a 
time, he groped back, in his fancy, to Jerusalem, where he had 
fought so well , or, at the head of his biave companions, bowed his 
feathered helmet to the shouts of welcome gieeting him m Italy, 
and seemed again to walk among the sunny vineyaids, or on the* 
shore of the blue sea, w ith his lovely wife And then, thinking of 
her grave, and of his fatherless boy, he would stietch out his solitaiy 
arms and w^eep 

At length, one day, there lay m prison, dead, with ciuel and 
disfiguiing scars upon his eyelids, bandaged from his jailer’s sight, 
but on which the eternal Heavens looked dowm, a worn old man of 
eighty He had once been Robeit of Noimandy Pity him ’ 

At the time when Robert of Normandy w^as taken prisoner by his 
bi other, Robert’s little son was only five yeais old This child w^as 
taken, too, and carried before the King, sobbing and crying, foi, 
young as he was, he knew he had good reason to be afraid of his 
Royal uncle The King was not much accustomed to pity those 
who weic in his power, but his cold heart seemed for the moment 
to soften towards the boy He w^as observed to make a gieat effoit, 
as if to prevent himself from being cruel, and ordered the child to 
be taken away, wheieupon a certain Baron, wiio had maiiicd a 
daughter of Duke Robert’s (by name, Helie of Saint Saen), took 
chaige of him, tenderly The King s gentleness did not last long 
Before two years were over, he sent messengers to this lord’s Castle 
to sei/e the child and bring him aw^’ay The Baton was not theie 
at the time, but his servants were faithful, and carried the boy off in 
his sleep and hid him When the Baion came home, and was told 
what the King had done, he took the child abioad, and, leading 
him by the hand, w^ent from King to King and from Coint to Court, 
relating how the child had a claim to the throne of England, and 
how his* uncle the King, knowing that he had that claim, would 
have murdered him, perhaps, but for his escape, 
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The youth and innocence of the pictty little William Fitz- 
Roblri (for that ^\as his name) made him many friends at that 
time When he became a >ouiig man, the King of France, uniting 
'VMth the hrench Counts of Anjou and Flanders, supported his cause 
against the King of England, and took man> of the King’s towns 
and castles in Normandy But, King Hcniy, artful and cunning 
always, bribed some of William’s fnuids with mone}, some with 
piomises, some with power He bought off the Count of Anjou, by 
promising to mairy his eldest son, also named Willi to the 
Count’s daughter, and indeed the whole tiust of this King’s life 
was in such bai gains, and he belie\ed (as many another King has 
done since, and as one King did in Fiance a \ei} little time ago) 
that c\cr} man’s truth and honour can be bought at some price 
For all this, he was so afraid of William Fitz-Robert and his friends, 
that, foi a long time, he believed his life to be m danger , and ne\ er 
lay down to sleep, e\en m his palace surrounded by his guards, 
without ha\ing a sword and buckler at his bedside 

To strengthen his power, the King withgieat ceremony betrothed 
4 iis eldest daughter j\lAriiD\, then a child only eight \ears old, to 
be the wife of Henry the Fifth, the Emperor of Germain To raise 
her marriage-poition, he taxed the English people m a most oppres- 
sive manner , then tieated them to a great procession, to restore 
then good humour, and sent Matilda away, in fine state, with the 
German ambassadois, to be educated in the country of her future 
husband 

And now his Queen, !Maud the Good, unhappih died It was a 
sad thought for that gentle lady, that the only hope with which she 
had mained a man whom she had never loved — the hope of recon- 
ciling the Norman and English races — had failed At the very 
time of her death, Normandy and all France was in aims against 
England , for, so soon as his last danger was over, King Henry had 
been false to all the French powers he had piomised, bribed, and 
bought, and they had naturally united against him After some 
fighting, however, in which few suffered, but the unhappy common 
people (who alwa}s sufteied, whatsoever was the matter) he began 
to piomise, bribe, and buy again , and by those means, and by the 
help of the Pope, who exerted himself to save more bloodshed, and 
by solemnly declaring, over and over again, that he reall} i\as m 
earnest this time, and would keep his woid, the King made peace 

One of the fust consequences of this peace was, that the King 
went over to Normandy with his son Prince William and a i^reat 
retinue, to have the Pimee acknowledged as his successor by the 
Noiman Nobles, and to contnet the piomised man nge (this was 
one of the many promises the King had broken) between him and 
the daughter of the Count of Anjou Both these things were 
triumphantly done, with gieat show and rejoicing, and on the 
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twenty-fifth of November, in the year one thousand one bundled 
and twenty, the whole letinuc prepared to embark at the Port of 
Biifleur, foi the voyage home 

On that day, and at that place, there came to the King, Fitz- 
Stephen, a sea-captain, and said 

‘ My liege, my father served your father all his life, upon the sea 
Pie steered the ship with the golden boy upon the prow, in which 
your father sailed to conquer England. I beseech you to grant me 
the sanfe office I ha\e a fair vessel in the harbour here, called The 
White Ship, manned by fifty sailors of lenown I piay you. Sue, to 
let your servant have the honour of steering you in The White Ship 
to England ' ’ 

‘ I am sorry, friend,’ replied the King, ‘ that my vessel is already 
chosen, and that I cannot (theiefore) sail with the son of the man 
who served my father But the Prince and all his company shall 
go along with you, m the fair White Ship, manned by the fifty 
sailois of renown ’ 

An houi or two afterwards, the King set sail m the vessel he had 
chosen, accompanied by othei vessels, and, sailing all night with a' 
fair and gentle wind, ariived upon the coast of England in the 
moining While it was yet night, the people in some of those ships 
heard a faint wild ciy come over the sea, and w^ondeied what 
it was. 

Now, the Piince was a dissolute, debauched young man of 
eighteen, who bore no love to the English, and had declaied that 
when he came to the tin one he would yoke them to the plough like 
oxen He went aboard The White Ship, with one hundred and 
forty youthful Nobles like himself, among whom weie eighteen 
noble ladies of the highest rank All this gay company, with their 
servants and the fifty sailors, made three hundied souls aboaid the 
fair White Ship 

‘ Give thiee casks of wine, Fitz-Stephen,’ said the Prince, Ho the 
fifty sailois of renown ^ My father the King has sailed out of the 
harbour What time is there to make merry heie, and yet reach 
England with the rest ^ ’ 

‘ Prince ’ ’ said Fitz-Stephen, ‘ before morning, my fifty and The 
White Ship shall overtake the sw iftest vessel in attendance on your 
father the King, if we sail at midnight ' ’ 

Then the Pi nice commanded to make merry, and the sailors 
drank out the three casks of wane , and the Piince and all the noble 
company danced m the moonlight on the deck of The White Ship, 

When, at last, she shot out of the haibour of Barfleui, there 
was not a sober seaman on board But the sails were all set, and 
the oars all going meirily Fitz-Stephen had the helm The gay 
young nobles and the beautiful ladies, wrapped m mantles of various 
bright coloms to protect them from the cold, talked, laughed, and 
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sang. The Prince encouraged the fift} sailois to row harder yet, foi 
the honour of The White Ship 

Crash ’ A terrific cr} broke from thiee hundied heaits It was 
the cry the people m the distant \cssels of the King heard faintly 
on the watei The White Ship had struck upon a roek — was filling 
— going down ^ 

kitz-Stephen hurried the Piince into a boat, with some few 
Nobles ‘Push off,’ he whispeied, ‘and row to land It is not 
far, and the sea is smooth The lest of us must die ’ • 

But, as they rowed away, fast, fiom the sinking ship, the Prince 
heard the \oice of his sistei vrif, the Countess of Perche, calling 
for help He ne\er in his life had been so good as he was then 
He cried in an agony, ‘ Row^ back at any risk ^ I cannot beai to 
leave her ! ^ 

They rowed hack As the Pimce held out his aims to catch his 
sister, such numbers leaped m, that the boat was o\crsct And in 
the same instant The White Ship went down 

Onl> tw^o men floated The} both clung to the mam ^ald of the 
ship, which had bioken from the mast, and now supported them. 
One asked the other who he w^as? He said, ‘I am a nobleman, 
Godfrey b> name, the son of Giiblrt de l’Aigil And }ou^’ 
said he ‘ I am Berold, a poor butcher of Rouen,’ was the answer 
Then, they said together, ‘ Lord be merciful to us both ' ’ and tried 
to encourage one another, as the} drifted in the cold benumbing 
sea on that unfortunate No\ ember night 
By-and-b>, another man came swimming towards them, whom 
they knew^ when he pushed aside his long wet hair, to be Fit/- 
Stephen ‘Where is the Prince?’ said he ‘Gone’ Gone’’ the 
two cried together ‘ Neither he, nor his brother, nor his sister, nor 
the King’s niece, noi her brother, nor any one of all the brave tliite 
hundred, noble or commoner, except we three, has risen abo\e the 
water'’ kitz-Stephen, with a ghastly face, cried, ‘Woe' woe, to 
me ' ’ and sunk to the bottom 

The other tw o clung to the yard foi some hours At length the 
young noble said famtl}, ‘ 1 am exhausted, and chilled with the cold, 
and can hold no longer Farew^ell, good friend ' God prtsLr\e 
you ' ’ So, he dropped and sunk , and of all the brilliant ciowd, the 
poor Butcher of Rouen alone w^as saved In the moining, some 
fisheimen saw him floating in his sheep-skm coat, and got him into 
their boat — the sole relater of the dismal tale 

For three days, no one dared to can*} the intelligence to the King 
At length, they sent into his presence a little bo}, who, weeping 
bitterly, and kneeling at his feet, told him that The White Ship was 
lost with all on board The King fell to the ground like a dead 
man, and never, ne\er afterw^ards, w^as seen to smile 

But he plotted again, and piomised again, and bribed and bought 
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again, m his old deceitful way Having no son to succeed him, 
after all his pains (‘ The Prince will never yoke us to the plough, 
now ’ ’ said the English people), he took a second wife — Adelais 
or Alice, a duke’s daughter, and the Pope’s niece. Having no 
more children, however, he proposed to the Barons to swear that 
they would lecognise as his successor, his daughter Matilda, whom, 
as she was now a widow, he married to the eldest son of the Count 
of Anjou, Gloflrey, suinamed Plant agenet, from a custom he 
had of Scaring a spiig of floweiing broom (called Genet in French) 
in his cap for a feather As one false man usually makes many, and 
as a false King, m particular, is pretty certain to make a false Court, 
the Baions took the oath about the succession of Matilda (and her 
childien after hei), twice over, without in the least intending to keep 
It The King was now relieved fiom any remaining fears of William 
Fitz-Robeit, by his death in the Monasteiy of St Omer, m France, 
at twcnty-siK years old, of a pike- wound m the hand And as 
Matilda gave birth to three sons, he thought the succession to the 
throne secure 

He spent most of the latter part of his life, which was troubled by'" 
family quanels, in Noimandy, to be near Matilda. When he had 
leigned upward of thirty-five yeais, and was sixty-seven yeais old, 
he died of an indigestion and fever, brought on by eating, when he 
was far from well, of a fish called Lamprey, against which he had 
often been cautioned by his physicians His remains were brought 
over to Reading Abbey to be buried 

You may peihaps hear the cunning and promise-b leaking of King 
Henry the h irst, called ‘ policy ’ by some people, and ‘ diplomacy ' 
by others Neither of these fine words will m the least mean that 
it was true , and nothing that is not true can possibly be good 

His greatest merit, that I know of, w'as his love of learning. 
I should have given him greater credit even for that, if it had been 
strong enough to induce him to spare the eyes of a certain poet he 
once took prisoner, who was a knight besides But he ordered the 
poet’s eyes to be torn from his head, because he had laughed at 
him m his verses , and the poet, m the pain of that torture, dashed 
out his own brains against his prison wall King Henry the Fust 
was avaricious, levengeful, and so false, that I suppose a man never 
lived whose word was less to be relied upon. 
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CHAPTER XI 

FNGLVND UNDER MAIILDV \ND SIT'PHEN 

The King was no sooner dead than all the plans and schetjies he 
had laboined at so long, and lied so much for, crumbled a^^ay like 
a holloA\ heap of sand Silphi^n, ^\hom he had never misliusted 
or suspected, started up to claim the thione 

Stephen \\as the son of Adela, the Contiueror’s daughter, maiued 
to the Count of Elois To Stephen, and to his brother Hbnr\, 
the late King had been liberal , making Htnr} Bishop of inehester, 
and finding a good marriage for Stephen, and much eniiching him 
This did not prevent Stephen from hastilj producing a false \utness, 
a servant of the late King, to sv^ear that the King had named him 
for his heir upon his death-bed On this evidence the Aichbishop 
5f Canterbury crowned him The ne^v King, so suddenly made, 
lost not a moment m seizing the Ro>al trcasuie, and lining foreign 
soldiers with some of it to protect his throne 

If the dead King had even done as the false witness said, he 
would have had small right to will aw^ay the Englidi people, like so 
many sheep or oxen, without their consent But he had, m fact, 
bequeathed all his teriitor} to hlatilda , who, supported by Rolprt, 
Eail of Gloucester, soon began to dispute the crown Some of the 
pow'eiful barons and priests took her side, some took Stephen’s, all 
fortified their castles, and again the misciable English people were 
nivolved m war, from which they could never derive advantage 
whosoever was victorious, and in which all parties plundered, 
toitured, starved, and ruined them 

Five years had passed since the death of Henry the Fust — and 
during those five years there had been two terrible inv asions by the 
people of Scotland under their King, David, who was at last defeated 
with all his army — v\hen Matilda, attended b} her brother Robert 
and a large force, appeared m England to maintain her claim A 
battle w^as fought betw^een her troops and King Stephen’s at Lincoln , 
in which the King himself was taken prisoner, after biavely fighting 
until his battle-axe and sword were broken, and was cairied into 
strict confinement at Gloucester Matilda then submitted herself 
to the Priests, and the Priests crow ned her Queen of England 
She did not long enjoy this dignity The people of London had 
a great affection for Stephen, many of the Barons considered it 
degrading to be ruled by a woman , and the Queen’s temper was 
so haughty that she made innumerable enemies The people of 
London revolted, and, m alliance with the troops of Stephen, 
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besieged her at Winchester, where they took her brother Robeit 
pusoner, whom, as liei best soldier and chief general, she was glad 
to exchange for Stephen himself, who thus regained his liberty 
Then, the long war went on afresh Once, she was piessed so hard 
in the Castle of Oxford, jn the winter weather when the snow lay 
thick upon the ground, that her only chance of escape \vas to dress 
herself all m white, and, accompanied by no more than thiee 
faithful Knights, dressed in like manner that their figures might not 
be seeh from Stephen’s camp as they passed over the snow, to steal 
away on foot, cross the frozen Thames, walk a long distance, and 
at last gallop away on horseback All this she did, but to no great 
puipose then , for her brother dying while the stiuggle was yet 
going on, she at last withdrew to Normandy 

In two or three years after her withdrawal her cause appeared in 
England, afresh, m the person of her son Henry, young Plantagenet, 
who, at only eighteen years of age, was very powerful not only on 
account of his mother having lesigned all Noimandy to him, but also 
from his having mariied Eleanor, the divoiced wife of the Fiench 
King, a bad woman, who had great possessions m Fiance Louie, 
the French King, not relishing this arrangement, helped Eustace, 
King Stephen’s son, to invade Normandy but Henry drove their 
united foices out of that country, and then returned here, to assist 
his paitisans, whom the King was then besieging at Wallmgfoid 
upon the Thames, Here, for two days, divided only by the river, 
the two armies lay encamped opposite to one anothei — on the e\e, 
as it seemed to all men, of another desperate fight, when the Earl 
OF Arundel took heart and said ‘ that it was not reasonable to 
prolong the unspeakable miseries of two kingdoms to minister to 
the ambition of two princes ’ 

Many other noblemen repeating and supporting this when it was 
once uttered, Stephen and young Plantagenet went down, each to 
his own bank of the river, and held a conveisation acioss it, m 
which they arranged a truce, very much to the dissatisfaction of 
Eustace, who swaggered away with some followers, and laid \iolent 
hands on the Abbey of St Edmund’s-Bury, wdiere he presently died 
mad The truce led to a solemn council at Winchester, m which 
It was agieed that Stephen should retain the crown, on condition 
of his declaiing Henry his successor, that William, another son 
of the King’s, should inhciit his father’s ughtful possessions, and 
that all the Crown lands which Stephen had given away should be 
recalled, and all the Castles he had permitted to be built demolished. 
Thus teimmated the bitter wai, which had now lasted fifteen years, 
and had again laid England waste In the next year Stephen died, 
after a troubled reign of nineteen years 

Altho?igh King Stephen was, for the time in which he lived, a 
humane and moderate man, with many excellent qualities , and 
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although nothing woise is known of him than his usurpation of the 
Crown, which he probably e\cused to himseli by the consideiation 
that King Henry the First was a usurper too — which was no excuse 
at all, the people of England suffered moie m these dread nineteen 
}ears, than at any former pciiod e\en of then suffeiing histor}. In 
the dnision of the nobility between the two iival claimants of the 
Crown, and in the growth of what is called the Feudal S}stcm 
(which made the peasants the born vassals and meie sla\cs of the 
Barons), e\eiy Noble had his stiong Castle, where he reigned tlie 
cruel king of all the neighbouring people Accoidingh, he per- 
petrated whatever cruelties he chose. And never were wease 
cruelties committed upon earth than in wretched England in those 
nineteen } ears 

The writers who were living then describe them tearfully They 
say that the castles were filled with devils rather than with men, 
that the peasants, men and women, were put into dungeons foi then 
gold and silvei, were tortured with fire and smoke, were hung up by 
the thumbs, were hung up by the heels with great weights to their 
beads, were tom with jagged irons, killed with hunger, bioken to 
death m nairow^ chests filled vMth shaip-pointed stones, murdered in 
countless fiendish ways In England there was no corn, no meat, 
no cheese, no buttei, there weie no tilled lands, no harvests Ashes 
of burnt towns, and dreary wastes, were all that the traveller, fearful 
of the robbers who prowded abroad at all horns, would see 111 a long 
day’s journey, and from sunrise until night, he would not come 
upon a home 

The clergy sometimes suffered, and heavily too, fiom pillage, but 
many of them had castles of their own, and fought in helmet and 
armour like the baions, and drew lots with other fighting men for 
then shaie of booty The Pope (or Bishop of Rome), on King 
Stephen’s resisting his ambition, laid England under an Inteidict at 
one period of this reign , which means that he allowed no service 
to be performed in the churches, no couples to be marned, no bells 
to be rung, no dead bodies to be buried An} man hav ing the 
power to lefuse these things, no matter whether he were called a 
Pope 01 a Poulteier, would, of couise, have the power of afflicting 
numbeis of innocent people That nothing might be wvanting to 
the miseries of King Stephen’s time, the Pope threw in this con- 
tribution to the public store — not very like the widow^’s contribution, 
as I think, when Our Saviour sat m Jemsalem over-against the 
Tieasuiy, ‘and she thiew m two mites, which make a farthing ’ 
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CHAPTER XII 

ENGLAND UNDER HFNRY THE SECOND 

Part ihe First 

PItNRY Pi ANTAGENET, when he was but twent5'-one years old, 
^[uietly succeeded to the throne of England, according to his 
agiecmcnt made with the late King at Winchester Six weeks 
alter Stephen’s death, he and his Queen, Eleanor, weie crowned 
m that city , into which they rode on horseback in great state, side 
by side, amidst much shouting and lejoicing, and clashing of music, 
and strewing of flowers 

The reign of King Hemy the Second began well The King 
had gieat possessions, and (what with his own rights, and what 
\/ith those of his wife) was lord of one-third part of France He 
was a young man of vigour, ability, and lesolution, and immediately 
applied himself to remove some of the evils which had arisen m the 
last unhappy reign He revoked all the grants of land that had 
been hastily made, on either side, duiing the late struggles, he 
obliged numbers of disorderly soldiers to depart from England, he 
leclaimed all the castles belonging to the Crown, and he forced 
the wicked nobles to pull down their own castles, to the numbei of 
eleven hundred, in which such dismal cruelties had been inflicted 
on the people The King’s brother, Geoffrey, lose against him 
m Fiance, while he was so well employed, and rendered it necessary 
for him to repair to that countiy , where, after he had subdued and 
made a friendly ariangement with his brother (who did not live 
long), his ambition to increase his possessions involved him m a 
war with the French King, Louis, with whom he had been on such 
friendly tcims just before, that to the French King’s infant daughter, 
then a baby m the cradle, he had promised one of his little sons m 
mairiage, who w^as a child of five years old However, the w’^ar came 
to nothing at last, and the Pope made the two Kings friends again 
Now, the clergy, in the troubles of the last reign, had gone on 
very ill indeed lliere were all kinds of criminals among them — 
murderers, thieves, and vagabonds , and the worst of the matter 
was, that the good priests would not give up the bad piiests to 
justice, when they committed crimes, but persisted in sheltering 
and defending them The King, well knowing that there could be 
no peace or rest m England while such things lasted, resolved to 
reduce ,the power of the clergy , and, when he had reigned seven 
years, found (as he considered) a good opportunity for doing so, 
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111 the death of the Aichbishop of Canterbury ‘I imII haie foi 
the new Archbishop,’ thought the King, ‘afiiend in whom I can 
trust, who will help me to humble these rebellious piiests, and to 
ha\e them dealt with, when they do wiong, as other men who do 
wiong are dealt with ’ So, he resolved to make his favourite, the 
new Aichbishop, and this favourite was so extraoiclinaiy a man, 
and his stoiy is so curious, that I must tell }ou all about him 

Once upon a time, a woithy mei chant of London, ijamed 
Gilbert A Becket, made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
was taken prisoner hy a Saracen lord Ihis lord, who treated him 
kindly and not like a slave, had one fair daughter, who (til m lu\e 
with the merchant, and who told him that she wanted to become 
a Christian, and was willing to marry him if the> could fly to a 
Chiistian country The merchant returned her love, until he iound 
an opportunity to escape, when he did not trouble himself about 
the Saracen lady, but escaped with his sen ant Richard, who had 
been taken prisoner along wuth him, and armed in England and 
foigot her The Saracen lady, who was moie lo\ing than the 
nfei chant, left her father’s house m disguise to follow^ him, and 
made her way, under many hardships, to the sea-shoic Ihe 
niei chant had taught her only two English words (for I suppose 
he must ha^ e learnt the Saiacen tongue himself, and made lov e m 
that language), of which I.ondon was one, and his own name, 
Gilbert, the other She w ent among the ships, sa} ing, ‘ London ' 
London'’ over and o\er again, until the sailors understood that 
she wanted to find an English vessel that would carr} her there, 
so they showed her such a ship, and she paid for her passage 
with some of her jewels, and sailed away A\cll' The meicliant 
was sitting in his counting-house in London one day, when he 
heard a great noise in the street , and presently Richard came 
running m from the warehouse, with his e}cs wide open and his 
breath almost gone, saying, ‘Alaster, master, here is the Saiacen 
lady'’ The mei chant thought Richard was mad, but Richard 
said, ‘ No, master ' As I live, the Saracen lad} is going up and 
down the city, calling Gilbert' Gilbeit'’ Ihen, he took tlie 
merchant by the slec\e, and pointed out of window , and theie 
they saw her among the gables and water-spouts of the dark, dirt} 
street, m her foreign dress, so lorloin, surrounded bv a wondeiing 
ciowd, and passing slowly along, calling Gilbeit, Gilbert' Whm 
the merchant saw her, and thought of the tenderness she had show n 
him 111 his captivity, and of her constanc), his heart was mo\cd, 
and he ran down into the street, and she saw him coming, and 
with a great cry fainted in his aims Ihe} were manied without 
loss of time, and Richard (who was an excellent man) danced with 
JO} the wdiole da} of the wedding, and they all lived happ} ever 
afterw ards, 
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This meichant and this Saracen lady had one son, Thomas k 
Becket. He It was who became the Favouiite of King Henry the 
Second 

Fie had become Chancellor, when the King thought of making 
him Aichbishop He was clevei, gay, well educated, brave , had 
fought 111 several battles in France , had defeated a French knight 
in single combat, and biought his hoise away as a token of the 
\ictorj He lived in a noble palace, he vas the tutor of the young 
Piince Henry, he was served by one hundred and foity knights, his 
1 idles were immense. The King once sent him as his ambassador 
to Prance, and the French people, beholding m what state he 
tiavelled, cued out m the streets, ‘ How splendid must the King of 
England be, when this is only the Chancelloi ' ’ They had good 
reason to wonder at the magnificence of Thomas h Becket, for, 
when he entered a Fiench town, his piocession was headed by two 
hundred and fifty singing boys , then, came his hounds in couples , 
then, eight waggons, each drawn by five horses diiven by five 
driveis two of the waggons filled with strong ale to be given away 
to the people, four, with his gold and silver plate and stately 
clothes, two, ^\lth the dresses of his numerous servants Then, 
came twelve horses, each with a monkey on his back , then, a tiain 
of people bearing shields and leading fine war-horses splendidly 
equipped, then, falconers with hawks upon their wrists, then, a 
host of knights, and gentlemen and priests, then, the Chancellor 
^\lth his brilliant garments flashing in the sun, and all the people 
(apciing and shouting with delight 

The King was ^^ell pleased with all this, thinking that it only 
made himself the moie magnificent to have so magnificent a 
favouiite, but he sometimes jested ^Mth the Chancelloi upon his 
splendour too Once, when they were iidmg together through the 
streets of London in haid winter weather, they saw a shiveimg old 
man in rags ‘ Look at the pooi object * ’ said the King ‘ Would 
it not be a charitable act to give that aged man a comfortable varm 
cloak?’ ‘ Undoubtedly It vould,’ said Thomas h Becket, ‘and 
you do well, Sii, to think of such Christian duties ’ ‘ Come ' ’ cried 

the King, ‘then give him your cloak’’ It vas made of iich 
emnson trimmed with eimine The King tiied to pull it off, the 
Chancelloi tiled to keep it on, both v ere near rolling from their 
saddles in the mud, when the Chancelloi submitted, and the King 
gave the cloak to the old beggar much to the beggar’s astonish- 
ment, and much to the merriment of all the com tiers in attendance 
Foi, couitieis are not only eager to laugh wdien the King laughs, 
but they really do enjoy a laugh against a Pavourite 

‘I will make,’ thought King Fleniy the Second, ‘this Chancellor 
of mine, Thomas k Becket, Archbishop of Canteibury. He will 
then be the head of the Chinch, and, being devoted to me, will 
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help me to coriect the Chuich He has al\^ ays upheld nn l»o\^Ll 
against the powei of the clergy, and once publicly told some bishops 
(I remembei), that men of the Church were equally bound to me 
\uth men of the s\^oid Thomas Beckct is the man, of all othci 
men m England, to help me in my great design ’ So the King, 
legardless of all objection, cither that he \\as a fighting man, or 
a laMsh man, or a courtly man, or a man of pleasuic, or anything 
but a likely man foi the office, made him Aichbishop accordipgly 

Now, Thomas h Beckct \\as proud and lo^cd to be famous 
He \^as aheady famous for the pomp of his life, for his riches, lus 
gold and siher plate, his \’^aggons, horses, and attendants He 
could do no more in that wa) than he had done , and being tired 
of that kind of fame (\^hich is a \eiy poor one), he longed to ha\e 
his name celebrated foi something else Nothing, h6 knew, \A0uld 
render him so famous in the world, as the setting of his utmost 
pow er and ability against the utmost pow ei and ability of the King 
He resohed with the whole stiength of his mind to do it 

He ma} ha\e had some secret giudge against the King besides 
l?he King ma} ha^ e offended his proud humour at some time or 
other, for anything I know I think it likel}, because it is a 
common thing for Kings, Princes, and other gieat people, to tiy 
the tempers of their favourites rather se\eielv E\en the little 
affaii of the ciimson cloak must ha\e been an) thing but a pleasant 
one to a haught) man 1 homas Becket knew better than an) 
one in England what the King expected of him In all his 
sumptuous life, he had ne\er }et been m a position to disappoint 
the King He could take up that pioud stand now, as head of the 
Church, and he deteimined that it should be wntten in histor), 
eithei that he subdued the King, or that the King subdued him 

So, of a sudden, he completely altered the whole manner ot his 
life He turned off all his brilliant follow eis, ate coarse food, 
drank bitter water, woienext his skin sackcloth covered with dirt 
and veimm (for it was then thought veiy religious to be ver) dirt}), 
flogged his back to punish himself, lived chiefly m a little cell, 
washed the feet of thiiteen poor people everyday, and looked as 
miseiablc as he possibly could If he had put twehe hundred 
monkeys on horseback instead of twehe, and bad gone m pio- 
cessioii with eight thousand veaggons instead of eight, he could not 
have half astonished the people so much as by this great change 
It soon caused him to be more talked about as an Archbishop than 
he had been as a Chancellor 

Ihe King was veiy angr} , and was made still more so, when 
the new Aichbishop, claiming various estates fiom the nobles as 
being rightfully Church property, required the King himself, toi 
the same reason, to give up Rochester Castle, and Rochester Citv 
too. Not satisfied with this, he decbied that no power but himsdt 
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should appoint a priest to any Church in the part of England over 
which he was Archbishop , and when a certain gentleman of Kent 
made such an appointment, as he claimed to have the right to do, 
Thomas k Becket excommunicated him 

Excommunication vas, next to the Intel diet I told you of at 
the close of the last chapter, the gicat weapon of the cleigy It 
consisted in declaring the person who was excommunicated, an 
outcast from the Chuich and fiom all religious offices, and m 
cursing him all over, fiom the top of his head to the sole of his 
foot, whether he was standing up, lying down, sitting, kneeling, 
walking, running, hopping, jumping, gaping, coughing, sneezing, or 
whatever else he was doing This unchiistian nonsense would of 
course have made no sort of diffeience to the person cursed — who 
could say his piayeis at home if he w^eie shut out of church, and 
whom none but God could judge — but for the fears and supeisti- 
tions of the people, who avoided excommunicated peisons, and 
made their lives unhappy So, the King said to the New Aich- 
bishop, ‘Take off this Excommunication from this gentleman of 
Kent ’ To which the Archbishop replied, ‘ I shall do no such 
thing ’ 

The quaiicl went on A piiest in Y oicestci shire committed 
a most dieadful murder, that aroused the horror of the whole nation 
Ihe King demanded to have this wretch delivered up, to be tried 
in the same court and in the same way as any other murderer 
The Archbishop refused, and kept him in the Bishop’s piison 
The King, holding a solemn assembly in Westminster Hall, de- 
manded that in future all priests found guilty before their Bishops 
of crimes against the law of the land should be considered priests 
no longer, and should be delivered over to the law of the land for 
punishment The Archbishop again refused The King required 
to know whether the cleigy would obey the ancient customs of 
the country^ Eveiy priest there, but one, said, aftei Thomas 'k 
Becket, ‘ Sav mg my ordci ’ This really meant that they w ould 
only obey those customs when they did not interfere with their owm 
claims , and the King w ent out of the Hall in gi eat wrath 

borne of the cltigv began to be afraid, now, that they weie going 
too far Though Ihomas a Becket w^as otherwise as unmoved as 
Westmmstei Hall, they piev ailed upon him, ior the sake of then 
fears, to go to the King at Woodstock, and piomise to obscive the 
ancient customs of the country, without sa} mg anything about his 
order The King received this submission favourably, and summoned 
a great council of the cleigy to meet at the Castle of Clarendon, 
by Salisbury But when the council met, the Archbishop again 
insisted on the w^ords ‘ saving my order , ’ and he still insisted, 
though doids entreated him, and piiests wept before him and knelt 
to him, and an adjoining room was thrown open, filled with armed 
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soldiers of the King, to threaten him At length he ga\e foi 
that time, and the ancient customs (\\hich included ^^hat the King 
had demanded m \ain) \\ere stated in ^^rltlng, and ^\ere signed and 
scaled b} the chief of the clergy, and ^^ere called the Constitutions 
of Clarendon 

The qiianel ^^ent on, for all that The Aichbishop tried to see 
the King Ihe King ^^ould not see him Ihe Archbishop tried 
to escape from England The sailors on the coast would launch 
no boat to take him away Then, he again resohed to do his 
woist m opposition to the King, and began openly to set the 
ancient customs at defiance 

The King summoned him before a gieat council at Northampton, 
w’here he accused him of high treason, and made a claim against 
him, which was not a just one, for an enormous sum of mone) 
Thomas h Becket was alone against the whole assembl}, and the 
very Bishops advised him to resign his office and abandon his 
contest with the King His great anxiety and agitation stretched 
him on a sick-bcd for two da}s, but he was still undaunted He 
W'Ant to the adjourned council, carr}ing a great cioss in his right 
hand, and sat down holding it eieet before him The King angrily 
letired into an inner 100m Ihc whole assemhl} angiiU letiied 
and left him thcic But theie he sat Ihc Bishops came out 
again in a bod\, and renounced him as a tractor He onl} said, 

‘ I hear ’ ’ and sat there still The} retired again into the inner 
room, and his trial proceeded without him B}-and-by, the Earl 
of Leicestei, heading the barons, came out to read his sentence 
He refused to hear it, denied the power of the court, and said he 
would refer his cause to the Pope As he walked out of the hall, 
wuth the cross in his hand, some of those present picked up rushes 
— rushes were strewn upon the floors in those da\s b> way of 
carpet — and threw them at him He proudl} turned his head, and 
said that w^ere he not Archbishop, he would chastise those cowards 
with the sw^oid he had known how to use in bygone cla'vs He 
then mounted his hoise, and lode aw a}, (?hcerecl and surrounded 
by the common people, to whom he thiew optn his house that 
night and ga\e a supper, supping wuth them himself lhat same 
night he sccretl} departed from the tow n , and so, tra\ ellmg by 
night and hiding b} day, and calling himself ‘ Brother Dearman/ 
got aw a}, not without difficulty, to Idandeis 

The stiuggle still went on The angry King took possession of 
the re\enues of the archbishopuc, and banished all the relations 
and servants of Thomas h Becktt, to the number of four hundred 
The Pope and the Pitnch King both piotected him, and an abbey 
was assigned tor his residence Stimulated by this support, Thomas 
k Becket, on a great festnal da}, formall> proceeded to a great 
chinch crow^ded w ith people, and going up into the pulpit publicly 

F 
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cuised and excommunicated all who had supported the Constitutions 
of Clarendon mentioning many English noblemen by name, and 
not distantly hinting at the King of England himself 

When intelligence of this new affront was carried to the King in 
his chamber, his passion was so furious that he toie his clothes, and 
lolled like a madman on his bed of straw and rushes But he was 
soon up and doing He ordered all the ports and coasts of England 
to be^narlo^^ly watched, that no letters of Interdict might be bi ought 
into the kingdom, and sent messengeis and biibes to the Pope’s 
palace at Rome. Meanwhile, Thomas k Bccket, for his pait, ^^as 
not idle at Rome, but constantly employed his utmost aits in his 
own behalf. Thus the contest stood, until theie was peace between 
Fiance and England (which had been for some time at war), and 
until the two children of the two Kings were married in celebration 
of It Then, the French King bi ought about a meeting betw^een 
Heniy and his old favouiite, so long his enemy. 

E\en then, though Thomas k Becket knelt before the King, he 
w^as obstinate and immovable as to those words about his older 
King Louis of Fiance was weak enough in his \eneiation fer 
Thomas Becket and such men, but this was a little too much for 
him He said that k Becket ‘ wanted to be greatei than the saints 
and better than St Petei,’ and rode away from him with the King 
of England His poor Fiench Majesty asked k Becket’s paidon for 
so doing, how^e\er, soon afterwards, and cut a \ery pitiful figure 

At last, and after a world of trouble, it came to this There was 
another meeting on French ground betw een King Henry and 1 homas 
k Becket, and it w^as agreed that Thomas a Becket should be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, according to the customs of former Arch- 
bishops, and that the King should put him in possession of the 
revenues of that post And now^, indeed, you might suppose the 
struggle at an end, and Thomas a Becket at rest No, not even 
yet For Thomas k Becket heaiing, by some means, that King 
Henry, when he was m dread of his kingdom being placed under 
an interdict, had had his eldest son Prince Henry secretly crowned, 
not only persuaded the Pope to suspend the Archbishop of York 
wdio had performed that ceremony, and to excommunicate the Bishops 
who had assisted at it, but sent a messengei of his own into England, 
in spite of all the King’s precautions along the coast, wdio delivered 
the letters of excommunication into the Bishops’ ow n hands Thomas 
k Becket then came over to England himself, after an absence of 
seven years He was privately warned that it was dangerous to 
come, and that an ireful knight, named Ranulf be Broc, had 
threatened that he should not live to eat a loaf of biead in 
England , but he came 

The common people received him well, and marched about with 
him in a soldierly way, armed with such rustic w^eapons as they 
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could get He tried to see the }oiing prince ^\ho had once been 
his pupil, but as presented He hoped for some little support 
among the nobles and priests, but found none He made the most 
of the peasants ho attended him, and feasted them, and ent from 
Caiiterburj to Hairow-on-the-Hill, and from Harro^\-o^-thc-Hlll 
back to Canterbui}, and on Chiistmas Da} pi cached in the Cathedial 
there, and told the people in his seimon that he had come to die 
among them, and that it ^^as likel) he \\ould be muideied lie had 
no fear, ho\^c\er — or, if he had an^, he had much nioie obstinacy 
— for he, then and theie, cxcommunieated three of his enemies, of 
’whom Ranulf de Broc, the ueful knight, was one 

As men in geneial had no fancy foi being ciused, in then sitting 
and \\alking, and gaping and 'sneezing, and all the rest of it, it ^^as 
■\ei} natural in the persons so freel} excommunicated to compLim 
to the King It ^^as equally natuial 111 the King, 'v^ho had hoped 
that this troublesome opponent mis at last quieted, to fall into a 
mighty lage \^hen he heard of these nc\\ atfronts, and, on the 
Archbishop of York telling him that he ne\ei could hope for icst 
\^iile Thomas 'k Becket li\ed, to cry out hastil} before his court, 
‘Have I no one heie 's\ho ^Mll delnei me fiom this man^’ dheie 
were four knights present, who, hearing the King’s words, looked at 
one another, and w ent out 

The names of these knights were Reginud biizuRSE, Wiiiixm 
Trac\, Hugh de Mormiif, and Riciivrd Briio, three of whom 
had been in the tiain of Ihomas h Becket in the old dats of his 
splendour The> rode aw a) on horseback, in a \er} sec let manner, 
and on the third day aftei Christmas Da) aimed at Saltwooci 
House, not far from Canteibur\, which belonged to the famil} of 
Ranulf de Broc They quietl} collected some follow eis here, in 
case they should need an} , and proceeding to Canterbury, suddenly 
appeared (the four knights and twehe men) before the Archbishop, 
m his own house, at two o’clock in the afternoon They neither 
bowed nor spoke, but sat down on the floor m silence, staring at 
the Archbishop 

Thomas k Becket said, at length, ‘What do you want?’ 

‘We want,’ said Reginald Fit/urse, ‘the excommunication taken 
from the Bishops, and }Ou to answer for }our oftences to the King ’ 
Thomas k Becket deflantly replied, that the power of the cleigy 
was abo\e the power of the King lhat it was not for such men 
as the} wcie, to threaten him That if he wcie threatened by all 
the swoids in England, he would neyer }ield 

‘Ihtnwewill do more than threaten” said the knights And 
they went out with the twelve men, and put on then aimoui, and 
diew their shining swoids, and came liack 

His seivants, m the meantime, had shut up and haired the great 
gate of the palace. At hist, the knights tiled to sliattei it with their 
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battle-a\eSj but, being sho^u^ a window by w’-hich they could enter, 
they let the gate alone, and climbed in that w^ay While they w ere 
battering at the door, the attendants of Thomas k Becket had im- 
plored him to take lefuge m the Cathedral , in wdnch, as a sanctuary 
01 sacred place, they thought the knights would dare to do no violent 
deed He told them, again and again, that he would not stir. Hearing 
the distant voices of the monks singing the evening service, how^ever, 
he sa^d it wars now’’ his duty to attend, and therefore, and for no 
othci reason, he would go 

Theie was a near way between his Palace and the Cathedral, by 
some beautiful old cloisters which you may yet see. He w^ent into 
the Cathedral, without any hurry, and having the Cross carried 
before him as usual When he w^as safely there, his servants would 
have fastened the door, but he said No ’ it was the house of God 
and not a fortress 

As he spoke, the shadow of Reginald Fitzuise appeared in the 
Cathedial doorway, darkening the little light there w^'as outside, on 
the dark winter e\ening This knight said, in a stiong voice, 

‘ bollow me, lo}al scr\ants of the King >’ Ihe lattle of the armour 
of the other knights echoed through the Cathedial, as they came 
clashing in 

It w\is so daik, in the lofty aisles and among the statelv pillais of 
the chuich, and there w^ere so many hiding-places m the crypt below 
and m the nairow passages above, that Thomas k Becket might 
even at that pass have saved himself if he w^ould But he would 
not He told the monks resolutely that he w^ould not And 
though they all dispersed and left him there wuth no other follower 
than Edwvrd Gryme, his faithful cross-bearer, he was as firm then, 
as ever he had been m his life 

The knights came on, through the darkness, making a terrible 
noise with their armed tiead upon the stone pavement of the 
church M\heie is the traitor^’ they cried out He made no 
answer But when they cued, ^ Wheie is the Archbishop^’ he said 
proudl} , ‘ I am here ’ ’ and came out of the shade and stood before 
them 

1 he knights had no desire to kill him, if the} could rid the King 
and themselves of him by any other means They told him he 
must either fly or go with them He said he w^ould do neither , 
and he threw W ilium Tracy ofl with such force when he took hold 
of his sleeve, that iiacy retied again By his leproaches and his 
steadiness, he so incensed them, and evaspeiated their fierce humour, 
that Reginald Fit/ursc, wdiom he called by an ill name, said, ‘ Then 
die ' ’ and struck at his head But the faithful Edward Gryme put 
out his arm, and there leceived the mam force of the blow’-, so 
that It only made his master bleed Another voice from among 
the knights again called to Thomas k Becket to fly, but, with 
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his blood running down his face, and his hands clasped, and his 
head bent, he commended himsdt to God, and stood firm Then 
they cruelly killed him close to the altai of St Bennet , and his 
body fell upon the pavement, which was diitied with his blood and 
brains 

It IS an awful thing to think of the murdered mortal, who had so 
showeied his curses about, l}Hig, all disfiguied, in the chun h, whcie 
a tew lamps here and theic uvie but ud s[)t(ks on a fiall oi daik- 
ness , and to think of the guilt} knidits iiding awa\ on hnislleK k, 
looking over then shouldeis at the dim Cathcdud, and lemeiiilu ring 
what the} had left inside 

PVRI IHE Slconi) 

When the King heard how Ihomas 1 Eecket had lost his life in 
Canterbuiy Cathedral, thiough the ferocitv of the four Knights, he 
was filled with dismay Some have supposed that when the King 
spoke those hast} w'ords, ‘ Have I no one here who will delivei me 
fiom this man^’ he wished, and meant h Beeket to be slain But 
few things are more unlikely , for, besides that the King v\as not 
naturally cruel (though very passionate), he was wise, and must 
have known full well what an} stupid man in his dominions must 
have known, namel), that buch a murder would lOuse the Pope and 
the wdiole Church against him 

Pie sent respectful messcngeis to the Pope, to icpiescnt his inno- 
cence (except in having uttered the hast} words) and he swore 
solemnl} and publicl} to his innotence, and contrived m time to 
make his peace As to the foui guilt} Knights, who tied into \ ork- 
shire, and never again dared to shoiv themselves at Court, the Pope 
excommunicated them, and they lived miserably for some time, 
shunned by all their countr}men At last, they went humbl} to 
Jerusalem as a penance, and there died and were buried 

It happened, fortunately for the pacif} mg of the Pope, that an 
oppoitumty arose veiy soon after the milder of h Beeket, foi the 
King to declare his powder m Ireland — which was an acceptable 
undertaking to the Pope, as the Irish, who had been converted to 
Christianity by one Patricius (otherwise Saint Patiick) long ago, 
befoie any Pope existed, considered that the Pope had nothing 
at all to do vMth them, or they with the Pope, and accordingly 
refused to pay him Peteds Pence, or that tax of a penn} a house 
which I have elsewheic mentioned Ihe King’s opportunity arose 
m this way 

The lush were, at tliat time, as barbarous a people as voii can 
well imagine Ihey weie continuillv qinirdling and fighting, 
cutting one anothei’s thioats, slicing one anothei’s nobcs, burning 
one another’s houses, cairying aw a} one another’s wives, and 
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committing all sorts of violence. The country was divided into 
five kingdoms — Desmond, Thomond, Connaught, Ulster, and 
Leins lER — each governed by a separate King, of whom one 
claimed to be the chief of the rest Now, one of these Kings, 
named Dlrmond Mac Murrough (a wild kind of name, spelt in 
moie than one wild kind of way), had carried off the wife of a 
friend of his, and concealed her on an island m a bog The friend 
resenting this (tliough it was quite the custom of the countiy), com- 
plainecl to the chief King, and, with the chief King’s help, drove 
Dermond Mac Murrough out of his dominions Deimond came 
over to England for levenge , and offered to hold his realm as a 
vassal of King Henry, if King Henry would help him to legam 
It The King consented to these terms ^ but only assisted him, 
then, with what w^ere called Letters Patent, authoiismg any English 
subjects w^ho weie so disposed, to enter into his service, and aid 
his cause 

There w^as, at Bristol, a certain Earl Richard de Clare, 
called Strongbow, of no very good character, needy and des- 
perate, and leady foi anything that offered him a chance of in®^- 
pro\mg his foitunes There weie, m South Wales, tw^o other 
bioken knights of the same good-for-nothing sort, called Robert 
Fii /-Stephen, and Maurice Fitz-Geraid These three, each 
with a small band of folio w®eis, took up Dermond’s cause , and it 
w^as agieed that if it proved successful, Stiongbow should mairy 
Deimond’s daughter Eva, and be declared his heir. 

The trained English followers of these knights w^ere so superior 
in all the discipline of battle to the Irish, that they beat them 
against immense superiority of numbers. In one fight, early in the 
war, they cut off three hundred heads, and laid them before Mac 
Muriough, who turned them every one up with his hands, re- 
joicing, and, coming to one wdiich was the head of a man whom 
he had much disliked, grasped it by the hair and ears, and tore off 
the nose and lips wuth his teeth You may judge from this, what 
kind of a gentleman an. lush King in those times was The 
captives, all thiough this war, w^ere horribly treated, the victorious 
party making nothing of breaking their limbs, and casting them 
into the sea from the tops of high rocks It was in the midst of 
the miseiics and ciuelties attendant on the taking of Waterford, 
wheie the dead lay piled in the streets, and the filthy gutters ran 
with blood, that Strongbow mairied Eva An odious mariiage- 
company those mounds of corpses must have made, I think, and 
one quite woithy of the young lady’s father 

He died, after AVaterford and Dublin had been taken, and various 
successes achieved , and Strongbow became King of Leinster 
Now came King Henry’s opportunity To restrain the giowung 
powder of Strongbow', he himself repaired to Dublin, as Strongbow’s 
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Royal Master, and dcpmcd him of his kingdom, but confirmed 
him m the enjoyment of great possessions The King, then, 
holding state in Dublin, recentd the homage of ncarl} all the 
lush Kings and Chiefs, and so came home again nith a great 
addition to his reputation as I.ord of Irelanck and with a clum 
on the ta\ out of the Pope And now th^ir leeoiu iliatioii was com- 
pleted — moic casi]> and mildl} b} the I’ope, than the King might 
have expected, I think 

At this pciiod of his reign, when his tioubles «:cemed f?*w and 
his piospects so bright, those domestic miseries htuan whuh giadu- 
ally made the King the most unhapp> of men, reduced his gmat 
sj)irit, wore aw a} his health, and broke his heait 

Pic hid four sons Henrv, now aged eighteen — his secret 
Clowning of whom had gnen such oftence to Thomas Bccket, 
Richard, aged sixteen , Gi offrey, fifteen , and Johx, his fa\ouiite, 
a >oimg boy whom the courtiers named Lxcklvnd, because he had 
no inheritance, but to w horn the King neant to gi\ e the Lordship 
of Ireland All these misguided bo^s, m their turn, weie un- 
*aatural sons to him, and unnatural brothers to each other Prince 
Heiir}, stimulated b} the Piench King, and b} his bad mother, 
Queen Eleanor, began the iindutiful histor} , 

First, he demanded that his }Oungwife, M\rg\rli, the French 
King’s daughter, should be crowned as well as he His father, 
the King, consented, and it was done It was no soonei dont, 
than he demanded to ha\e a jiart of his fathers dominions, dm mg 
his fathers life Ihis being refused, he made ott tiom his tathei 
111 the night, with bis bad heart full of bitterness, and took retiigc 
at the French King’s Court Within a day or two, his brothers 
Richard and Geotfre} followed Their mother tried to join them 
— escaping m man’s clothes — ^but she w^as sei/ed by King 
men, and irarauied in prison, wheic she lay, deservedly, for sixteen 
years Fiery day, how tier, some grasping English noblemen, to 
whom the King’s protection of his people from their aiarice and 
oppiession had given offence, deseited him and joined the Piinces 
pAcry day he heard some fiesh intelligence of the Princes lev} mg 
aimies against him, of Prince Henry’s wearing a ciown lietore his 
own ambassadors at the Pheiich Couit, and being called the Jiinioi 
King of Pmgdand of all the Piinces sweaiing ne\ei to make peatu 
with him, their father, without the consent and appio\al ol the 
Barons of Fiance But, with his fortitude and energy unshaken, 
King Henry met the shock of these disasteis with a resohed and 
cheerful face He called upon all Ro}al fatheis who had sons, to 
help him, for his cause was theirs, he hiicd, out ot ms iidus, 
twenty thousand men to fight the false Piench King, who stirred his 
own blood against him , and he earned on the wai with such’mgourj 
that Louis soon proposed a eonierence to treat for peace. 
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The conference was held beneath an old wide-spreading green 
elm-tree, upon a plain in France It led to nothing The war 
recommenced Prince Richaid began his fighting career, by leading 
an army against his fathei ^ but his father beat him and his army 
back , and thousands of his men would have rued the day in which 
they fought in such a wicked cause, had not the King received 
news of an in-vasion of England by the Scots, and piomptl}^ come 
home tbiough a gieat stoim to lepicss it And whether he leally 
began^to iear that he sufteied these troubles because h Becket had 
been murdeied , oi whcthei he wished to use in the favoui of the 
Pope, who had now declared h, Becket to be a saint, or m the 
favour of his own people, of whom many believed that even h. 
Becket’s senseless tomb could work miracles, I don’t know but 
the King no sooner landed in England than he went straight to 
Canterbury , and when he came within sight of the distant Cathedral, 
he dismounted from his horse, took off his shoes, and walked with 
bare and bleeding feet to k Becket’s giave There, he lay down on 
the ground, lamenting, in the presence of many people , and by- 
and-by he went into the Chapter House, and, remo\ing his clothes 
from his back and shoulders, submitted himself to be beaten with 
knotted cords (not beaten very hard, I dare say though) by eighty 
Priests, one after another It chanced that on the very day when 
the King made this cuiious exhibition of himself, a complete victory 
was obtained ovei the Scots, which veiy much delighted the Priests, 
who said that it was won because of his great example of repentance 
Foi the Priests in general had found out, since k Becket’s death, 
that they admiied him of all things — though they had hated him 
very cordially when he w^as alive 

The Earl of Flanders, who was at the head of the base conspiracy 
of the King’s undutiful sons and their foreign friends, took the 
opportunity of the King being thus employed at home, to lay siege 
to Rouen, the capital of Normandy But the King, who was extra- 
ordinarily quick and active m all his movements, was at Rouen, too, 
before it was supposed possible that he could have left England , 
and there he so defeated the said Eail of Flanders, that the con- 
spiiatois proposed peace, and his bad sons Pleniy and Geoffrey 
submitted Richard resisted for six weeks , but, being beaten out 
of castle after castle, he at last submitted too, and his father 
forgave him 

To forgive these unwoithy princes was only to afford them 
bieathing-time for new faithlessness They were so false, disloyal, 
and dishonourable, that they w^ere no moic to be trusted than 
common thieves In the very next yeai. Prince Henry rebelled 
again, and was again forgiven In eight years more. Prince Richard 
rebelled against his elder brother , and Prince Geoffiey infamously 
said that the brothers could never agree well together, unless they 
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were united against their father In the \eiy next }ear after their 
reconciliation by the King, Piince Heniy again rebelled against his 
father, and again submitted, swearing to be true, and ^\as again 
forgiven, and again rebelled with Geoffrey 

But the end of this peifidious Prince was come He fell sick at 
a Fiench town, and his conscience terribly reproaching him with 
his baseness, he sent mcssengcis to the King his falhei, imploiing 
him to come and see him, and to foigive him for the last time on 
his bed of death The generous King, who had a loyal alid foi- 
giving mind tow^aids his childien alwa}s, w^ould have gone, but 
this Prince had been so unnatural, that the noblemen about the 
King suspected treacher}, and repiesented to him that he could 
not safely trust his life with such a tiaitor, though his owm eldest 
son Iheiefore the King sent him a iing from off his finger as a 
token of forgiveness, and when the Prince had kissed it, with much 
giief and many teais, and had confessed to those around him how 
bad, and wicked, and undutiful a son he had been , he said to the 
attendant Priests ‘ O, tie a rope about my body, and draw me out 
Qjf bed, and lay me down upon a bed of ashes, that I may die with 
prayers to God in a repentant manner * ’ And so he died, at tw enty- 
seven years old 

Thiee years aftei wards. Prince Geoffrey, being unhorsed at a 
tournament, had his brains trampled out by a crowed of horses 
passing over him So, theie only remained Prince Richard, and 
Prince John — who had giown to be a young man now^, and had 
solemnly sworn to be faithful to his father Richard soon rebelled 
again, encouraged by his fiiend the French King, Philip the 
Second (son of Louis, who was dead), and soon submitted and 
was again foigiven, swearing on the New Testament never to rebel 
again , and in another year 01 so, rebelled again , and, m the 
presence of his father, knelt down on his knee before the King of 
France, and did the Fiench King homage and declared that with 
his aid he wmuld possess himself, by force, of all his father’s French 
dominions 

And yet this Richard called himself a soldier of Our Saviour ^ 
And yet this Richard wore the Cross, wLich the Kings of France 
and England had both taken, in the previous year, at a brotherly 
meeting underneath the old wide-spreading elm-tree on the plain, 
w^hen they had sworn (like him) to devote themselves to a new 
Crusade, for the love and honoui of the Truth > 

Sick at heart, w^earied out by the falsehood of his sons, and 
almost ready to lie down and die, the unhappy King wLo had so 
long stood firm, began to fail But the Pope, to his honour, sup- 
ported him , and obliged the French King and Richard, though 
successful in fight, to treat for peace Richard wanted to be 
ciowmed King ot England, and pretended that he w^anted to be 
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married (which he really did not) to the French King’s sister, his 
promised wife, whom King Henry detained m England King 
Heniy wanted, on the othei hand, that the French King’s sister 
should be mariied to his favouiite son, John the only one of his 
sons (he said) who had never rebelled against him At last King 
Henr}, deseited by his nobles one by one, distressed, exhausted, 
broken-hearted, consented to establish peace 

One final heavy soriow was reserved for him, even yet When 
they brought him the proposed tieaty of peace, in writing, as he 
lay veiy ill in bed, they brought him also the list of the cleseiteis 
from then allegiance, whom he was leqmied to pardon The first 
name upon this list was John, his favouiite son, in whom he had 
trusted to the last 

‘ O John ’ child of my heart’’ exclaimed the King, in a great 
agony of mind ‘ O John, whom I have loved the best ’ O John, 
for whom I have contended through these many troubles ’ Have 
you betrayed me too ’ ’ And then he lay down with a heavy groan, 
and said, ‘Now let the world go as it will. I care for nothing 
more ’ ’ ^ 

After a time, he told his attendants to take him to the French 
town of Chinon — a town he had been fond of, during many ^eais 
But he was fond of no place now^ it was too true that he could 
care for nothing more upon this earth He wildly cursed the hour 
when he was born, and cursed the children whom he left behind 
him j and expiied 

As, one hundred years before, the servile followers of the Court 
had abandoned the Conqueror m the hour of his death, so they now 
abandoned his descendant The very body w^as stripped, m the 
plunder of the Royal chamber, and it was not easy to find the 
means of carrying it for burial to the abbey church of Fonteviaud 

Richard was said in after years, by way of flattery, to have the 
heart of a Lion It would have been far better, I think, to have 
had the heart of a Man His heart, whatever it was, had cause to 
beat remorsefully within his bieast, when he came — as he did — into 
the solemn abbey, and looked on his dead father’s uncovered face 
His heart, whatever it was, had been a black and peijuicd hcait, in 
all its dealings with the deceased King, and more deficient in a 
single touch of tender ness than any wild beast’s in the forest 

Iheic is a pretty stoiy told of this Reign, called the story of Fair 
Rosamond It relates how the King doted on Fan Rosamond, 
who was the loveliest giil in all the world , and how he had a 
beautiful Bow^r built for her in a Park at Woodstock , and how it 
was erected in a labyunth, and could only be found by a clue of 
silk How the bad Queen Eleanoi, becoming jealous of Fair 
Rosamond, found out the seciet of the clue, and one day, appeared 
before her, with a dagger and a cup of poison, and left her to the 
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choice between those deaths How Fair Rosamond, after shedding 
many piteous tears and offering many useless prayers to the cruel 
Queen, took the poison, and fell dead in the midst of the beautiful 
bov^ei, while the unconscious birds sang gaily all around her 

Now, there was a fair Rosamond, and she was (I daie say) the 
loveliest girl in all the world, and the King ^\as ccitainly veiy fond 
of her, and the bad Queen Eleanoi was ccitainly made jealous 
But I am afiaid — I say afraid, because I like the story so much — • 
that there was no bower, no labyrinth, no silken clue, no Sagger, 
no poison I am afiaid fair Rosamond retired to a nunnery 
near Oxford, and died there, peaceably, her sister-nuns hanging a 
silken drapery over her tomlo, and often dressing it with flowers, in 
remembrance of the youth and beauty that had enchanted the King 
when he too was young, and when his life lay fan before him 
It w^as dark and ended now, faded and gone Henry Planta- 
genet lay quiet in the abbey church of Fontevraud, in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age — never to be completed — after governing 
England well, for nearly thirty-five years 


CHAPTER XIII 

ENGLAND UNDER RICHARD THE FIRST, CALLFD THF I ION-HEART 

In the year of our Lord one thousand one hundred and eighty-nine, 
Richard of the Lion Heart succeeded to the throne of King Henry 
the Second, whose paternal heart he had done so much to break 
He had been, as we have seen, a rebel from his boyhood , but, the 
moment he became a king against whom others might rebel, he 
found out that rebellion w^as a great wickedness In the heat of 
this pious discovery, he punished all the leading people w^ho had 
befriended him against his father He could scarcely have done 
anything that would have been a better instance of his real nature, 
or a better warning to fawners and parasites not to trust m lion- 
hearted princes 

He likewise put his late father’s treasurer in chains, and locked 
him up in a dungeon from which he was not set free until he had 
relinquished, not only all the Crown treasuie, but all his owm 
money too So, Richard certainly got the Lion’s share of the 
wealth of this wTetched treasurer, whether he had a Lion’s heart 
or not 

He was crowned King of England, with great pomp, at West- 
minster walking to the Cathedral under a silken canopy stretched 
on the tops of four lances, each carried by a great lord On the 
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day of his coronation, a dreadful mui dering of the Jews took place, 
which seems to have given great delight to numbers of savage 
persons calling themselves Chiistians The King had issued a 
pioclamation foibidding the Jews (who weie generally hated, 
though they were the most useful meichants m England) to appear 
at the ceremony , but as they had assembled in London from all 
parts, bringing presents to show then respect foi the new Sovereign, 
some of them ventured down to Westminster Hall with then gifts, 
winch Vere veiy rcadil> accepted It is supposed, now, that some 
noisy fellow m the ciowd, pietending to be a very delicate 
Christian, set up a howl at this, and stiiick a Jew who was trying to 
get m at the Hall door with his piescnt A not aiose The Jews 
who had got into the Hall, were driven forth, and some of the 
rabble cried out that the new King had commanded the unbelieving 
race to be put to death Thereupon the ciowd rushed through the 
narrow streets of the city, slaughtering all the Jews they met, and 
when they could find no more out of doois (on account of then 
having fled to their houses, and fastened themselves in), they ran 
madly about, breaking open all the houses where the Jew's lived, 
rushing in and stabbing or spearing them, sometimes even flinging 
old people and childicn out of window into blazing fires they had 
lighted up below This great cruelty lasted four-and-twenty hours, 
and only three men were punished for it Even they forfeited their 
lives not foi muidcring and robbing the Jews, but for binning the 
houses of some Chiistians 

King Richard, who w'as a stiong, restless, burly man, with one 
idea always in his head, and that the very troublesome idea of 
bieaking the heads of other men, was mightily impatient to go on 
a Crusade to the Holy Land, wnth a great army As great armies 
could not be raised to go, even to the Holy Land, without a great 
deal of money, he sold the Crown domains, and even the high 
offices of State, recklessly appointing noblemen to rule over his 
English subjects, not because they weie fit to govern, but because 
they could pay high for the privilege In this way, and by selling 
pardons at a dear late, and by varieties of avarice and oppression, 
he scraped together a laige treasure He then appointed two 
Bishops to take care of his kingdom in his absence, and gave great 
powers and possessions to his brother John, to secuic his fiiendship 
John would rathei have been made Regent of England , but he was 
a sly man, and fiiendly to the evpcdition, saying to himself, no 
doubt, ‘The moie fighting, the more chance of my brother being 
killed, and w'hen he ts killed, then I become King John 

Before the newly levied aimy departed from England, the rcciuits 
and the geneial populace distinguished themselves by astonishing 
cruelties on the unfoitunate Jew^s whom, in many large towns, they 
muidercd by hundreds in the most horiible manner 
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At York, a laige body of Je^^s took refuge in the Castle, m the 
absence of its Governor, after the wives and children of many of 
them had been slam before their eyes. Presently came the Governor, 
and demanded admission ‘ How can we give it thee, 0 Governor ' ^ 
said the Jews upon the walls, ‘ when, if we open the gate by so 
much as the width of a foot, the roaiing crowed behind thee wull 
press m and kill us ? ’ 

Upon this, the unjust Governor became angry, and told the 
people that he approved of their killing those Jew^s, Snd a 
mischievous maniac of a friar, dressed all in w^hite, put himself 
at the head of the assault, and they assaulted the Castle for 
three days 

Then said Jocen, the head- Jew (who w^as a Rabbi or Priest), 
to the rest, ‘ Brethren, there is no hope foi us with the Christians 
who are hammering at the gates and walls, and w^ho must soon 
break in As we and our wnves and children must die, either by 
Christian hands, or by our own, let it be by our own Let us 
destioy by fiie wLat jewels and other treasure we have here, then 
fee the castle, and then perish > ’ 

A few could not resolve to do this, but the gi eater part complied 
They made a blazing heap of all then valuables, and, wdien those 
weie consumed, set the castle in flames While the flames roared 
and crackled aiound them, and shooting up into the sky, tuined it 
blood-1 ed, Jocen cut the throat of his beloved wufe, and stabbed 
himself All the others wLo had wuves or children, did the like 
dreadful deed When the populace broke in, they found (except 
the trembling few’’, cow^ering in corners, wd-'cm they soon killed) 
only heaps of greasy cinders, with here and there something like 
part of the blackened trunk of a burnt tree, but w^hich had lately 
been a human creature, foimed by the beneficent hand of the 
Creator as they were 

After this bad beginning, Richard and his troops went on, m no 
very good manner, with the Holy Crusade It was undertaken 
jointly by the King of England and his oLd friend Philip of France 
They commenced the business by reviewing their foices, to the 
number of one bundled thousand men Afterwards, they severally 
embarked their troops for Messina, in Sicily, which w^as appointed 
as the next place of meeting 

King Richard’s sistei had mariied the King of this place, but he 
was dead and his uncle Tancred had usurped the crown, cast the 
Rojal Widow^ into piison, and possessed himself of her estates 
Richaid fiercely demanded his sister’s release, the restoration of her 
lands, and (according to the Royal custom of the Island) that she 
should have a golden chair, a golden table, four-and-tw enty silver 
cups, and four-and-tw enty siher dishes As he w^as too pow^erful to 
be successfully resisted, Tancred yielded to his demands ^ and then 
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the Ficncli King giew jealous, and complained that the English 
King wanted to be absolute mthe Island of Messina and everywhere 
else Richaid, however, caied little or nothing for this complaint, 
and in consi delation of a present of twenty thousand pieces of gold, 
promised his pretty little nephew Arihur, then a child of two years 
old, 111 mainage to Tancied’s daughter. We shall hear again of 
pretty little Aithui by-and by 

This Sicilian affair aiianged without anybody’s brains being 
knocked out (which must ha\e rather disappointed him), King 
Richaid took his sister aw^ay, and also a fair lady named Berengaria, 
with whom he had fallen m love in Fiance, and whom his mother, 
Queen Eleanor (so long m piison, you remembei, but released by 
Richard on his coming to the Thone), had brought out there to be 
his wife , and sailed with them foi Cyprus 

He soon had the pleasure of fighting the King of the Island of 
Cyprus, for allowing his subjects to pillage some of the English 
troops who were shipwrecked on the shoie , and easily conquering 
this pool monarch, he seized his only daughter, to be a companion 
to the lady Beiengaria, and put the King himself into silvei fettets 
He then sailed awny again with his mothei, sister, wife, and the 
captive pimcess , and soon anived befoie the towm of Acre, which 
the Ficnch King with his fleet wms besieging from the sea But 
the Ficnch King was in no tiiumphant condition, for his aimy had 
been thinned by the swords of the Saracens, and wasted by the 
plague , and Saladin, the brave Sultan of the Tuiks, at the head 
of a numcious army, was at that time gallantly defending the place 
fiom the hills that rise above it 

Wherever the united aimy of Crusaders wnnt, they agreed m few 
points except in gaming, drinking, and quarrelling, m a most 
unholy manner, m debauching the people among whom they 
tamed, whethei they weie fnends or foes, and in cariying disturb- 
ance and ruin into quiet places The Fiench King was jealous of 
the English King, and the English King was jealous of the French 
King, and the disorderly and violent soldiers of the two nations 
weie jealous of one another, consequently, the two Kings could 
not at fiist agiee, even upon a joint assault on Acie , but when they 
did make up their quairel for that pin pose, the Saiaccns promised 
to yield the town, to give up to the Chiistians the wmod of the Holy 
Cl OSS, to set at liberty all then Christian captives, and to pay two 
bundled thousand pieces of gold All this wns to be done within 
forty days , but, not being done. King Richard oidercd some three 
thousand Saracen prisoneis to be brought out in the fiont of his 
camp, and there, in full view of then own countrymen, to be 
butcheied 

The Fiench King had no pait in this crime, for he wms by that 
tune travelling homew’’ard with the greater part of his men, being 
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cffended by the o\eibcaimg conduct of the English Kiiig^ being 
anxious to look after his o\mi dominions ^ and being ill, besides, 
fiom the unwholesome air of that hot and sandy country King 
Richard earned on the war without him ^ and remained in the 
East, meeting with a variety of adventures, neatly a year and a half. 
Eveiy night when his army was on the maich, and came to a halt, 
the heralds cried out three times, to remind all the soldiers of the 
cause m which, they were engaged, ‘Sa\e the Holy Sepulchie and 
then all the soldiers knelt and said ‘Amen ’ ’ Matching or encaJnping, 
the aimy had continually to stiive with the hot air of the glaiing 
deseit, or with the Saiacen soldiers animated and directed by the 
brave Saladin, or with both together Sickness and death, battle 
and w ounds, w ere ahvays among them , but through every difficulty 
King Richard fought like a giant, and worked like a common 
labourer Long and long after he w'as quiet in his giave, his 
terrible battle-axe, with twenty English pounds of English steel in 
Its mighty head, was a legend among the Saiacens , and wffien all 
the Saracen and Chiistian hosts had been dust for many a year, if 

Saracen hoise staited at any object by the wayside, his rider 
would exclaim, ‘What dost thou fear, FooP Dost thou think 
King Richaid is behind it? ’ 

No one admiied this King’s lenown for bia\ery moie than 
Saladin himself, who w^as a generous and gallant enemy When 
Richaid lay ill of a fe\er, Saladin sent him fiesh fruits fiom 
Damascus, and snow from the mountain-tops Couitly messages 
and compliments were fiequently exchanged between them — and 
then King Richard w^ould mount his horse and kill as many 
Saracens as he could, and Saladin would mount his, and kill as 
many Christians as he could In this w ay King Richard fought to 
his heait’s content at Arsoof and at Jaffa, and finding himself with 
nothing exciting to do at Ascalon, except to rebuild, for his own 
defence, some fortifications there wffiich the Saracens had destroyed, 
he kicked his ally the Duke of Austria, for being too pioud to w^ork 
at them 

The army at last came within sight of the Holy City of Jerusalem, 
but, being then a mere nest of jealousy, and quarrelling and fighting, 
soon retired, and agreed with the Saracens upon a truce foi three 
years, three months, three days, and three hours Then, the English 
Chnstians, piotected by the noble Saladin fiom Saiacen revenge, 
visited Our Saviom’s tomb , and then King Richaid embaiked with 
a small force at Acre to return home 

But he was shipwrecked in the Adriatic Sea, and was fam to pass 
thiough Germany, undei an assumed name Now^, there w^eie many 
people in Geimany who had scived m the Holy Land under that 
proud Duke of Austiia who had been kicked , and some of them, 
easily recognising a man so lemaikable as King Richaid, earned 
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their intelligence to the kicked Duke, who straightway took him 
prisoner at a little inn near Vienna 
The Duke’s master the Empeior of Germany, and the King of 
Fiance, were equally delighted to have so troublesome a monarch 
in safe keeping h riendships which are founded on a partnership 
in doing wrong, are never tiue, and the King of France was now 
quite as heartily King Richard’s foe, as he had ever been his friend 
m his unnatural conduct to his father He monstrously pretended 
that King Richard had designed to poison him m the East, he 
charged him with having murdered, there, a man whom he had in 
truth befiiended ^ he biibed the Emperor of Germany to keep him 
close prisoner , and, finally, through the plotting of these two 
princes, Richard was bi ought before the German legislature, 
charged with the foregoing crimes, and many others But he 
defended himself so well, that many of the assembly were moved to 
tears by his eloquence and earnestness It was decided that he 
should be treated, duimg the lest of his captivity, in a manner moie 
becoming his dignity than he had been, and that he should be set 
fiee on the payment of a heavy ransom This ransom the English 
people willingly raised When Queen Eleanor took it o\cr to 
Germany, it was at hist evaded and icfused But she appealed to 
the honour of all the piinccs of the Geiman Empire in behalf of her 
son, and appealed so w^dl that it w^as accepted, and tlie King released 
1 hereupon, the King of luance wrote to Pimce John — ^Take care 
of thyself The devil is unchained ' ’ 

Prince John had reason to fear his brother, for he had been a 
traitoi to him in his captivity He had secretly joined the French 
King , had vowed to the English nobles and people that his brother 
was dead, and had vainly tried to sei/e the crown He was now 
in France, at a place called Evreux Being the meanest and basest 
of men, he contiived a mean and base expedient for making himself 
acceptable to his brother He invited the French officers of the 
garrison in that town to dinner, murdered them all, and then took 
the foi tress With this recommendation to the good will of a lion- 
hearted monaich, he hastened to King Richard, fell on his knees 
before him, and obtained the intercession of Queen Eleanor ‘ I 
foigive him,’ said the King, ‘and I hope I may forget the injury he 
has done me, as easily as I know’’ he will forget my pardon ’ 

While King Richaid was in Sicily, there had been tiouble in his 
dominions at home one of the bishops w^hom he had left in chaige 
theieof, ai resting the othei , and making, m his pride and ambition, 
as gieat a show as if he wcic King himself But the King hearing 
of it at Messina, and appointing a new Regency, this Longchamp 
(for that w^as his name) had fled to France m a woman’s diess, and 
had there been encomaged and supported by the Fiench King 
With all these causes of offence against Philip in his mind, King 
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Richaid had no soonei been welcomed home by his enthusiastic 
subjects with gieat display and splendour, and had no sooner been 
Clowned afresh at Winchester, than he resolved to show the Fiench 
King that the Devil was unchained indeed, and made war against 
him wuth great fuiy. 

There w^as fresh trouble at home about this time, aiising out of 
the discontents of the poor people, w^ho complained that they w^ere 
far more heavily taxed than the rich, and w^ho found a sjMnted 
champion in William Fitz-Osberi, called Longbeard He 
became the leader of a secret society, comprising fifty thousand 
men , he w as seized by surprise , he stabbed the citizen who first 
laid hands upon him , and retreated, bravely fighting, to a church, 
which ne maintained four days, until he was dislodged by fire, and 
run thiough the body as he came out He was not killed, though , 
for he was dragged, half dead, at the tail of a horse to Smithfield, 
and there hanged Death was long a favouiite remedy for 
silencing the people’s advocates , but as we go on with this history, 
I fancy we shall find them difficult to make an end of, for all 
tha^ 

The French war, delayed occasionally by a truce, w^as still m 
pi ogress when a certain Lord named Vidomar, Viscount of 
Limoges, chanced to find in his ground a treasure of ancient coins 
As the King’s vassal, he sent the King half of it, but the King 
claimed the wffiole The lord refused to yield the whole The 
King besieged the lord in his castle, sw^ore that he would take 
the castle by storm, and hang e\ery man of its defenders on the 
battlements 

There was a strange old song in that part of the country, to the 
effect that in Limoges an arrow would be made by vffiich King 
Richard w^ould die It may be that Bertrand de Gourdon, a 
young man who w^as one of the defenders of the castle, had often 
sung it or heard it sung of a wintei night, and remembered it when 
he saw, from his post upon the ramparts, the King attended only by 
his chief officer riding below the w^alls surveying the place He 
diew an arrow to the head, took steady aim, said betw^een his teeth, 
‘ Now’- I piay God speed thee w^ell, airow ’ ’ discharged it, and struck 
the King m the left shoulder 

Although the w’-ound wms not at fiist considered dangerous, it w^as 
seveie enough to cause the King to retiie to his tent, and direct the 
assault to be made without him The castle was taken, and every 
man of its defenders was hanged, as the King had sw^orn all should 
be, except Bertrand de Gouidon, who w^as reserved until the royal 
pleasure respecting him should be known 

By that time unskilful treatment had made the wound mortal, 
and the King knew that he was dying He directed Bertrand to be 
brought into his tent The young man w^as brought there, hea\ily 

Q 
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chained King Richard looked at him steadily. He looked, as 
steadily, at the King 

^ Knave ’ ’ said King Richaid ‘ What have I done to thee that 
thou shouldest take my life ? ’ 

‘What hast thou done to me?’ leplied the young man ‘With 
thine own hands thou hast killed my father and my two brotheis. 
Myself thou wouldest have hanged Let me die now, by any 
toitu]!€ that thou wilt My comfort is, that no torture can save 
1 hee Thou too must die ^ and, through me, the world is quit of 
thee ' ’ 

Again the King looked at the young man steadily Again the 
young man looked steadily at him Pcihaps some remembrance of 
his generous enemy Saladm, who was not a Christian, came into 
the mind of the dying King 

‘ Youth ' ’ he said, ‘ I forgive thee Go unhurt ' ’ 

Then, turning to the chief officer who had been riding m his 
company when he received the wound. King Richard said 

‘ Take off his chains, give him a bundled shillings, and let him 
depart ’ 

He sunk down on his couch, and a daik mist seemed in his 
weakened eyes to fill the tent wffierem he had so often rested, and 
he died His age was foity-tivo , he had reigned ten years His 
last command ivas not obeyed , for the chief officer flayed Bertrand 
de Gourdon alive, and hanged him 

Theie is an old tune yet known — a sorrowful air will sometimes 
outlive many generations of strong men, and even last longer than 
battle-axes with twenty pounds of steel m the head — ^by which tins 
King is said to have been discoveied in his captivity Blondfl, a 
favourite Minstrel of King Richard, as the story i elates, faithfully 
seeking his Royal master, went singing it outside the gloomy walls 
of many foreign fortresses and prisons,, until at last he heard it 
echoed fiom within a dungeon, and knew the voice, and cried out 
m ecstasy, ‘O Richard, O my King’’ You may believe it, if 
you like , it would be easy to believe worse things Richard was 
himself a Mmstiel and a Poet If he had not been a Prince too, 
he might have been a bettei man perhaps, and might have gone 
out of the world with less bloodshed and waste of life to answer 
for. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ENGLAND UNDER KING JOHN, CALLED LACKLAND 

At two-and-thirty years of age, John became King of Erfgland 
His pretty little nephew Arthur had the best claim to the throne , 
but John seized the treasure, and made fine piomises to the nobility, 
and got himself cro\\ned at Westminstei within a few weeks after 
his brother Richard’s death I doubt whether the crown could 
possibly have been put upon the head of a meaner cowaid, or a 
more detestable villain, if England had been searched from end to 
end to find him out. 

The French King, Philip, refused to acknowledge the right of 
John to his new dignity, and declaied in favour of Aithur You 
m^st not suppose that he had any generosity of feeling for the 
fatheiless boy , it merely suited his ambitious schemes to oppose 
the King of England. So John and the French King ^^ent to \var 
about Arthur 

He was a handsome boy, at that time only twehe years old He 
vas not born when his father, GeofFiey, had his brains trampled out 
at the tournament, and, besides the misfortune of never having 
known a fathei’s guidance and protection, he had the additional 
misfortune to have a foolish mother (Constance by name), lately 
married to her third husband She took Arthur, upon John’s 
accession, to the French King, who pretended to be very much his 
fiiend, and who made him a Knight, and promised him his daughter 
m marriage , but, who cared so little about him in reality, that find- 
ing it his interest to make peace wuth King John for a time, he did 
so without the least consideration for the poor little Prince, and 
heartlessly sacrificed all his interests. 

Young Arthur, foi two years afterwards, lived quietly , and in the 
course of that time his mother died But, the French King then 
finding it his interest to quarrel with King John again, again made 
Arthur his pretence, and invited the orphan boy to court ‘ You 
know your rights, Prince,’ said the French King, ‘and you would 
like to be a King Is it not so? ’ ‘ Truly,’ said Prince Arthui, ‘ I 
should greatly like to be a King » ’ ‘ Then,’ said Philip, ‘ you shall 
have two hundred gentlemen who are Knights of mine, and with 
them you shall go to win back the provinces belonging to you, of 
which your uncle, the usurping King of England, has taken pos- 
session. I myself, meanwhile, will head a force against him in 
Normandy’ Poor Arthur was so flattered and so grateful that he 
signed a treaty with the crafty French King, agreeing to consider 
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Inm Ins supciioi I.oidj and tluit the Ficndi King should keep for 
himself whatever he could take fiom King John 

Now, King John was so bad in all ways, and King Philip was so 
peifidioiis, that Arthur, between the two, might as well have been 
a lamb between a fox and a wolf But, being so young, he w^as 
aulent and flushed with hope, and, when the people of Bnttany 
(which WMS his inheritance) sent him five hundred more knights 
and li^ thousand foot soldiers, he believed his foitune was made 
The people of Biittany had been fond of him from his bath, and 
had leciucstcd that he might be called Aithui, in remembrance of 
that dimly-famous Isiiglish Arthur, of whom I told you early in this 
book, whom they believed to have been the brave fiiend and com- 
panion of an old King of their own They had tales among them 
about a prophet called Merlin (of the same old time), who had 
foretold that their owm King should be restoied to them after 
hundieds of years, and they believed that the prophecy would be 
fulfilled in Aithur, that the time would come when he would rule 
them with a crowai of Brittany upon his head, and when neither 
King of hiance nor King of England would have any powei over 
them When Arthur found himself riding m a glittering suit of 
armoui on a iichly caparisoned horse, at the head of his tram of 
knights and soldiers, he began to believe this too, and to consider 
old Meilin a very superior prophet 

lie did not know — how could he, being so innocent and mex- 
peneneed?— that his little aimy was a meie nothing against the 
]jower of the King of England The Trench King knew it, but 
the poor boy’s fate w^as little to him, so that the King of England 
was w^orned and distressed Therefbic, King Philip went his way 
into Normandy, and Prince Arthur went his way towards Mirebeau, 
a hreneh town near Poicticrs, both very w^ell pleased 

Prince Arthur went to attack the town of Mirebeau, because his 
grandmother Eleanor, wEo has so often made her appearance m 
this history (and who had always been his mother’s enemy), was 
living there, and because *his Knights said, ‘ Pimce, if you can take 
her prisoner, you wall be able to bung the King your uncle to 
terms > ’ But she w^as not to be easily taken She w^as old enough 
by this time— eighty — but she was as full of stiatagem as she was 
full of ycais and wickedness Receiving mtelligence of young 
cVithur’s appioach, she shut hciself up m a high tower, and en- 
couiaged hei soldiers to defend it like men Prince Arthur with 
his little aimy besieged the high tower King John, hearing how 
matters stood, came up to the rescue, w ilh /ns army So here w^as 
a strange family-party ^ 1 he boy-Prmce besieging his grandmother, 
and his uncle besieging him ’ 

This position of affaiis did not last long One summer night 
King John, by treachery, got his men into the town, surprised 
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Prince Arthur’s force, took two hundred of his knights, and seized 
the Prince himself in his bed The Knights were put m heavy- 
irons, and driven away in open carts drawn by bullocks, to various 
dungeons where they were most inhumanly treated, and wheie 
some of them weie starved to death Prince Aithur was sent to 
the castle of Falaise 

One day, while he \vas in piison at that castle, mournfully think- 
ing it stiange that one so young should be m so much tiouble, and 
looking out of the small window in the deep daik wall, at the summci 
sky and the birds, the door w^as softly opened, and he saw^ his uncle 
the King standing in the shadow^ of the archway, looking veiy grim 

‘ Arthur,’ said the King, with his wncked 6} es more on the stone 
floor than on his nephew, ‘ will you not trust to the gentleness, the 
friendship, and the truthfulness of your loving uncle ? ’ 

‘ I will tell my loving uncle that,’ replied the boy, ‘ w^hen he does 
me right Let him restore to me my kingdom of England, and 
then come to me and ask the question ’ 

^ 1 he King looked at him and w ent out * Keep that boy close 
prisoner,’ said he to the warden of the castle 

Then, the King took secret counsel with the w^orst of his nobles 
how the Prince was to be got rid of Some said, ‘ Put out his eyes 
and keep him in prison, as Koboit of Normandy was kept ’ Others 
said, ‘ Have him stabbed ’ Others, ‘ Have him hanged ’ Others, 
‘ Have him poisoned ’ 

King John, feeling that in any case, whatever was done after- 
wards, it would be a satisfaction to his mind to have those hand- 
some eyes burnt out that had looked at him so proudly while his 
own royal eyes were blinking at the stone floor, sent certain ruffians 
to Falaise to blind the boy with red-hot iions But Arthur so 
pathetically entreated them, and shed such piteous tears, and so 
appealed to Hubert de Bourg (or Burgh), the w^arden of the 
castle, w^ho had a love for him, and was an honourable, tender man, 
that Hubert could not bear it To his eternal honour he prevented 
the torture from being performed, and, *at his own risk, sent the 
sa\ages away 

The chafed and disappointed King bethought himself of the 
stabbing suggestion next, and, wuth his shuffling manner and his 
cruel face, pioposed it to one William de Bray ‘ I am a gentleman 
and not an executioner,’ said William de Biay, and left the piesence 
w ith disdain 

But It w^as not difficult for a King to hire a murdeier m those 
days King J ohn found one for his money, and sent him down to 
the castle of Falaise ‘On what errand dost thou come?’ said 
Hubert to this fellow ‘To despatch young Arthur,’ he returned 
‘ Go back to him w'ho sent thee,’ answ^cicd Hubert, ‘ and say that I 
will do itf’ 
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King John very well knowing that Hubert would never do it, but 
that he courageously sent this reply to save the Prince or gam time, 
despatched messengers to convey the young prisoner to the castle 
of Rouen 

Arthur was soon foiced from the good Hubert — of whom he had 
never stood in greater need than then — carried away by night, and 
lodged in his new prison where, through his grated window, he 
could Jfiear the deep wateis of the river Seme, rippling against the 
stone wall below 

One dark night, as he lay sleeping, dreaming perhaps of rescue 
by those unfortunate gentlemen who were obscurely suffering and 
dying m his cause, lie was roused, and bidden by his jailer to come 
down the staircase to the foot of the tower He hurriedly dressed 
himself and obeyed When they came to the bottom of the wind- 
ing stairs, and the night air from the river blew upon their faces, 
the jailer trod upon his torch and put it out Then, Arthur, in the 
darkness, was hurriedly drawm into a solitary boat And m that 
boat, he found his uncle and one other man 

He knelt to them, and prayed them not to murder him Deftf 
to his entreaties, they stabbed him and sunk his body m the river 
with heavy stones When the spring-morning bioke, the tower-door 
was closed, the boat was gone, the river sparkled on its vay, and 
never more was any trace of the poor boy beheld by mortal eyes 

The news of this atrocious muider being spread in England, 
awakened a hatred of the King (already odious for his many vices, 
and for his having stolen away and married a noble lady while his 
own wife was living) that nevei slept again through his whole reign 
In Brittany, the indignation was intense Arthur’s own sister 
Eleanor was m the power of John and shut up m a convent at 
Bristol, but his half-sister Alice was m Brittany The people chose 
her, and the murdered prince’s father-in-law, the last husband of 
Constance, to represent them , and carried their fiery complaints to 
Kmg Philip King Philip summoned King John (as the holder of 
teiritoiy m France) to come before him and defend himself King 
John refusing to appear, King Philip declared him false, perjured, 
and guilty , and again made war In a little time, by conquering 
the gi eater pait of his French territory, King Philip deprived him 
of one-thiid of his dominions And, thiough all the fighting that 
look place, Kmg John ^\as always found, either to be eating and 
drinking, like a gluttonous fool, when the danger was at a distance, 
or to be running away, like a beaten cur, when it was near. 

You might suppose that when he was losing his dominions at this 
rate, and when his own nobles cared so little for him or his cause 
that they plainly refused to follow his banner out of England, he 
had enemies enough But he made anothei enemy of the Pope, 
which he did m this way 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury dying, and the junior monks of 
that place wishing to get the start of the senior monks in the 
appointment of his successor, met together at midnight, secretly 
elected a certain Reginald, and sent him off to Rome to get the 
Pope’s approval The senior monks and the King soon finding 
this out, and being \ery angry about it, the junior monks gave \^ay, 
and all the monks together elected the Bishop of Norwich, who was 
the King’s favourite. The Pope, hcaiing the whole story, dgclared 
that neither election w^ould do foi him, and that he elected Siephen 
L^ngion. The monks submitting to the Pope, the King turned 
them all out bodily, and banished them as tiaitors The Pope sent 
three bishops to the King, to threaten him with an Interdict The 
King told the bishops that if any Interdict were laid upon his 
kingdom, he w oiild teai out the eyes and cut off the noses of all 
the monks he could lay hold of, and send them over to Rome in 
that undecorated state as a present for their master The bishops, 
nevertheless, soon published the Interdict, and fled 

After It had lasted a year, the Pope proceeded to his next step , 
wTiich was Excommunication King John w^as declared excom- 
municated, with all the usual ceremonies The King was so incensed 
at this, and w^as made so desperate by the disaffection of his Baions 
and the hatred of his people, that it is said he even privately sent 
ambassadors to the Tuiks in Spain, offeiing to renounce his religion 
and hold his kingdom of them if they would help him It is related 
that the ambassadors were admitted to the presence of the Tuikish 
Emir thiough long lines of Moorish guards, and that they found 
the Emir with his eyes seriously fixed on the pages of a large book, 
from wdiich he never once looked up That they gave him a letter 
from the King containing his proposals, and were gravely dismissed 
That presently the Emir sent for one of them, and conjured him, 
by his faith in his religion, to say what kind of man the King of 
England truly was? That the ambassador, thus pressed, replied 
that the King of England was a false tyrant, against w^hom his own 
subjects would soon rise And that this was quite enough for 
the Emir 

Money being, in his position, the next best thing to men. King 
John spared no means of getting it He set on foot another 
oppressing and torturing of the unhappy Jew'S (wdiich w^as quite in 
his w^ay), and invented a new punishment for one wealthy Jew of 
Bristol Until such time as that Jew should produce a certain large 
sum of money, the King sentenced him to be imprisoned, and, e\cry 
day, to have one tooth violently wnenched out of his head — beginning 
wuth the double teeth For seven days, the oppressed man bore 
the daily pain and lost the daily tooth , but, on the eighth, he paid 
the money With the treasure raised in such w'a} s, the King made 
an expedition into Ireland, where some English nobles had revolted, 
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It was one of the very few places from which he did not run away , 
because no resistance was shown He made another expedition 
into Wales — whence he did lun away in the end but not before he 
had got from the Welsh people, as hostages, twenty-seven young 
men of the best families , every one of whom he caused to be slam 
m the following year 

To Interdict and Excommunication, the Pope now added his 
last s tence ^ Deposition He proclaimed John no longer King, 
absolved all his subjects from their allegiance, and sent Stephen 
Langton and others to the King of France to tell him that, if he 
would invade England, he should be forgiven all his sms — at least, 
should be forgiven them by the Pope, if that would do 

As there was nothing that King Philip desired more than to 
invade England, he collected a great army at Rouen, and a fleet of 
seventeen hundred ships to bring them over But the English 
people, however bitterly they hated the King, were not a people 
to suffer invasion quietly They flocked to Dover, wheie the 
English standard was, m such great numbers to enrol themselves 
as defenders of their native land, that there were not provisions ibi 
them, and the King could only select and retain sixty thousand 
But, at this crisis, the Pope, who had his own reasons for objecting 
to either King John or King Philip being too powerful, interfered. 
He entrusted a legate, whose name was Pandolf, with the easy 
task of lightening King John He sent him to the English Camp, 
fiom Fiance, to teiiify him with exaggerations of King Philip’s 
power, and his own weakness mthe discontent of the English Barons 
and people Pandolf dischaiged his commission so well, that 
King John, in a wretched panic, consented to acknowledge Stephen 
Langton , to resign his kingdom ‘ to God, Saint Peter, and Saint 
Paul ’ — which meant the Pope , and to hold it, ever afterwards, by 
the Pope’s leave, on payment of an annual sum of money To this 
shameful contract he publicly bound himself m the church of the 
Knights Templars at Dover wheie he laid at the legate’s feet a 
part of the tiibute, which the legate haughtily trampled upon But 
they do say, that this was merely a genteel flourish, and that he was 
afterwards seen to pick it up and pocket it 

There was an unfortunate piophet, of the name of Peter, who had 
gieatly increased King John’s tenors by predicting that he would 
be unkmghted (which the King supposed to signify that he would 
die) befoie the least of the Ascension should be past That was 
the day after this humiliation When the next morning came, and 
the King, who had been tiemblmg all night, found himself alive 
and safe, he ordeied the prophet — and his son too — to be diagged 
through the streets at the tails of horses, and then hanged, foi 
having frightened him 

As King John had now submitted, the Pope, to King Philip’s 
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great astonishment, took him under his protection, and informed 
King Philip that he found he could not give him leave to invade 
England The angry Philip resolved to do it without his leave, 
but he gained nothing and lost much, foi, the English, commanded 
by the Eail of Salisbury, went over, in five hundred ships, to the 
French coast, before the French fleet had sailed away fiom it, and 
utterly defeated the w^hole 

The Pope then took off his three sentences, one after anothei, 
and empowered Stephen Langton publicly to receive King John 
into the favour of the Church again, and to ask him to dinner The 
King, who hated Langton \vith all his might and main — and with 
reason too, for he was a great and a good man, with whom such a 
King could have no sympathy — pretended to cry and to be very 
grateful There was a little difficulty about settling how much the 
King should pay as a recompense to the clergy for the losses he 
had caused them , but, the end of it w^as, that the superior clergy 
got a good deal, and the inferior clergy got little or nothing — which 
has also happened since King John's time, I believe 

'\Vhen all these matters were arranged, the King in his triumph 
became more fieice, and false, and insolent to all around him than 
he had ever been An alliance of sovereigns against King Philip, 
gave him an opportunity of landing an army in France , with which 
he e^en took a town ’ But, on the French King’s gaming a gieat 
victory, he ran aw^ay, of course, and made a truce foi five yeais 

And now the time appioached when he was to be still fuither 
humbled, and made to feel, if he could feel anything, what a wretched 
creature he was Of all men in the world, Stephen Langton seemed 
raised up by Heaven to oppose and subdue him When he ruth- 
lessly burnt and destroyed the property of his own subjects, because 
their Lords, the Barons, would not ser\e him abroad, Stephen 
Langton fearlessly repio\ed and threatened him When he swore 
to restore the laws of King Edward, or the laws of King Henry the 
First, Stephen Langton knew his falsehood, and pursued him 
through all his evasions When the Barons met at the abbey of 
Saint Edmund’ s-Bury, to consider their wnongs and the King’s 
oppressions, Stephen Langton roused them by his fervid w^ords to 
demand a solemn charter of rights and libeities from their peijured 
master, and to sweai, one by one, on the High Altar, that they 
would have it, 01 w'ould wage wai against him to the death When 
the King hid himself in London from the Baions, and was at last 
obliged to receive them, they told him roundly they would not 
believe him unless Stephen Langton became a suiety that he wmld 
keep his w^ord ^\hen he took the Cioss to invest himself with 
some interest, and belong to something that w^as received wuth 
favour, Stephen Langton w^as still immovable AVhen he appealed 
to the Pope, and the Pope wuote to Slejihcn Langton m behalf of 
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his new favouiite, Stephen Langton was deaf, even to the Pope 
himself, and sawbefoie him nothing but the welfaie of England and 
the Climes of the English King 

At Easter-time, the Barons assembled at Stamford, m Lincoln- 
shire, in pioud airay, and, maiching near to Oxford where the King 
was, dchveied into the hands of Stephen Langton and two others, a 
list of giievances ‘ And these,' they said, ‘ he must redress, or we 
will do it foi oui selves ' ’ When Stephen Langton told the King as 
much, and read the list to him, he went half mad with rage But 
that did him no more good than his afteiwards trying to pacify the 
Barons with lies They called themselves and their followers, ‘ The 
aimy of God and the Holy Chuich ' Marching through the 
country, with the people thronging to them everywhere (except at 
Noithampton, wdieie they failed m an attack upon the castle), they 
at last triumphantly set up their banner in London itself, whither 
the whole land, tired of the tyrant, seemed to flock to join them. 
Seven knights alone, of all the knights in England, remained with the 
King , who, reduced to this strait, at last sent the Earl of Pembioke 
to the Baions to say that he approved of everything, and w^’cTald 
meet them to sign their chaiter when they would ‘ Then,’ said the 
Baions, ‘ let the day be the fifteenth of June, and the place, 
Runny-Mead ’ 

On Monday, the fifteenth of June, one thousand two hundied and 
fourteen, the King came fiom Windsor Castle, and the Baions came 
from the town of Staines, and they met on Runny-Mead, which is 
still a pleasant meadow by the Thames, where rushes grow m the 
clear water of the winding iivcr, and its banks are green with grass 
and trees On the side of the Barons, came the General of their 
army, Robert Fiiz-Walter, and a great concourse of the nobility 
of England With the King, came, in all, some four-and-twenty 
pel sons of any note, most of whom despised him, and wcie merely 
his adviseis in form On that gieat day, and m that great company, 
the King signed Magna Chari a — the great charter of England — 
by which he pledged hfmself to maintain the Church m its rights , 
to lelieve the Baions of oppiessive obligations as vassals of the 
Crown — of w^hich the Barons, in their tuin, pledged themselves to 
relieve fhtu vassals, the people , to respect the liberties of London 
and all other cities and boroughs, to protect foieign meichants who 
came to England , to imprison no man without a fair trial , and to 
sell, delay, or deny justice to none As the Barons knew his false- 
hood well, they fuither required, as their securities, that he should 
send out of his kingdom all his foreign troops , that for two months 
they should hold possession of the city of London, and Stephen 
I.angton of the Tower , and that five-and-twenty of their body, 
chosen by themselves, should be a lawful committee to watch the 
keeping of the charter, and to make w’-ar upon him if he broke it. 
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All this he was obliged to yield He signed the charter with a 
smile, and, if he could have looked agreeable, would have done so, 
as he departed from the splendid assembly When he got home to 
Windsor Castle, he was quite a madman m his helpless fuiy. And 
he broke the charter immediately afterwards 

He sent abroad for foreign soldiers, and sent to the Pope for 
help, and plotted to take London by surprise, while the Baions 
should be holding a great tournament at Stamford, which they had 
agreed to hold there as a celebration of the charter The Baions, 
however, found him out and put it off Then, when the Baions 
desired to see him and tax him with his treachery, he made numbers 
of appointments with them, and kept none, and shifted fiom place 
to place, and was constantly sneaking and skulking about At last 
he appeared at Dover, to join his foreign soldiers, of whom numbers 
came into his pay , and with them he besieged and took Rochester 
Castle, which was occupied by knights and soldiers of the Baions 
He would have hanged them every one^ but the leader of the 
foreign soldiers, fearful of what the English people might afterwards 
do"* to him, interfered to save the knights, therefore the King vas 
fain to satisfy his vengeance with the death of all the common men. 
Then, he sent the Earl of Salisbury, with one portion of his army, 
to ravage the eastern part of his own dominions, while he carried fiie 
and slaughter into the northern part , torturing, plundering, killing, 
and inflicting every possible cruelty upon the people , and, every 
morning, setting a worthy example to his men by setting fire, with 
his own monster-hands, to the house where he had slept last night 
Nor was this all, for the Pope, coming to the aid of his precious 
friend, laid the kingdom under an Inteidict again, because the 
people took pait with the Barons. It did not much matter, for the 
people had grown so used to it now, that they had begun to think 
nothing about it It occurred to them — peihaps to Stephen Langton 
too — that they could keep their chuiches open, and ring their bells, 
without the Pope’s permission as well as with it So, they tried the 
experiment — and found that it succeeded perfectly 

It being now impossible to bear the country, as a wilderness of 
cruelty, or longer to hold any terms with such a forsworn outlaw of 
a King, the Barons sent to Louis, son of the French monarch, to 
offer him the English crown. Caiing as little for the Pope’s 
excommunication of him if he accepted the offer, as it is possible 
his father may have cared for the Pope’s forgiveness of his sms, he 
landed at Sandwich (King John immediately running away from 
Dover, whcie he happened to be), and went on to London The 
Scottish King, with w^hom many of the Northern English Lords had 
taken refuge, numbers of the foreign soldiers, numbers of the 
Barons, and numbers of the people went over to him every day , — 
King John, the while, continually lunning aw^ay m all directions. 
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The career of Louis was checked however, by the suspicions of the 
Barons, founded on the dying declaration of a French Lord, that 
when the kingdom was conqueied he was sworn to banish them as 
tiaitors, and to give their estates to some of his owm Nobles Rather 
than suffer this, some of the Barons hesitated others even w^ent 
over to King John 

It seemed to be the turning-point of King John’s fortunes, for, 
in hi& savage and murderous couise, he had now taken some towns 
and met with some successes But, happily for England and 
humanity, his death w\as near Ciossmg a dangerous quicksand, 
called the Wash, not veiy far fiom Wisbeach, the tide came up and 
nearly drowned his army He and his soldiers escaped, but, 
looking back from the shore when he was safe, he saw the roaring 
water sweep down in a toirent, overturn the w^aggons, horses, and 
men, that cairied his treasure, and engulf them in a laging whirl- 
pool from which nothing could be delivered 

Cursing, and swearing, and gnawing his fingers, he went on to 
Swunestcad Abbey, where the monks set before him quantities of 
pears, and peaches, and new cider — some say poison too, but th^ere 
is very little reason to suppose so — of wdiich he ate and drank m 
an immoderate and beastly way All night he lay ill of a burning 
fever, and haunted with horrible fears Next day, they put him in 
a hoise-litter, and carried him to Sleaford Castle, where he passed 
another night of pain and horror Next day, they carried him, 
with greatei difficulty than on the day before, to the castle of 
Newark upon Trent , and there, on the eighteenth of October, m 
the forty-ninth year of his age, and the seventeenth of his vile 
leign, was an end of this miserable brute 


.CHAPTER XV 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE THIRD, CALLED, OP WINCHESTER 

If any of the Fnglish Barons icmembered the miirdeied Arthur’s 
sistei, Eleanor the fair maid of Biittany, shut up in her convent at 
Bristol, none among them spoke of hei now, or maintained her 
right to the Crown The dead Usuipei’s eldest boy, Henry by 
name, w^as taken by the Earl of Pembroke, the Marshal of England, 
to the city of Gloucester, and there crowmed m great haste when he 
was only ten years old As the Crown itself had been lost wuth the 
King’s treasure in the raging water, and as there w^as no time to 
make another, they put a circle of plain gold upon his head instead 
‘We have been the enemies of this child s fathei,’ said Lord 
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Pembroke, a good and true gentleman, to the few Lords \\ho were 
present, ^ and he merited our ill-will , but the child himself is 
innocent, and his youth demands our friendship and piotection ’ 
Ihose Lords felt tenderly towards the little boy, remembering their 
own young childien^ and they bowed then heads, and said, ‘Long 
Ine King Henry the 1 hiid ’ ’ 

Next, a great council met at Bristol, revised Magna Charta, and 
made Lord Pembroke Regent or Protector of England, as the ^ing 
was too young to reign alone The next thing to be done, w as to 
get nd of Prince Louis of France, and to win over those English 
Barons Avho weie still ranged under his banner He was strong in 
many parts of England, and m London itself, and he held, among 
other places, a certain Castle called the Castle of Mount Sorel, in 
Leicestershire To this fortress, after some skirmishing and truce- 
making, Lord Pembroke laid siege Louis despatched an army of 
SIX hundred knights and twenty thousand soldiers to relie\e it. 
Lord Pembroke, wLo was not strong enough for such a force, 
retired with all his men The army of the French Prince, which 
had* marched theie with fire and plunder, marched away wuth fire 
and plunder, and came, in a boastful swaggering manner, to Lincoln. 
The towm submitted , but the Castle m the town, held by a brave 
widow lady, named Nichola de Camvillf (whose property it was), 
made such a sturdy resistance, that the French Count in command 
of the army of the French Piince found it necessary to besiege this 
Castle While he w as thus engaged, w ord w^as brought to him that 
Lord Pembroke, wuth four hundred knights, two hundred and fifty 
men with cross-bow^s, and a stout force both of horse and foot, w'as 
marching tow^ards him ‘What care I?’ said the Fiench Count. 

‘ The Englishman is not so mad as to attack me and my great army 
111 a w’^alled tow n ^ ’ But the Englishman did it for all that, and did 
it — not so madly but so wisely, that he decoyed the great army into 
the narrow^, ill-paved lanes and byways of Lincoln, where its horse- 
soldiers could not iide in any strong body, and theie he made 
such havoc with them, that the whole force surrendered themselves 
prisoners, except the Count, who said that he would never yield 
to any English traitor alive, and accordingly got killed The end 
of this victory, w^hich the English called, for a joke, the hair of 
Lincoln, was the usual 01 e in those times — the common men w^ere 
slam without any mercy, and the knights and gentlemen paid 
ransom and w^ent home 

The wule of Louis, the fair Blanche of Castilf, dutifully 
equipped a fleet of eighty good ships, and sent it over fiom France 
to her husband’s aid An English fleet of forty ships, some good 
and some bad, gallantly met them near the mouth of the Thames, 
and took or sunk si\ty-fi\e m one fight This great loss put an 
end to the French Prince’s hopes A treaty was made at Lambeth, 
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m vLitue of which the English Barons who had remained attached 
to his cause returned to their allegiance, and it was engaged on 
both sides that the Piince and all his tioops should retire peacefully 
to France It was time to go , for war had made him so poor that 
he was obliged to boirow money from the citizens of London to 
pay his expenses home 

Loid Pembroke afterwards applied himself to governing the 
couniiy justly, and to healing the quarrels and disturbances that 
had arisen among men in the days of the bad King John He 
caused Magna Charta to be still more improved, and so amended 
the Forest Laws that a Peasant was no longer put to death for 
killing a stag in a Royal Forest, but was only imprisoned. It 
would have been well for England if it could have had so good 
a Protector many years longer, but that was not to be Within 
three years after the young King’s Coronation, Lord Pembioke 
died , and you may see his tomb, at this day, in the old Temple 
Church in London 

The Protectorship was now divided Peter de Roches, w^honi 
King John had made Bishop of Winchester, was entrusted with "the 
care of the person of the young sovereign , and the exeicise of the 
Royal authority was confided to Ea.rl Hubert de Burgh These 
two peisonages had fioni the first no liking for each other, and soon 
became enemies When the young King was declared of age, 
Peter de Roches, finding that Hubert increased in power and 
favoui, retired discontentedly, and w^ent abroad For nearly ten 
yeais afterwards Hubert had full sway alone. 

But ten years is a long time to hold the favour of a King This 
King, too, as he giew up, showed a stiong resemblance to his 
father, in feebleness, inconsistency, and irresolution The best that 
can be said of him is that he was not cruel De Roches coming 
home again, after ten years, and being a novelty, the King began 
to favour him and to look coldly on Hubert Wanting money 
besides, and having made Hubert rich, he began to dislike Hubert. 
At last he was made to Believe, oi pretended to believe, that Hubert 
had misappropriated some of the Royal treasure , and ordered him 
to furnish an account of all he had done in his administration. 
Besides which, the foolish charge was brought against Hubert that 
he had made himself the King’s favourite by magic Hubert very 
well knowing that he could ne\er defend himself against such 
nonsense, and that his old enemy must be determined on his rum, 
instead of answering the charges fled to Merton Abbey Then the 
King, in a violent passion, sent for the Mayor of London, and said 
to th^e Mayor, ‘ Take twenty thousand citizens, and drag me Hubert 
de Burgh out of that abbey, and bring him here’ The Mayor 
posted off to do it, but the Archbishop of Dublin (who was a friend 
of Hubert’s) warning the King that an abbey was a sacred place, 
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and that if he committed any violence there, he must answer for 
it to the Chuich, the King changed his mind and called the Mayor 
back, and declared that Hubert should have four months to prepare 
his defence, and should be safe and fiee during that time 

Hubert, who lelied upon the King’s word, though I think he was 
old enough to have known better, came out of Meiton Abbey upon 
these conditions, and journeyed away to see his wife a Scottish 
Princess who was then at St Edinund’s-Bury 

Almost as soon as he had departed from the Sanctuary, his 
enemies persuaded the weak King to send out one Sir Godfrey de 
Crancumb, who commanded thiee hundred vagabonds called the 
Black Band, with orders to seize him They came up with him at 
a little town in Essex, called Brentwood, when he was in bed He 
leaped out of bed, got out of the house, fled to the church, lan up 
to the altar, and laid his hand upon the cross Sir Godfiey and 
the Black Band, caring neither for chuich, altar, nor cross, dragged 
him forth to the church door, with their diawn swords flashing 
round his head, and sent for a Smith to rivet a set of chains upon 
hin?. When the Smith (I wish I knew his name ') was brought, all 
dark and swarthy with the smoke of his foige, and panting ^\lth the 
speed he had made , and the Black Band, falling aside to show 
him the Prisoner, cried with a loud uproar, ‘ Make the fetters 
hea\y » make them strong J ’ the Smith dropped upon his knee — 
but not to the Black Band — and said, ‘This is the biave Earl 
Hubert de Burgh, vho fought at Dover Castle, and destroyed the 
French fleet, and has done his country much good service You 
may kill me, if you like, but I will never make a chain for Earl 
Hubert de Buigh * ’ 

The Black Band never blushed, or they might ha\e blushed at 
this They knocked the Smith about from one to another, and 
swore at him, and tied the Earl on horseback, undressed as he w^as, 
and carried him off to the Towner of London The Bishops, how- 
ever, were so indignant at the violation of the Sanctuary of the 
Church, that the frightened King soon ordered the Black Band to 
take him back again j at the same time commanding the Sheriff of 
Essex to prevent his escaping out of Brentwood Church AVell ’ 
the Sheriff dug a deep trench all round the church, and erected a 
high fence, and watched the church night and day , the Black Band 
and their Captain watched it too, like three hundred and one black 
wolves P'01 thirty-nme da}s, Hubert de Buigh remained within. 
At length, upon the fortieth day, cold and hunger weie too much 
for him, and he gave himself up to the Black Band, who carried 
him off, for the second time, to the Tower When his trial came 
on, he refused to plead , but at last it was arranged that he should 
give up all the royal lands which had been bestowed upon him, and 
should be kept at the Castle of Devizes, in what was called ‘ free 
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piibOD,’ in chaige of four knights appointed by foui loids There, 
he lemaincd almost a ycai, until, learning that a follower of his 
old enemy the Bishop was made Keeper of the Castle, and fearing 
that he might be killed by treachery, he climbed the rampaits one 
dark night, dropped from the top of the high Castle wall into the 
moat, and coming safely to the ground, took refuge m another 
church Fiom this place he was delneied by a party of horse 
dcspj^tched to his help by some nobles, who were by this time in 
revolt against the King, and assembled in Wales He was finally 
pardoned and restored to his estates, but he lived privately, and 
never more aspiicd to a high post in the realm, or to a high place 
in the King’s favour And thus end — moie happily than the 
stories of many favourites of Kings — the adventures of Earl Hubert 
de Burgh 

The nobles, who had risen m revolt, were stirred up to rebellion 
by the overbearing conduct of the Bishop of Winchester, who, 
finding that the King secretly hated the Great Charter which had 
been forced fiom his father, did his utmost to confirm him in that 
dislike, and m the preference he showed to foreign eis over 7he 
English Of this, and of his even publicly declaimg that the 
Baions of England were mferioi to those of France, the English 
Lords complained with such bitterness, that the King, finding them 
well suppoited by the clergy, became Lightened for his throne, and 
sent away the Bishop and all his foreign associates On his 
mairiage, however, with Eleanor, a French lady, the daughter of 
the Count of Provence, he openly favoured the foreigners again , 
and so many of his wife’s lelations came over, and made such an 
immense family-paity at court, and got so many good things, and 
pocketed so much money, and were so high with the English 
wLose money they pocketed, that the bolder English Barons mur- 
mured openly about a clause there was in the Great Chaiter, which 
provided for the banishment of unreasonable favourites But, the 
foreigners only hughed disdainfully, and said, ‘ What are your 
English la'ws to us ^ ’ 

King Philip of France had died, and had been succeeded by 
Prince Louis, who had also died after a short reign of three years, 
and had been succeeded by his son of the same name — so moderate 
and just a man that he was not the least in the world like a King, 
as Kings went Isabeiia, King Heniy’s mother, wished very 
much (foi a ceitain spite she had) that England should make war 
against this King , and, as King Henry \Yas a mere puppet m any- 
body’s hands who knew how to manage his feebleness, she easily 
carried her point with him But, the Parliament were determined 
to give him no money for such a war So, to defy the Parliament, 
he packed up thirty large casks of silver — I don’t know how he got 
so much , I dare say he screwed it out of the miserable Jew^s — and 
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put them aboaid ship, and ^\ent away himself to cairy wai into 
France accompanied by his mother and his brother Richard, Earl 
of Cornwall, 'who was rich and cle\er But he only got well beaten, 
and came home. 

The good-humour of the Parliament was not restored by this. 
They reproached the King with wasting the public money to make 
greedy foreigners rich, and weie so stern with him, and so deter- 
mined not to let him have more of it to w aste if they could help it, 
that he 'was at his wit’s end for some, and tried so shamelessly to 
get all he could from his subjects, by excuses or by force, that the 
people used to say the King w^as the sturdiest beggar m England 
He took the Cross, thinking to get some money by that means , 
but, as it was very well known that he never meant to go on a 
crusade, he got none In all this contention, the Londoners w^ere 
particularly keen against the King, and the King hated them w^armly 
in leturn. Hating or lo'\ing, how^ever, made no difference, he con- 
tinued in the same condition for nine or ten years, when at last the 
Barons said that if he would solemnly confirm their liberties afresh, 
the J^arliament would vote him a large sum 

As he readily consented, there w^as a great meeting held m West- 
minster Hall, one pleasant day in May, wdien all the cleigy, dressed 
m their robes and holding every one of them a burning candle in 
his hand, stood up (the Barons being also there) while the Arch- 
bishop of Canteibury read the sentence of excommunication against 
any man, and all men, who should henceforth, in any w^ay, infringe 
the Great Charter of the Kingdom When he had done, they all 
put out then burning candles 'with a curse upon the soul of any 
one, and every one, who should merit that sentence The King 
concluded with an oath to keep the Charter, ‘ As I am a man, as I 
am a Christian, as I am a Knight, as I am a King ^ ’ 

It was easy to make oaths, and easy to break them, and the 
King did both, as his father had done before him He took to 
his old courses again when he was supplied wuth money, and soon 
cured of their weakness the few who had ever really trusted him. 
When his money w^as gone, and he was once more boirowung and 
begging everywhere with a meanness worthy of his nature, he got 
into a difficulty with the Pope respecting the Ciown of Sicily, which 
the Pope said he had a right to give away, and which he offered to 
King Henry for his second son, Prince Edmund But, if you or 
I give away what we have not got, and what belongs to somebody 
else, It IS likely that the person to whom we give it, will have some 
tiouble in taking it It was exactly so m this case It was neces- 
sary to conquer the Sicilian Crown before it could be put upon 
young Edmund’s head It could not be conquered without money. 
The Pope ordered the clergy to raise money The clergy, how- 
ever, were not so obedient to him as usual, they had been 
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disputing with him for some time about his unjust piefeience of 
Italian Priests in England ; and they had begun to doubt whether 
the King’s chaplain, whom he allowed to be paid for preaching in 
seven hundied churches, could possibly be, even by the Pope’s 
favour, in seven hundred places at once * The Pope and the King 
iogcthci,’ said the Bishop of London, ‘ may take the mitie off my 
head , but, if they do, they will find that I shall put on a soldier’s 
helinct I pay nothing ’ The Bishop of Woicester was as bold as 
the Bishop of London, and would pay nothing eithei Such sums 
as the moie timid oi more helpless of the cleigy did raise wcie 
squandcicd away, without doing any good to the King, oi bunging 
the Sicilian Ciown an inch nearer to Prince Edmund’s head The 
end of the business was, that the Pope gave the Crown to the 
brother of the King of Prance (w^ho conquered it for himself), and 
sent the King of England in, a bill of one hundred thousand pounds 
for the expenses of not having w^on it 

The King was now so much distressed that w^e might almost pity 
him, if it wcie possible to pity a King so shabby and iidiculous 
His clevei brother, Richaid, had bought the title of King oft the 
Romans from the German people, and was no longer near him, to 
help lum with advice The cleigy, resisting the veiy Pope, weie 
in alliance with the Baions The Baions w^eie headed by Simon 
Dh MoniI'ORl, Fail of Lucestei, maiiied to King Hemy’s sister, 
and, though a foieignei himself, the most populai man in England 
against the foieign favourites AVhen the King next met his Pailia- 
ineiit, the Barons, led by this Eail, came befoie him, aimed fiom 
head to foot, and cased m armour When the Pailiament again 
assembled, in a month’s time, at Oxfoid, this Eail was at their 
head, and the King was obliged to consent, on oath, to what w^as 
called a Committee of Government consisting of twenty-four 
members tw^elve chosen by the Baions, and tw^elve chosen by 
himself 

But, at a good time for him, his biothei Richard came back 
Richaid’s fiist act (the -Baions would not admit him into England 
on other terms) was to swear to be faithful to the Committee of 
Government — which he immediately began to oppose with all his 
might Then, the Barons began to quaiicl among themselves, 
especially the proud Earl of Gloucester wuth the Earl of Leicester, 
who went abioad in disgust Then, the people began to be dis- 
satisfied with the Baions, because they did not do enough for them 
The King’s chances seemed so good again at length, that he took 
heart enough— or caught it fiom his bi other — to tell the Committee 
of Government that he abolished them— as to his oath, never mind 
that, the Pope said and to sei/e all the money m the Mint, and 
to shut himsdf up in the Towei of I.ondon Ileie he w^as joined 
by his eldest son, Pimce Edwaid, and, fiom the Tower, he made 
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public a letter of the Pope’s to the world m general, infoiming all 
men that he had been an excellent and just King for five-and-forty 
years 

As everybody knew he had been nothing of the sort, nobody 
cared much for this document It so chanced that the pioud Earl 
of Gloucester dying, v as succeeded by his son ^ and that his son, 
instead of being the enemy of the Eail of Leicester, vas (for the 
time) his fiiend It fell out, theiefore, that these two Earls jymed 
their forces, took several of the Royal Castles m the country, and 
advanced as hard as they could on London The London people, 
always opposed to the King, declared for them with great joy The 
King himself remained shut up, not at all gloiiously, m the Tower 
Piince Edward made the best of his way to Windsor Castle His 
mother, the Queen, attempted to follow him by w’-ater, but, the 
people seeing her baige lowing up the rivei, and hating hei wnth 
all their heaits, ran to London Bridge, got together a quantity of 
stones and mud, and pelted the baige as it came thiough, ciying 
furiousl}^ ‘Drowm the Witch ^ Diown her^’ They weie so near 
doiMg it, that the May 01 took the old lady under his piotection, 
and shut hei up in St Paurs until the danger was past. 

It would requiie a gieat deal of waiting on my part, and a gieat 
deal of reading on yours, to follow the King through his disputes 
with the Barons, and to follow the Barons thiough their disputes 
with one another — so I wall make shoit work of it for both of us, 
and only relate the chief events that arose out of these quarrels 
The good King of France was asked to decide between them 
He ga\e it as his opinion that the King must maintain the Gieat 
Charter, and that the Baions must give up the Committee of 
Government, and all the lest that had been done by the Parliament 
at Oxford w^hich the Royalists, or King’s paity, scornfully called 
the Mad Parliament The Barons declared that these were not 
fair terms, and they w^ould not accept them Then they caused 
the great bell of St Paul’s to be tolled, for the purpose of rousing 
up the London people, wLo aimed themsehes at the dismal sound 
and formed quite an army in the sheets I am soiry to say, how- 
ever, that instead of falling upon the King’s paity with whom their 
quaiiel was, they fell upon the miseiable Jews, and killed at least 
five hundred of them Ihey pietendcd that some of these Jews 
were on the King’s side, and that they kept hidden in their houses, 
foi the destruction of the people, a certain teirible composition 
called Gieek Fiie, wdiich could not be put out with water, but only 
burnt the fiercer for it What they leally did keep in their houses 
was money, and this their cruel enemies wanted, and this their 
cruel enemies took, like robbeis and murdeieis 

The Earl of Leicester put himself at the head of these Londoneis 
and other forces, and followed the King to Lewes m Sussex, where 
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he lay encamped with his army Before giving the King’s forces 
battle heie, the Earl addressed his soldieis, and said that King 
Henry the Thud had broken so many oaths, that he had become 
the enemy of God, and therefore they would wear white crosses on 
their breasts, as if they were arrayed, not against a fellow-Chiistian, 
but against a Turk White-crossed accordingly, they rushed into 
the fight They would have lost the day — the King having on his 
sidewall the foreigners m England and, from Scotland, John 
C oMYN, John Baliol, and Roueri Bruce, with all then men — ■ 
but foi the impatience of Princi« Edward, who, in his hot desire 
to have vengeance on the people of London, threw the whole of 
his fathei’s aimy into confusion He was taken Piisoner, so was 
the King , so was the King’s brother the King of the Romans , and 
five thousand Englishmen were left dead upon the bloody grass, 

I* or this success, the Pope excommunicated the Eail of Leicester 
which neither the Eail nor the people cared at all about The 
people loved him and supported him, and he became the real 
Kingj having all the power of the government in his own hands, 
though he was outwardly lespectful to King Henry the Tbiid, 
vhom he took with him wheievcr he went, like a poor old limp 
couit-card Pic summoned a Pailiament (in the }eai one thousand 
two bundled and sixty-hve) which was the fiist Parliament in 
England that the people had any real share in electing, and he 
grew moic and moie in favour with the people every day, and they 
stood by him in whatever he did 

Many of the other Baions, and particularly the Earl of Gloucester, 
who had become by this time as proud as his father, grew jealous 
of this powerful and popular Earl, who was proud too, and began 
to conspire against him Since the battle of Lewes, Prince Edward 
had been kept as a hostage, and, though he was otherwise tieated 
like a Piince, had never been allowed to go out without attendants 
appointed by the Eail of Leicester, who watched him The 
conspiring Lords found means to propose to him, in secret, that 
they should assist him to escape, and should make him their leader , 
to which he veiy heartily consented 

So, on a day that vas agieed upon, he said to his attendants 
after dinner (being then at Hereford), ‘ I should like to ride on 
hoiseback, this fine afternoon, a little vay into the country,’ As 
iliey, too, thought it would he very pleasant to have a canter m the 
sunshine, the) all lode out of the town together m a gay little troop. 
When they came to a fine level piece of turf, the Prince fell to 
compaimg their horses one \Mth another, and offering bets that one 
was faster than another , and the attendants, suspecting no harm, 
rode galloping matches until their hoiscs were quite tired The 
Prince rode no matches himself, but looked on from his saddle, 
and staked his money. Thus they passed the whole merry 
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afternoon Now, the sun was setting, and they were all going slowly 
up a hill, the Prince’s horse very fiesh and all the other hoises very 
weaiy, when a strange rider mounted on a giey steed appeared at 
the top of the hill, and waved his hat ‘ What docs the fellow 
mean ^ ’ said the attendants one to another The Prince answered 
on the instant by setting spurs to his horse, dashing away at his 
utmost speed, joining the man, riding into the midst of a little cro^\d 
of horsemen who were then seen waiting under some trees, and who 
closed aiound him, and so he departed in a cloud of dust, leaving 
the road empty of all but the baffled attendants, who sat looking 
at one another, wfflile their horses diooped their ears and panted 
The Prince joined the Earl of Gloucester at Ludlow The Earl 
of Leicester, wuth a part of the army and the stupid old King, was 
at Hereford One of the Eail of Leicestei’s sons, Simon de 
Montfort, with another part of the army, was in Sussex To 
prevent these two parts from uniting was the Prince’s fiist object 
He attacked Simon de Montfort by night, defeated him, seized his 
banneis and tieasuie, and forced him into Kenilwoith Castle in 
Wairwickshire, which belonged to his family 

His father, the Earl of Leicester, in the meanwhile, not knowing 
what had happened, marched out of Hereford, wnth his part of the 
army and the King, to meet him He came, on a bright morning 
m August, to Evesham, which is watered by the pleasant river 
Avon Looking rather anxiously across the prospect tow^ards 
Kenilworth, he saw his own banners advancing, and his face 
brightened with joy But, it clouded darkly when he presently 
perceived that the banners were captured, and in the enemy’s 
hands, and he said, ‘ It is over The Loid have meicy on our 
souls, for our bodies are Piince Edward’s * ’ 

He fought like a true Knight, nevertheless When his horse \vas 
killed under him, he fought on foot It was a fierce battle, and the 
dead lay in heaps everywhere The old King, stuck up in a suit of 
armour on a big w^ar-horse, which didn’t mind him at all, and which 
carried him into all soits of places where he didn’t \^ant to go, got 
into everybody’s way, and very nearly got knocked on the head by 
one of his son’s men But he managed to pipe out, ‘ I am Harry 
of Winchester ’ ’ and the Prince, who heard him, seized his bridle, 
and took him out of peril The Earl of Leicester still fought 
bravely, until his best son Hemy was killed, and the bodies of his 
best friends choked his path, and then he fell, still fighting, swoid 
in hand They mangled his body, and sent it as a present to a 
noble lady — but a very unpleasant lady, I should think — who w^as 
the wife of his worst enemy They could not mangle his memory 
in the minds of the faithful people, though INIany ycais afterwaids, 
they loved him moie than ever, and regarded him as a Sauit, and 
always spoke of him as ‘ Sir Simon the Righteous ’ 
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And even though lie was dead, the cause for which he had fought 
still lived, and was strong, and foiced itself upon the King in the 
very hour of victory Henry found himself obliged to respect the 
Great Charter, however much he hated it, and to make laws similar 
to the laws of the Gieat Earl of Leicestei, and to be moderate and 
foigivmg towaids the people at last — even towaids the people of 
London, who had so long opposed him There were moie risings 
before all this was done, but they were set at rest by these means, 
and Trince Edwaid did his best m all things to restoie peace 
One Sir Adam de Gourdon was the last dissatisfied knight in arms , 
but, the Prince vanquished him in single combat, in a wood, and 
nobly gave him his life, and became his friend, instead of slaying 
him Sii Adam was not ungrateful He evei afterwards lemained 
devoted to his generous conqueror 

When the troubles of the Kingdom were thus calmed, Prince 
Edward and his cousin Henry took the Cross, and went away to 
the Ploly Land, with many English Lords and Knights hour 
ycais afterwards the King of the Romans died, and, next year (one 
thousand two hundied and seventy-two), his brother the weak I^mg 
of England died He was sixty-eight ^ears old then, and had 
icigned fhty-six years He \vas as much of a King m death, as he 
had ever been in life Pie was the meie pale shadow^ of a King at 
all times 


CHAPTER XVI 

ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD I HE FIRSl, CALLED LONGSHXNKS 

Ix was now the year of our Loid one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two, and Prince Edward, the heir to the throne, being 
away in the Holy Land, knew nothing of his father’s death The 
Barons, however, prockimcd him King, immediately aftei the 
Royal funeral , and the people very willingly consented, since most 
men knew too well by this time wdiat the hoirors of a contest foi 
the crown were So King Edward the Fust, called, m a not very 
complimentary manner, Longshanks, because of the slenderness of 
his legs, was peacefully accepted by the English Nation 

His legs had need to be strong, however long and thin they 
were, for they had to support him thiough many difficulties on the 
fieiy sands oi Asia, wheie his small force of soldiers fainted, died, 
deseited, and seemed to melt away But his prowess made light of 
It, and he said, ‘ I will go on, if I go on with no other follower than 
my gloom > ’ 

A Prince of this spirit gave the Turks a deal of trouble He 
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storMed Nazareth, at which place, of all places on eaith, I am 
sorry to relate, he made a frightful slaughter of innocent people , 
and then he went to Acre, where he got a truce of ten yeais from 
the Sultan He had very nearly lost his life in Acre, through the 
treachery of a Saracen Noble, called the Emir of Jaffa, who, making 
the pretence that he had some idea of turning Christian and wanted 
to know all about that religion, sent a trusty messcngei to Edward 
very often — with a dagger in his sleeve At last, one Friday in 
Whitsun week, when it was veiy hot, and all the sandy piospe«t lay 
beneath the blazing sun, burnt up like a great overdone biscuit, and 
Edward w^as lying on a couch, dressed for coolness in only a loose 
robe, the messenger, with his chocolate-colouied face and his blight 
dark eyes and white teeth, came cieeping in with a letter, and 
kneeled down like a tame tiger But, the moment Edward stretched 
out his hand to take the letter, the tiger made a spring at his heart 
He was quick, but Edward was quick too He seized the tiaitor by 
his chocolate thioat, threw him to the giound, and slew him with 
the \ery dagger he had drawm The weapon had stiuck Edward in 
thc^aim, and although the w'ound itself was slight, it threatened to 
be moital, for the blade of the dagger had been smeared with 
poison Thanks, however, to a better surgeon than was often to be 
found in those times, and to some wholesome heibs, and above all, 
to his faithful wife, Ellanor, who devotedly nursed him, and is 
said by some to ha\e sucked the poison fiom the wound with her 
own red lips (which I am very willing to believe), Edward soon 
reco\ered and was sound again 

As the King his fathei had sent entreaties to him to leturn home, 
he now’’ began the journey He had got as far as Italy, w^hen he 
met messengers who brought him intelligence of the King’s death 
Hearing that all w^as quiet at home, he made no haste to return to 
his own dominions, but paid a visit to the Pope, and went in state 
through \arious Italian Towns, where he was w^elcomed wnth accla 
mations as a mighty champion of the Cross from the Holy Land, 
and where he received presents of puiple mantles and prancing 
horses, and w^ent along in great triumph The shouting people 
little knew that he w as the last English monarch w^ho w ould e\ ei 
embark in a ciusade, or that within tw^enty jears every conquest 
which the Christians had made in the Holy Land at the cost of so 
much blood, w’ould be won back by the Tuiks But all this came 
to pass 

Theie was, and there is, an old town standing in a plain in 
France, called Chalons When the King w^as coming towaids this 
place on his w^’ay to England, a wily French Lord, called the Count 
of Chalons, sent him a polite challenge to come with his knights 
and hold a fair tournament with the Count and Jiu knights, and 
make a day of it with sword and lance It was represented to the 
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King that the Count of Chalons was not to be trusted, and that, 
instead of a holiday fight for mere show and m good humour, he 
secretly meant a real battle, m which the English should be defeated 
by superior force 

The King, however, nothing afraid, went to the appointed place 
on the appointed day with a thousand folio weis When the Count 
came with two thousand and attacked the English in earnest, the 
English rushed at them with such valour that the Count’s men and 
the Count’s horses soon began to be tumbled down all over the field 
The Count himself seized the King round the neck, but the King 
tumbled him out of his saddle in return for the compliment, and, 
jumping from his own horse, and standing over him, beat away at 
his iron armour like a blacksmith hammering on his anvil Even 
when the Count owned himself defeated and offered his sword, the 
King would not do him the honour to take it, but made him yield 
it up to a common soldier. There had been such fury shown in 
this fight, that it was afterwards called the little Battle of Chalons 

The English were very well disposed to be proud of their King 
after these adventures , so, when he landed at Dover in the yeai 
one thousand two hundred and seventy-four (being then thirty-siK 
years old), and went on to Westminster wheie he and his good Queen 
were crowned with great magnificence, splendid rejoicings took 
place For the coronation-feast there were provided, among other 
eatables, four hundred oxen, four hundred sheep, four hundred and 
fifty pigs, eighteen wild boars, three hundred flitches of bacon, and 
twenty thousand fowls The fountains and conduits in the street 
flowed with led and wdiite wine instead of water, the rich citizens 
hung silks and cloths of the brightest colours out of their windows 
to increase the beauty of the show, and threw out gold and silver 
by whole handfuls to make scrambles for the crowd In short, 
there was such eating and dunking, such music and capeimg, such 
a ringing of bells and tossing of caps, such a shouting, and singing, 
and levelling, as the narrow overhanging streets of old London City 
had not witnessed for many a long day All the people were merry 
■ — except the poor Jews* wdio, trembling within their houses, and 
scarcely daring to peep out, began to foresee that they would have 
to find the money foi this joviality soonei oi later 

To dismiss this sad subject of the Jews for the present, I am 
sorry to add that in this leign they were most unmeicifully pillaged 
They were hanged in great numbers, on accusations of having 
clipped the King’s coin — which all kinds of people had done 
They were heavily taxed, they w^ere disgracefully badged, they 
w^re, on one day, thirteen years after the coronation, taken up with 
their wives and children and thrown into beastly prisons, until they 
purchased their release by pa>ing to the King twelve thousand 
pounds Finally, every kind of pioperty belonging to them was 
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seized by the King, except so little as would defiay the charge of 
their taking themselves away into foreign countries Many years 
elapsed before the hope of gam induced any of their race to return 
to England, w^here they had been treated so heartlessly and had 
suffered so much 

If King Edward the First had been as bad a king to Christians 
as he was to Jews, he would have been bad indeed But he w'as, 
m general, a wise and great monarch, under whom the country much 
improved He had no love for the Great Chartei — few Kings had, 
through many, many years — but he had high qualities The first 
bold object which he conceived w^hen he came home, was, to unite 
under one Sovereign England, Scotland, and Wales , the two last of 
which countries had each a little king of its own, about w^hom the 
people were always quarrelling and fighting, and making a prodigious 
disturbance — a great deal more than he was worth In the course 
of King Edward’s reign he was engaged, besides, in a war with 
France To make these quarrels clearer, we will sepaiate their 
histones and take them thus. Wales, first France, second 
Scgtland, third 

Llewellyn w^as the Prince of Wales He had been on the side 
of the Barons in the reign of the stupid old King, but had after- 
wards sworn allegiance to him When King Edward came to the 
throne, Llewellyn w^as required to swear allegiance to him also, 
which he refused to do The King, being crowned and in his own 
dominions, three times more required Llewellyn to come and do 
homage , and three times more Llewellyn said he would rather not 
He was going to be married to Eleanor de Montfort, a young 
lady of the family mentioned in the last reign , and it chanced that 
this young lady, coming from Fiance with her youngest brothei, 
Emeric, was taken by an English ship, and was ordered by the 
English King to be detained Upon this, the quairel came to a 
head 1 he King went, with his fleet, to the coast of Wales, w^here, 
so encompassing Llewellyn, that he coul<J only take refuge in the 
bleak mountain region of Snowdon in w^hich no provisions could 
reach him, he was soon starved into an apology, and into a treaty 
of peace, and into paying the expenses of the w^ar, The King, 
how^ever, forgave him some of the hardest conditions of the treaty, 
and consented to his marriage And he now thought he had 
reduced Wales to obedience 

But the Welsh, although they were naturally a gentle, quiet, 
pleasant people, w^ho liked to receive strangers in then cottages 
among the mountains, and to set before them with free hospitality 
whatever they had to eat and drink, and to play to them on their 
harps, and sing their native ballads to them, were a people of great 
spirit when their blood was up Englishmen, after this aftair, began 
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to be insolent in Wales, and to assume the air of masteis, and the 
Welsh pride could not bear it Moreover, they believed in that 
unlucky old Meilin, some of whose unlucky old prophecies some- 
body always seemed doomed to remember when there was a chance 
of its doing harm, and just at this time some blind old gentleman 
with a harp and a long white beard, who was an e\cellent person, 
but had become of an unknown age and tedious, burst out with a 
declaiation that Merlin had predicted that when English money had 
become lound, a Prince of Wales would be crowmed in London 
Now, King Edwaicl had lecently forbidden the English penny to be 
cut into halves and quarters for halfpence and farthings, and had 
actually introduced a round com , therefore, the Welsh people said 
this was the time Mcilin meant, and rose accordingly. 

King Edward had bought over Prince Dvvid, Llewellyn’s 
brother, by heaping favours upon him, but he was the first to 
revolt, being perhaps troubled in his conscience One stormy night, 
he surprised the Castle of Hawarden, in possession of which an 
English nobleman had been left, killed the whole garrison, and 
earned off the nobleman a piisoner to Snowdon Upon this, the 
Welsh people rose like one man King Edward, with his army, 
marching from ^VolCCstcr to the Menai Stiait, crossed it — near to 
wheic the w^ondeiful tubuLu iron bridge now, in days so different, 
makes a passage for railway trains — by a budge of boats that 
enabled forty men to march abreast lie subdued the Island of 
Anglesca, and s(5nt his men forward to observe the enemy The 
sudden appearance of the Welsh created a panic among them, and 
they fell back to the bridge The tide had m the meantime risen 
and separated the boats, the Welsh pursuing them, they w^erc 
diiven into the sea, and there they sunk, in their heavy non armour, 
by thousands After this victory Llewellyn, helped by the severe 
winter-weather of Wales, gained another battle , but the King 
ordering a portion of his English army to advance thiough South 
Wales, and catch him between two foes, and Llewellyn biavely 
turning to meet this new^enemy, he was suiprised and killed— very 
meanly, for he was unarmed and defenceless His head was struck 
off and sent to London, where it was fi\cd upon the Tower, en- 
circled with a wicath, some say of ivy, some say of willow, some 
say of silver, to make it look like a ghastly com m ridicule of the 
prediction 

David, however, still held out for si\ months, though eagerly 
sought aftei by the King, and hunted by his own countr}men 
One of them finally betrayed him with his wife and children He 
vas sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and quaiteicd, and fiom that 
time this became the established punishment of Traitors in England 
— a punishment wholly without excuse, as being revolting, vile, and 
cruel, after its object is dead, and which has no sense in it, as its 
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only real degradation (and that nothing can blot out) is to the 
country that permits on any consideration such abominable 
barbarity 

Wales was now subdued The Queen giving birth to a young 
prince in the Castle of Carnarvon, the King showed him to the 
Welsh people as their countiyman, and called him Prince of Wales, 
a title that has ever since been borne by the heir-apparent to the 
English throne — which that little Prince soon became, by the death 
of his elder brother The King did better things for the Welsh 
than that, by improving their laws and encouiaging their trade 
Disturbances still took place, chiefly occasioned by the avarice and 
pride of the English Loids, on vhom Welsh lands and castles had 
been bestowed , but they were subdued, and the country never 
rose again Iheie is a legend that to prevent the people from 
being incited to rebellion by the songs of their bards and harpers, 
Edward had them all put to death Some of them may have fallen 
among other men vho held out against the King, but this general 
slaiightei IS, I think, a fancy of the harpers themselves, who, I dare 
say^ made a song about it many years afterwards, and sang it by 
the Welsh firesides until it came to be believed 

The foreign war of the reign of Edward the Fust arose in this 
way The ciews of two vessels, one a Norman ship, and the other 
an English ship, happened to go to the same place in their boats 
to fill their casks with fresh water Being rough angry fellow^s, they 
began to quarrel, and then to fight — the English with their fists, 
the Normans with their knives — and, in the fight, a Norman w^as 
killed The Norman crew, instead of re\enging themselves upon 
those English sailors wuth whom they had quairelled (who were too 
strong for them, I suspect), took to their ship again in a great rage, 
attacked the first English ship they met, laid hold of an unoffending 
merchant wdio happened to be on board, and brutally hanged him 
in the rigging of then own vessel with a dog at his feet This so 
enraged the English sailois that there was no restraining them, 
and w^henever, and wherever, English sailors met Norman sailors, 
they fell upon each other tooth and naif The Irish and Dutch 
sailors took part with the English, the PTench and Genoese sailois 
helped the Normans , and thus the greater part of the mariners 
sailing over the sea became, in their way, as violent and raging as 
the sea itself when it is disturbed 

King Edward’s fame had been so high abroad that he had been 
chosen to decide a difterencc betw^een France and anothei foicign 
power, and had lived upon the Continent three }ears At first, 
neither he nor the French King Philip (the good Louis had been 
dead some time) mteifered in these quaircls, but when a fleet of 
eighty English ships engaged and utterly defeated a Norman fleet 
of two hundred, m a pitched battle fought lound a ship at anchor, 
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in which no quarter w^as given, the matter became too serious to 
be passed over King Edward, as Duke of Guienne, was summoned 
to present himself before the King of France, at Pans, and answer 
for the damage done by his sailor subjects At first, he sent the 
Bishop of London as his representative, and then his brother 
Edmund, who was married to the French Queen’s mother I am 
afraid Edmund w'as an easy man, and allowed himself to be talked 
ovei by his charming relations, the French court ladies , at all 
events, he w^as induced to give up his brother’s dukedom for forty 
days — as a mere foim, the French King said, to satisfy his honour 
— and he was so very much astonished, when the time was out, 
to find that the French King had no idea of giving it up again, 
that I should not wonder if it hastened his death which soon 
took place 

King Edward was a King to win his foreign dukedom back again, 
if it could be \von by energy and valour He raised a large army, 
renounced his allegiance as Duke of Guienne, and crossed the sea 
to cairy wai into Prance Before any important battle was fought, 
however, a tiuce was agreed upon for two years, and in the comse 
ot that time, the Pope efiected a reconciliation King Edward, 
who was now^ a widower, having lost his affectionate and good wife, 
Pdeanor, married the French King’s sister, Marga.ret , and the 
Prince of Wales was contiacted to the P^rench King’s daughter 

ISABI<LLA 

Out of bad things, good things sometimes arise Out of this 
hanging of the innocent merchant, and the bloodshed and strife 
It caused, there came to be established one of the greatest powders 
that the Paiglish people now possess The preparations for the 
war being very expensive, and King Edwmrd greatly wanting money, 
and being very arbitraiy in his ways of raising it, some of the 
Barons began firmly to oppose him Two of them, in particular, 
PIuMPHREY Boiiun, Earl of Hereford, and Roger Bigod, Eail of 
Norfolk, were so stout against him, that they maintained he had no 
right to command them to head his foices m Guienne, and flatly 
refused to go there ‘ By Heaven, Sir Earl,’ said the King to the 
Earl of Hereford, in a great passion, ‘ you shall either go or be 
hanged ’ ’ ‘By Heaven, Sir King,’ replied the Earl, ‘ I will neither 
go nor yet will I be hanged ’ ’ and both he and the other Earl 
sturdily left the court, attended by many Lords 1 he King tried 
every means of raising money He taxed the clergy, in spite of 
all the Pope said to the contiaiy , and when they refused to pay, 
reduced them to submission, by saying Very well, then they had 
no claim upon the government for protection, and any man might 
plunder them who would — which a good many men were very readv 
to do, and very readily did, and w^hich the cleigy found too losing 
a game to be phyed at long He seized all the wool and Ic'^ther 
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in the hands of the merchants, piomising to pay for it some fine 
day , and he set a tax upon the expoitation of wool, which was so 
unpopular among the traders that it was called ‘ The evil toll * But 
all w^ould not do The Barons, led by those tw^o great Eails, 
declaied any taxes imposed without the consent of Parliament, 
unlawful , and the Parliament refused to impose taxes, until the 
King should confirm afresh the tw^o Great Chaiters, and should 
solemnly declare in writing, that there was no power in the country 
to raise money from the people, evermore, but the power of Parlia- 
ment representing all ranks of the people The King was very un- 
willing to dimmish his own power by allowing this great privilege 
m the Parliament, but there w^as no help for it, and he at last 
complied. We shall come to another King by-and-by, who might 
have saved his head from rolling off, if he had profited by this 
example. 

The people gained other benefits in Parliament from the good 
sense and wisdom of this King Many of the law^s were much im- 
proved , provision was made for the greater safety of travellers, and 
the, apprehension of thieves and murderers , the priests were pre- 
vented from holding too much land, and so becoming too powerful , 
and Justices of the Peace w^ere fiist appointed (though not at first 
under that name) in various parts of the country 

And now we come to Scotland, which was the great and lasting 
trouble of the reign of King Edward the Fust 

About thirteen years after King Edw^ard’s coronation, Alexander 
the Third, the King of Scotland, died of a fall fiom his horse. He 
had been married to Margaret, King Edward’s sistei All their 
children being dead, the Scottish crowm became the right of a 
young Princess only eight years old, the daughter of Eric, King 
of Norw^ay, w^ho had married a daughter of the deceased sovereign. 
King Edward proposed, that the Maiden of Norway, as this Prin- 
cess was called, should be engaged to be married to his eldest son , 
but, unfortunately, as she was coming over^ to England she fell sick, 
and landing on one of the Orkney Islands, died there. A great 
commotion immediately began in Scotland, where as many as 
thirteen noisy claimants to the vacant throne started up and made 
a general confusion 

King Edward being much renowned for his sagacity and justice, 
it seems to have been agreed to refer the dispute to him Pie 
accepted the trust, and w^ent, with an army, to the Border-land 
where England and Scotland joined There, he called upon the 
Scottish gentlemen to meet him at the Castle of Norham, on the 
English side of the ri\ei Tweed, and to that Castle they came 
But, before he w^ould take any step in the business, he required 
those Scottish gentlemen, one and all, to do homage to him as 
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tlieir buperioi Lord ^ and when they hesitated, he said, ‘ By holy 
Edwaid, whose crown I wear, I will have my rights, or I will die 
in maintaining them ’ ’ The Scottish gentlemen, who had not ex- 
pected this, were disconcerted, and asked for thiee weeks to think 
about it 

At the end of the three weeks, another meeting took place, on a 
giecn plain on the Scottish side of the river Of all the com- 
petitois for the Scottish throne, thcie were only two who had any 
real tlaini, in light of their near kindred to the Royal Family 
Ihese were John Baliol and Robi-ri Bruce and the light was, 

I have no doubt, on the side of John Baliol At this paiticular 
meeting John Baliol was not present, but Robeit Bruce vas, and 
on Robeit Biuce being formally asked whether he acknowledged 
the King of England for his superior lord, he answered, plainly and 
distinctly, Yes, he did Next day, John Baliol appeared, and said 
the same This point settled, some ariangemcnts were made for 
inquiiing into their titles 

The inquiiy occupied a pictty long time — more than a yeai 
While It was going on, King Edwaid took the oppoitunit)^^ of 
making a jouincy thiough Scotland, and calling upon the Scottish 
people of all degiees to acknowledge themselves his vassals, or be 
impiisoncd until they did In the meanwhile, Commissioners veie 
appointed to conduct the inquiry, a Bailiament was held at Beiwick 
about It, the two claimants w’^eie heard at full length, and theie was 
a vast amount of talking At last, in the gieat hall of the Castle 
of Beiwick, the King gave judgment m favoui of John Baliol who, 
consenting to receive his ciown by the King of England’s favour 
and permission, was crowned at Scone, in an old stone chan which 
had been used for ages m the abbey there, at the coionations of 
Scottish Kings Then, King Edward caused the great seal of 
Scotland, used since the late King’s death, to be broken in four 
pieces, and placed in the English Treasury , and considered that 
he now^ had Scotland (accoiding to the common saying) under his 
thumb 

Scotland had a stiongwill of its own yet, howwer King 
EdwMid, deteimmed that the Scottish King should not forget he 
was his vassal, summoned him icpcatedly to come and defend him- 
self and his Judges before the English Parliament when appeals 
fiom the decisions of Scottish comts of justice w^eie being heard 
At length, John Baliol, who had no great heart of his own, had so 
much heait put into him by the bia\c spirit of the Scottish people, 
who took this as a national insult, that he refused to come any 
moie Thcieupon, the King further inquired him to help him m 
his war abioad (which w^as then in progress), and to give up, as 
security for his good behaviour m future, the three strong Scottish 
Castles of Jedbiugh, Roxbiugh, and Beiwick Nothing of this 
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being done, on the contraiy, the Scottish people concealing their 
King among their mountains in the Highlands and showing a 
determination to lesist , Edward marched to Berwick with an army 
of thiity thousand foot, and four thousand horse , took the Castle, 
and slew its whole garrison, and the inhabitants of the town as w’^ell 
—men, women, and children Lord Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, 
then went on to the Castle of Dunbar, before which a battle was 
fought, and the wKole Scottish army defeated with gieat slaughter 
The \ictory being complete, the Earl of Suirey was left as gudidian 
of Scotland, the principal offices in that kingdom weie given to 
Englishmen, the more poweiful Scottish Nobles weie obliged to 
come and li\e in England, the Scottish ciown and sceptre were 
brought away, and even the old stone chan was earned off and 
placed in Westminster Abbey, where }ou may see it now Baliol 
had the Tower of London lent him foi a residence, with peimission 
to range about within a ciicle of twenty miles Ihree years after- 
wards he was allowed to go to Normandy, wheie he had estates, 
and wheie he passed the lemaining si\ years of his life far more 
happily, I daie say, than he had li\ed for a long while in angiy 
Scotland 

Now^, there was, m the West of Scotland, a gentleman of small 
foitune, named William Wallace, the second son of a Scottish 
knight He was a man of great size and great stiength, he w^as 
very brave and daiing, when he spoke to a body of his country- 
men, he could rouse them m a wonderful manner by the power of 
his burning woids , he lo\ed Scotland deaily, and he hated England 
wuth his utmost might Ihe domineeiing conduct of the English 
who now held the places of tiust in Scotland made them as intoler- 
able to the proud Scottish people as they had been, under similar 
ciicumstances, to the Welsh , and no man in all Scotland regaided 
them with so much smotheied lage as William Wallace One day, 
an Englishman in office, little knowing w'hat he was, affronted /itz/i, 
Wallace instantly struck him dead, and taking lefuge among the 
rocks and hills, and theie joining with his countryman, Sir William 
Dougl4S, wffio was also m aims against King Edward, became the 
most resolute and undaunted champion of a people struggling for 
then independence that evei lived upon the eaith 

The English Guardian of the Kingdom fled befoie him, and, thus 
encouraged, the Scottish people levolted everywhere, and fell upon 
the English without mercy The Eail of Suirey, by the King’s 
commands, laiscd all the power of the Bordei -counties, and two 
English armies poured into Scotland Only one Chief, in the face 
of those aimies, stood by Wallace, who, with a foice of foity thousand 
men, awaited the invadeis at a place on the rnei horth, within two 
miles of Stilling Acioss the inci theie was onl} one pooi wooden 
budge, called the budge of KiUkan — so naiiow, that but two men 
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could Cl OSS It abreast With his eyes upon this bridge, Wallace 
posted the greatei part of his men among some rising giounds, and 
waited calmly When the English aimy came up on the opposite 
bank of the rivei, messengers were sent forward to offer terms. 
Wallace sent them back with a defiance, in the name of the freedom 
of Scotland Some of the officers of the Earl of Surrey m command 
of the English, with theu eyes also on the bridge, advised him to be 
discreet and not hasty He, however, urged to immediate battle by 
somc 50 ther officers, and particularly by Cressingham, King Edward’s 
treasuici, and a rash man, gave the word of command to advance. 
One thousand English ciossed the bridge, two abieast, the Scottish 
troops were as motionless as stone images Two thousand English 
crossed, three thousand, foui thousand, five Not a feather, all 
this time, had been seen to stir among the Scottish bonnets Now, 
they all fluttered ‘ Forward, one party, to the foot of the Budge ' ’ 
ci led Wallace, ‘ and let no more English cross ' The rest, down 
with me on the five thousand wffio have come over, and cut them 
all to pieces ’ ’ It w^as done, in the sight of the whole remainder 
of the English aimy, who could give no help Cressingham hingself 
wus killed, and the Scotch made whips for their horses of his skin 

King Edward w^as abroad at this time, and during the successes 
on the Scottish side wdiich followed, and which enabled bold Wallace 
to win the whole country back again, and even to lavage the English 
borders But, aftei a few winter months, the King returned, and 
took the field with more than his usual energy One night, when a 
kick fiom his horse as they both lay on the ground together broke 
tw^o of his ribs, and a cry arose that he w^as killed, he leaped into 
his saddle, regardless of the pain he suffered, and rode through the 
camp Day then appealing, he gave the w’-ord (still, of course, in 
that biuised and aching state) Forward ^ and led his army on to 
near Falkiik, where the Scottish forces were seen drawn up on some 
stony giouncl, behind a morass Here, he defeated Wallace, and 
killed fifteen thousand of his men With the shattered lemainder, 
Wallace chew back to Stirling, but, being pursued, set fire to the 
town that it might give no help to the English, and escaped The 
inhabitants of Perth afterw^ards set fire to their houses for the same 
reason, and the King, unable to find provisions, was foiced to 
withdraw his army 

Another Robirt Bruce, the giandson of him who had disputed 
the Scottish ciown with Baliol, w\as now in arms against the Ling 
(that elder Bruce being dead), and also John Comyn, Baliol’s 
nephew These two young men might agree m opposing Edward, 
but could agiee m nothing else, as they were rivals for the throne 
of Scotland Probably it w^as because they knew this, and knew 
what troubles must arise even if they could hope to get the better 
of the great English King, that the principal Scottish people applied 
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to the Pope for his interference The Pope, on the principle of 
losing nothing for want of tr}ing to get it, very coolly claimed that 
Scotland belonged to him, but this was a little too much, and the 
Parliament in a friendly manner told him so 

In the spring time of the year one thousand three hundred and 
three, the King sent Sir John Segrave, whom he made Governor 
of Scotland, with twenty thousand men, to reduce the rebels Sir 
John w^as not as careful as he should have been, but encamped at 
Rosslyn, near Edinburgh, with his army di\ided into three parts 
The Scottish forces saw their advantage, fell on each pait separately, 
defeated each , and killed all the prisoners Then, came the King 
himself once more, as soon as a great army could be raised , he 
passed through the whole north of Scotland, laying waste whatsoever 
came in his way , and he took up his winter quarters at Dunferm- 
line. The Scottish cause now looked so hopeless, that Comyn and 
the other nobles made submission and received their pardons 
Wallace alone stood out He was invited to surrender, though on 
no distinct pledge that his life should be spared, but he still defied 
the jreful King, and liv ed among the steep crags of the Highland 
glens, where the eagles made their nests, and where the mountain 
torrents roared, and the w^hite snow was deep, and the bitter winds 
blew round his unsheltered head, as he lay through many a pitch- 
dark night w lapped up in his plaid Nothing could break his spirit , 
nothing could lower his courage, nothing could induce him ^o 
forget or to forgive his country’s wrongs Even when the Castle 
of Stirling, which had long held out, was besieged by the King with 
every kind of military engine then m use , even when the lead upon 
cathedral roofs was taken down to help to make them , even when 
the King, though an old man, commanded m the siege as if he w ere 
a youth, being so resolved to conquer, even when the brave garrison 
(then found with amazement to be not two hundred people, includ- 
ing several ladies) were starved and beaten out and were made to 
submit on their knees, and with every form of disgrace that could 
aggravate their sufferings, even then, when theie was not a ray of 
hope in Scotland, William 'Wallace was as proud and firm as if he 
had beheld the pow^erful and relentless Edward l}ing dead at his 
feet 

Who betrayed William Wallace in the end, is not quite certain 
That he was betrayed — probably by an attendant — is too true. He 
was t ken to the Castle of Dumbarton, under Sir John Menteiih, 
and thence to London, where the great fame of his bravery and 
resolution atti acted immense concourses of people to behold him. 
He was tried in Westminster Hall, with a crown of laurel on his 
head — it is supposed because he was reported to have said that he 
ought to wear, or that he would wear, a crown there — and w^as 
found guilty as a robber, a murderer, and a traitor What they 

I 
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called a robber (he said to those who tried him) he was, because he 
bad taken spoil from the King’s men What they called a murderer, 
he was, because he had slam an insolent Englishman What they 
called a traitor, he was not, for he had never sworn allegiance to 
the King, and had ever scorned to do it He was dragged at the 
tails of horses to West Smithfield, and there hanged on a high 
gallow^s, torn open before he was dead, beheaded, and quartered. 
His head was set upon a pole on London Bridge, his right arm was 
sent* to Newcastle, his left arm to Berwick, his legs to Perth and 
Aberdeen But, if King Edward had had his body cut into 
inches, and had sent every separate inch into a separate town, he 
could not have dispersed it half so far and wide as his fame. 
Wallace will be remembered in songs and stories, while there are 
songs and stones in the English tongue, and Scotland will hold him 
dear while her lakes and mountains last. 

Released from this dreaded enemy, the King made a fairer plan 
of Government for Scotland, divided the offices of honour among 
Scottish gentlemen and English gentlemen, forgave past offences, 
and thought, m his old age, that his Avork was done ^ 

But he deceived himself Comyn and Bruce conspired, and 
made an appointment to meet at Dumfries, in the chuich of the 
Minorites There is a story that Comyn was false to Bruce, and 
had mfoimed against him to the King, that Bruce w^as warned of 
his danger and the necessity of flight, by receiving, one night as he 
sat at supper, from his friend the Earl of Gloucester, twelve pennies 
and a pair of spurs, that as he was riding angrily to keep his 
appointment (through a snow-stoim, with his horse’s shoes reversed 
that he might not be tracked), he met an evil-looking serving man, 
a messenger of Comyn, whom he killed, and concealed m whose 
dress he found letters that proved Comyn’s treacheiy However 
this may be, they were likely enough to quarrel in an) case, being 
hot-headed rivals, and, whatever they quarrelled about, they 
certainly did quarrel m the church where they met, and Bruce drew 
his dagger and stabbed Comyn, who fell upon the pavement When 
Bruce came out, pale and disturbed, the friends who w^ere waiting 
for him asked what was the mattei ? ‘ I think I have killed Comyn,’ 
said he ‘You only think so?’ returned one of them, ‘I will 
make sure’’ and going into the chuich, and finding him alive, 
stabbed him again and again Knowung that the King would never 
forgive this new deed of violence, the party then declared Bruce 
King of Scotland got him crowned at Scone — without the chair, 
and set up the rebellious standard once again 

When the King heard of it he kindled with fiercer angei than he 
had ever shown yet He caused the Prince of Wales and two 
hundred and seventy of the young nobility to be knighted — the 
trees in the Temple Gardens weie cut down to make room for 
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their tents, and they watched then armour all night, accoiding to 
the old usage some in the Temple Church some in AVestminster 
Abbey — and at the public Feast ^vhich then took place, he swoie, 
by Heaven, and by two swans covered with gold netw^ork which 
his minstrels placed upon the table, that he w ould a\ enge the death 
of Comyn, and would punish the false Biuce And befoie all the 
company, he charged the Prince his son, m case that he should 
die before accomplishing his \ow, not to bury him until it w^as 
fulfilled Next morning the Piince and the rest of the foung 
Knights lode away to the Boidcr-coimtry to join the English army , 
and the King, now weak and sick, followed in a horse-litter 

Bruce, after losing a battle and undeigoing many dangers and 
much misery, fled to Ireland, where he lay concealed thiough the 
winter lhat winter, Edwaid passed in hunting down and exe- 
cuting Bruce’s relations and adherents, sparing neither youth nor 
age, and showing no touch of pity or sign of meicy In the follow- 
ing spring, Bruce reappeared and gained some victories In these 
flays, both sides were giievously cruel For instance — Bruce’s 
tw^o^ brothers, being taken captnes desperately w^ounded, W’-ere 
ordered by the King to instant execution Bruce’s friend Sir John 
Douglas, taking his own Castle of Douglas out of the hands of an 
English Lord, loasted the dead bodies of the slaughtered garrison 
in a great fire made of e\er7 movable within it, w^hich dreadful 
cookeiyhis men called the Douglas Larder Bruce, still successful, 
however, drove the Eail of Pembroke and the Eail of Gloucester 
into the Castle of A} r and laid siege to it 

The King, who had been laid up all the winter, but had directed 
the aimy fiom his sick-bed, now ad\anced to Carlisle, and theie, 
causing the litter in which he had travelled to be placed m the 
Cathedral as an offering to Heaven, mounted his horse once more, 
and for the last time He w’'as now sixty-nme yeais old, and had 
reigned thirty-five years He was so ill, that m four days he could 
go no more than six miles, still, even at that pace, he went on 
and resolutely kept his face towmds the .Border At length, he 
lay down at the village of Burgh-upon-Sands , and there, telling 
those aiound him to impress upon the Piince that he was to 
lemcmber his father’s \ow, and was never to rest until he had 
thoroughly subdued Scotland, he yielded up his last bieath. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD THE SECOND 

King Edwaid the Second, the first Pimce of Wales, was twenty- 
three years old when his father died There was a certain favourite 
of his, a young man fiom Gascony, named Piers Gaveston, of 
A\hom his father had so much disapproved that he had ordered him 
out of England, and had made his son swear by the side of his 
sick-bcd, never to bring him back But, the Prince no sooner 
found himself King, than he broke his oath, as so many other 
Princes and Kings did (they weie far too ready to take oaths), and 
sent tor his dear friend immediately 

Now, this same Gaveston was handsome enough, but was a 
leckless, insolent, audacious fellow He was detested by the proud 
English I.ords not only because he had such power over the King, 
and made the Court such a dissipated place, but, also, because he 
could ride better than they at tournaments, and was used, m his 
impudence, to cut very bad jokes on them, calling one, the old 
hog, anothci, the stage-player, another, the Jew, another, the 
Idack dog of Ardennc This was as poor wit as need be, but it 
made those Lords veiy wioth, and the surly Earl of Warwick, who 
wms the black dog, swore that the time should come wLen Piers 
Gaveston should feel the black dog^s teeth 

It was not come yet, however, nor did it seem to be coming. 
The King made him Earl of Cornwall, and gave him vast riches , 
and, when the King w^ent over to France to many the French 
Princess, Isabfli \, daughter of Philip le Bel wdio was said to 
be the most beautiful woman in the wwld he made Gaveston, 
Regent of the Kingdom His splendid marriage-ceremony in the 
Church of Our Lady at Boulogne, wheie there were four Kings 
and three Queens present (quite a pack of Court Cards, for I dare 
say the Knaves were not wanting), being o-ver, he seemed to care 
little or nothing for his beautiful wife, but w^as wild with impatience 
to meet Gaveston again 

When he landed at home, he paid no attention to anybody else, 
but ran into the favourite’s aims bcfoie a gieat concourse of people, 
and hugged him, and kissed him, and called him his brother At 
the coronation which soon followed, Gaveston was the richest and 
brightest of all the glittering company there, and had the honour 
of carrying the crown. This made the proud Lords fiercer than 
ever , the people, too, despised the favourite, and would never call 
him Earl of Cornwall, however much he complained to the King 
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ahd asked him to punish them for not doing so, but peisisted in 
styling him plain Piers Gaveston 

The Barons were so unceremonious \Mth the King in giving him 
to understand that they would not bear this favourite, that the 
King was obliged to send him out of the country The favourite 
himself w as made to take an oath (more oaths t) that he would 
never come back, and the Baions supposed him to be banished in 
disgiace, until they heard that he was appointed Governor ot 
Ireland Even this was not enough for the besotted King,* who 
brought him home again in a year’s time, and not only disgusted 
the Court and the people by his doting foil}, but oiiended his 
beautiful wife too, who never liked him afterw^ards 

He had now^ the old Royal want — of money — and the Barons 
had the new power of positively lefusing to let him raise any 
He summoned a Parliament at York , the Barons refused to make 
one, while the favourite was near him He summoned another 
Pailiament at Westminster, and sent Gaveston aw a} Then, the 
Barons came, completely armed, and appointed a committee of 
the selves to correct abuses in the state and in the King’s house- 
hold He got some money on these conditions, and directly set 
off with Gaveston to the Boidti-country, where they spent it in 
idling away the tinie, and feasting, while Bnice made ready to drive 
the English out of Scotland For, though the old King had even 
made this poor w eak son of his swear (as some say) that he w ould 
not bury his bones, but would ha\e them boiled clean in a caldron, 
and carried before the English army until Scotland was entirely 
subdued, the second Edwaid was so unlike the fiist that Bruce 
gained stiength and powder every day 

The committee of Nobles, after some months of deliberation, 
ordained that the King should henceforth call a Parliament together, 
once every year, and even twice if necessary, instead of summoning 
It only when he chose Further, that Gaveston should once more 
be banished, and, this time, on pain of death if he ever came back 
The King’s tears were of no avail, he was obliged to send his 
favourite to Flandeis As soon as he had done so, however, he 
dissolved the Parliament, w ith the low cunning of a mere fool, and 
set off to the North of England, thinking to get an army about him 
to oppose the Nobles And once again he brought Gaveston home, 
and heaped upon him all the riches and titles of which the Baions 
had deprived him 

The Lords saw, now, that there was nothing for it but to put the 
favourite to death They could have done so, legally, according to 
the terms of his banishment , but they did so, I am sorry to say, in 
a shabby mannei Led by the Earl of Lancaster, the King’s cousin, 
they first of all attacked the King and Gaveston at Newcastle 
They had time to escape by sea, and the mean King, having his 
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precious Gavcston with him, was quite content to leave his lovely 
wife behind When they were comparatively safe, they separated , 
the King went to Yoik to collect a force of soldieis , and the 
favourite shut himself up, in the meantime, m Scarborough Castle 
overlooking the sea This was what the Baions wanted They 
knew that the Castle could not hold out , they attacked it, and 
made Gaveston surrender He delivered himself up to the Eail of 
Pembroke — that Lord whom he had called the Jew— on the Earl’s 
pledging his faith and knightly word, that no harm should happen 
to him and no violence be done him 

Now, it was agreed with Gaveston that he should be taken to the 
Castle of Wallingfoid, and there kept in honourable custody They 
travelled as far as Dedington, near Banbmy, where, in the Castle of 
that place, they stopped for a night to rest Whether the Earl of 
Pembroke left his prisonei there, knowing what wmuld happen, or 
really left him thinking no harm, and only going (as he pretended) 
to visit his wife, the Countess, who was in the neighbourhood, is no 
great matter now, m any case, he was bound as an honourable 
gentleman to protect his prisoner, and he did not do it In«the 
moining, while the favouiite was yet in bed, he was required to 
diess himself and come down into the court-yard He did so with- 
out any mistiust, but started and turned pale when he found it full 
of sliange aimed men ‘ I think you know me ? ’ said their leader, 
also aimed from head to foot ^ I am the black dog of Aidenne ' ’ 

The time was come when Piers Gaveston was to feel the black 
dog’s teeth indeed They set him on a mule, and carried him, in 
mock state and with military music, to the black dog’s kennel— 
Warwick Castle — wheie a hasty council, composed of some great 
noblemen, considered what should be done with him Some weie 
for sparing him, but one loud voice — it wms the black dog’s bark, I 
daie say — sounded through the Castle Hall, uttering these woids 
‘ You have the fox in youi power Let him go now, and you must 
hunt him again ’ 

They sentenced him K) death He threw himself at the feet of 
the Earl of Lancaster— the old hog — but the old hog was as savage 
as the dog Pie was taken out upon the pleasant road, leading 
from Warwick to Coventry, where the beautiful river Avon, by 
which, long aftenvaids, Wii liam Sh\kespf\rk was born and now 
lies bulled, spaikled in the blight landscape of the beautiful May- 
day , and theie they struck oft his wietched head, and stained the 
dust with his blood 

When the King heard of this black deed, m his grief and rage he 
denounced relentless war against his Barons, and both sides were m 
arms foi half a year But, it then became necessaiy for them to 
join their foices against Biucc, who had used the time well yvhilo 
they were divided, and had now a gieat power m Scotland 
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Intelligence \\ as brought that Bruce was then besieging Stirling 
Castle, and that the Governor had been obliged to pledge himseli 
to surrender it, unless he should be relieved before a certain day 
Hereupon, the King oidered the nobles and their fighting-men to 
meet him at Berwick, but, the nobles cared so little foi the King, 
and so neglected the summons, and lost time, that only on the day 
before that appointed for the surrender, did the King find himself 
at Stilling, and even then with a smaller force than he had e\pected 
However, he had, altogether, a hundred thousand men, and Bruce 
had not more than foi ty thousand , but, Bruce’s arm} w as strongly 
posted in three square columns, on the ground lying between the 
Burn or Brook of Bannock and the walls of Stirling Castle 

On the very evening, when the King came up, Bruce did a brave 
act that encouraged his men He was seen by a ceitain Henry df 
Bohun, an English Knight, riding about before his aimy on a little 
horse, with a light battle-axe in his hand, and a crowm of gold on 
his head This English Knight, who was mounted on a strong war- 
hoise, cased m steel, strongly armed, and able (as he thought) to 
ov(^thiow Bruce by crushing him wuth his mere weight, set spurs 
to his gieat chaiger, rode on him, and made a thrust at him with 
his heav} spear Bruce parried the thrust, and with one blow of 
his battle-axe split his skull 

The Scottish men did not forget this, next day when the battle 
raged Ra^ndolph, Bruce’s valiant Nephew, rode, with the small 
bod} of men he commanded, into such a host of the English, all 
shining m polished armour in the sunlight, that the} seemed to be 
swallowed up and lost, as if they had plunged into the sea But, 
they fought so well, and did such dieadful execution, that the English 
staggeied Ihen came Bruce himself upon them, wuth all the rest 
of his army While they w ere thus hard pressed and amazed, there 
appeared upon the hills what they supposed to be a new^ Scottish 
army, but what were really only the camp followers, in number 
fifteen thousand whom Bruce had taught to show themselves at 
that place and time The Earl of Gloucester, commanding the 
English horse, made a last rush to change the fortune of the day , 
but Biuce (like Jack the Giant-killei in the stoiy) had had pits dug 
in the ground, and covered over with turfs and stakes Into these, 
as they gave way beneath the weight of the hoises, riders and horses 
rolled by hundreds The English were completely routed , all their 
treasure, stoies, and engines, were taken by the Scottish men, so 
many waggons and other wheeled vehicles were seized, that it is 
related that the} would have reached, if they had been diawn out 
m a line, one hundred and eighty miles The fortunes of Scotland 
were, for the time, completely changed , and never was a battle 
won, more famous upon Scottish ground, than this great battle of 
Bannockburn 
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Plague and famine succeeded in England, and still the powerless 
King and his disdainful Lords were always in contention Some 
of the turbulent chiefs of Ii eland made proposals to Bruce, to accept 
the rule of that country He sent his brother Edward to them, who 
was crowned King of Ireland He afterwards went himself to help 
his brothel in his lush wars, but his brother w^as defeated m the 
end and killed Robert Bruce, returning to Scotland, still increased 
his strength there 

A^the King’s nun had begun m a favourite, so it seemed likely 
to end in one He was too poor a creature to rely at all upon him 
self, and his new favourite was one Hugh le Despenser, the son 
of a gentleman of ancient family Hugh was handsome and brave, 
but he was the favouiite of a w^eak King, whom no man cared a 
rush for, and that wns a dangerous place to hold The Nobles 
leagued against him, because the King liked him , and they lay in 
wait, both for his rum and his father’s Now, the King had mained 
him to the daughter of the late Earl of Gloucester, and had given 
both him and his father great possessions m Wales In their 
endeavours to extend these, they gave violent offence to an aijgry 
Welsh gentleman, named John de Mowbray, and to divers other 
angiy Welsh gentlemen, who resorted to arms, took their castles, 
and seized their estates The Eail of Lancaster had first placed 
the favourite (who was a poor relation of his own) at Coiut, and he 
considered ins own dignity offended by the preference he leceived 
and the honouis he acquiied , so he, and the Barons who were his 
friends, joined the Welshmen, marched on London, and sent a 
message to the King demanding to have the favourite and his father 
banished At first, the King unaccountably took it into his head 
to be spiiited, and to send them a bold reply, but when they 
quaitcred themselves around Holborn and Clerkenwell, and went 
down, armed, to the Parliament at Westminster, he gave w^ay, and 
complied with their demands 

Hib tuyi of triumph came sooner than he expected It arose 
out of an accidental circumstance The beautiful Queen happening 
to be travelling, came one night to one of the loyal castles, and 
demanded to be lodged and entertained there until morning The 
governor of this castle, who was one of the emaged lords, was 
away, and in his absence, his wife refused admission to the Queen , 
a scuffle took place among the common men on either side, and 
some of the royal attendants w^ere killed The people, w^ho cared 
nothing for the King, were very angry that their beautiful Queen 
should be thus rudely tieated in her own dominions, and the King, 
taking advantage of this feeling, besieged the castle, took it, and 
then called the two Despensers home Upon this, the confederate 
Icids and the Welshmen w ent over to Bruce The King encountered 
tliem at Boroughbndge, gamed the victory, and took a number of 
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distinguished prisoners ^ among them, the Earl of Lancaster, now 
an old man, upon whose destruction he was resolved This Earl 
was taken to his own castle of Pontefiact, and there tried and 
found guilty by an unfair couit appointed for the purpose, he 'was 
not even allowed to speak in his own defence He was insulted, 
pelted, mounted on a starved pony 'without saddle or bridle, carried 
out, and beheaded Eight-and-tw enty knights w ere hanged, drawm, 
and quartered When the King had despatched this bloody w ork, 
and had made a fresh and a long truce with Biuce, he toc^ the 
Despensers into greater favour than e\er, and made the father Earl 
of Winchester 

One prisoner, and an important one, who was taken at Borough- 
bridge, made his escape, however, and turned the tide against the 
King This w’'as Roger Mortimer, always resolutely opposed to 
him, who w^as sentenced to death, and placed for safe custody in 
the Towner of London He treated his guards to a quantity of 
wine into which he had put a sleeping potion , and, when they 
were insensible, broke out of his dungeon, got into a kitchen, 
climbed up the chimney, let himself down from the roof of the 
building with a rope-ladder, passed the sentries, got down to the 
river, and made aw^ay in a boat to where ser\ants and horses wxre 
waiting for him He finally escaped to Fiance, w^here Charles le 
Bel, the brother of the beautiful Queen, w^as King Charles sought 
to quarrel with the King of England, on pretence of his not having 
come to do him homage at his coronation It was proposed that 
the beautiful Queen should go over to arrange the dispute, she 
went, and wrote home to the King, that as he was sick and could 
not come to France himself, peihaps it would be better to send over 
the young Prince, their son, who was only twelve years old, who 
could do homage to her brother m his stead, and in whose company 
she would immediately return The King sent him but, both he 
and the Queen remained at the French Court, and Roger M 01 timer 
became the Queen’s lover 

When the King wrote, again and again, to the Queen to come 
home, she did not reply that she despised him too much to live 
with him any more (which was the truth), but said she was afraid of 
the two Despensers In shoit, her design was to overthrow the 
favourites’ power, and the King’s power, such as it was, and invade 
England Having obtained a French force of two thousand men, 
and being joined by all the English exiles then in France, she 
landed, wuthm a year, at Orew^ell, in Suffolk, where she was 
immediately joined by the Earls of Kent and Norfolk, the King’s 
two brothers, by other powerful noblemen, and lastly, by the 
first English general who w^as despatched to check hei who went 
o\er to her with all his men The people of London, recei\ing 
these tidings, would do nothing for the King, but broke open the 
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Tower, let out all his prisoners, and thiew up their caps and 
huriahed for the beautiful Queen 

The King, with his two favourites, fled to Bristol, where he left 
old Despenser in charge of the town and castle, while he went on 
with the son to Wales The Bristol men being opposed to the 
King, and it being impossible to hold the town with enemies eveiy- 
wheie within the walls, Despenser yielded it up on the third day, 
and was instantly brought to trial for having tiaitorously influenced 
what* was called ‘ the King’s mind ’ — though I doubt if the King 
ever had any He was a veneiable old man, upwards of ninety 
years of age, but his age gained no respect or mercy He was 
hanged, torn open while he was yet alive, cut up into pieces, and 
thiown to the dogs His son was soon taken, tried at Hereford 
before the same judge on a long senes of foolish charges, found 
guilty, and hanged upon a gallows fifty feet high, with a chaplet of 
nettles round his head His poor old father and he were innocent 
enough of any worse crimes than the crime of having been friends 
of a King, on whom, as a mere man, they would never have deigned 
to cast a favourable look It is a bad ciime, I know, and leads to 
woise , but, many lords and gentlemen — I even think some ladies, 
too, if I recollect right— have committed it in England, who have 
neither been given to the dogs, nor hanged up fifty feet high 

The wretched King was running here and there, all this time, 
and never getting anywheie in particular, until he gave himself up, 
and was taken off to Kenilworth Castle. When he was safely 
lodged there, the Queen went to London and met the Parliament 
And the Bishop of Herefoid, who was the most skilful of her 
friends, said, What was to be done now ? Plere was an imbecile, 
indolent, miserable King upon the throne , wouldn’t it be better to 
take him off, and put his son there instead ? I don’t know whether 
the Queen really pitied him at this pass, but she began to cry , so, 
the Bishop said, Well, my Lords and Gentlemen, what do you 
think, upon the whole, of sending down to Kenilworth, and seeing 
if His Majesty (God bless him, and forbid we should depose him ') 
won’t resign ? 

My Lords and Gentlemen ^ thought it a good notion, so a 
deputation of them went down to Kenilworth , and there the King 
came into the great hall of the Castle, commonly dressed in a poor 
black gown , and w^hen he saw a certain bishop among them, fell 
down, poor fceble-hcaded man, and made a wi etched spectacle of 
himself Somebody lifted him up, and then Sir William Trussel, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, almost frightened him to 
death by making him a tremendous speech to the effect that he was 
no longer a King, and that everybody renounced allegiance to him 
Aftei which. Sir Thomas Biount, the Steward of the Household, 
nearly finished him, by coming forward and breaking his white 
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wand — which w^as a ceremony only performed at a King’s death 
Being asked m this pressing manner what he thought of icsigning, 
the King said he thought it was the best thing he could do So, he 
did It, and they pioclaimed his son next day 

I wish I could close his history by saying that he lived a harmless 
life in the Castle and the Castle gardens at Kenilworth, many ycais 
' — that he had a favourite, and plenty to eat and drink — and, having 
that, wanted nothing But he was shamefully humiliated He wxas 
outraged, and slighted, and had dirty water from ditches giveii him 
to shave w ith, and w ept and said he w ould ha\ e clean warm w^ater, 
and was altogether veiy miserable He was moved fiom this castle 
to that castle, and from that castle to the other castle, because this 
lord or that lord, or the other lord, was too kind to him until at 
last he came to Berkeley Castle, near the River Se\ern, where (the 
Lord Berkeley being then ill and absent) he fell into the hands of 
two black ruffians, called Thomas Gournay and William Ogle 

One night — it was the night of September the twenty-first, one 
thousand three hundred and twenty-seven — dreadful screams were 
heard, by the startled people in the neighbouiing town, ringing 
thiough the thick w^alls of the Castle, and the dark, deep night, 
and they said, as they were thus hoiiibly awakened from their 
sleep, ‘May Heaven be merciful to the King, for those cries 
forbode that no good is being done to him in his dismal prison ' ’ 
Next morning he was dead — not biuised, or stabbed, or marked 
upon the bod}, but much distorted in the face , and it was wdnspered 
afterwards, that those two villains, Gournay and Ogle, had burnt 
up his inside with a red-hot iron 

If you ever come near Gloucester, and see the centre tower of 
its beautiful Cathedral, wuth its four rich pinnacles, rising lightly in 
the air, you may lemember that the wTetched Edward the Second 
wms buried in the old abbey of that ancient city, at forty-three years 
old, aftei being foi nineteen ycais and a half a perfectly incapable 
King 


CHAPTER XVIII 

INCLVND UNDER EDWXRD THE THIRD 

Roger Moriimi-r, the Queen’s lo^er (who escaped to France In 
the last chapter), was far from profiting by the examples he had 
had of the fate of favourites Having, through the Queen’s in- 
fluence, come into possession of the estates of the two Despensers, 
he became extremelv proud and ambitious, and sought to be the 
leal luler of England The young King, who w^as crowned at 
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fourteen years of age with all the usual solemmtiesj resolved not to 
bear this, and soon pursued Mortimer to his rum 

The people themselves were not fond of Mortimer — first, because 
he was a Royal favourite , secondly, because he was supposed to 
have helped to make a peace with Scotland which now took place, 
and in virtue of which the young King’s sister Joan, only seven 
yeais old, was piomised in mariiage to David, the son and heir of 
Robert Bruce, who was only five years old The nobles hated 
Moifimei because of his piide, riches, and power They went so 
fai as to take up arms against him , but w^ere obliged to submit 
The Earl of Kent, one of those who did so, but who afterwards 
went over to Moi timer and the Queen, was made an example of in 
the following cruel manner 

He seems to have been anything but a wise old earl , and he 
was persuaded by the agents of the favourite and the Queen, that 
poor King Edward the Second was not really dead , and thus was 
betrayed into writing letters favouring his rightful claim to the 
throne This was made out to be high tieason, and he was tiled, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be executed They took the poor 
old lord outside the town of Winchester, and there kept him w^aiting 
some three or four hours until they could find somebody to cut off 
his head At last, a convict said he would do it, if the government 
would pardon him m return, and they gave him the pardon, and 
at one blow he put the Earl of Kent out of his last suspense 

While the Queen was in France, she had found a lovely and 
good young lady, named Philippa, who she thought would make 
an excellent wife for her son The young King married this lady, 
soon after he came to the throne, and her first child, Edward, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards became celebrated, as we shall pre- 
sently see, under the famous title of Edward ihe Black Prince 
The young King, thinking the time ripe for the downfall of 
Mortimer, took counsel with Lord Montacute how he should 
proceed A Parliament was going to be held at Nottingham, and 
that lord recommended that the favourite should be seized by night 
in Nottingham Castle, where he was sure to be Now, this, like 
many other things, was more easily said than done, because, to 
guard against tieacheiy, the great gates of the Castle were locked 
every night, and the great keys were cairied up-stairs to the Queen, 
who laid them under her own pillow But the Castle had a 
governor, and the governor being Lord Montacute’ s friend, 
confided to him how he knew of a secret passage underground, 
hidden from observation by the weeds and biambles with which 
it was overgrown , and how, through that passage, the conspiiators 
might enter in the dead of the night, and go straight to Mortimer’s 
room Accordingly, upon a certain daik night, at midnight, they 
made their way through this dismal place . startling the rats, and 
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frightening the O'wls and bats and came safel> to the bottom of 
the mam tower of the Castle, where the King met them, and took 
them up a profoundly-dark staircase in a deep silence They soon 
heaid the voice of Mortimer in council mth some friends ^ and 
buisting into the room with a sudden noise, took him prisoner 
The Queen cried out from her bedchamber, ‘ Oh, my sweet son, 
my dear son, spare my gentle Mortimer i’ They carried him off, 
however , and, before the next Parliament, accused him of having 
made difiercnces between the young King and his mother, a?id of 
having brought about the death of the Lari of Kent, and e\en of 
the late King , for, as you know by this time, when they wanted to 
get rid of a man in those old da} s, they w^ere not veiy particular of 
what they accused him Mortimer was found guilty of all this, and 
was sentenced to be hanged at Tyburn The King shut his mother 
up in genteel confinement, where she passed the rest of her life, 
and now he became King in earnest 

The first effort he made w^as to conquer Scotland The English 
lords who had lands in Scotland, finding that their rights w^ere not 
respected under the late peace, made war on then own account 
choosing for their general, Edward, the son of John Baliol, who 
made such a \igorous fight, that in less than two months he w^on 
the whole Scottish Kingdom He was joined, when thus tiiumphant, 
b} the King and Pailiament, and he and the King m peison 
besieged the Scottish foices m Berwick The whole Scottish army 
coming to the assistance of their countrymen, such a furious battle 
ensued, that thirty thousand men are said to have been killed in it 
Baliol w^as then crowned King of Scotland, doing homage to the 
King of England , but little came of his successes aftei all, for the 
Scottish men rose against him, wuthm no very long time, and David 
Bruce came back within ten years and took his kingdom 

France was a far richer country than Scotland, and the King had 
a much greater mind to conquer it So, he let Scotland alone, and 
pretended that he had a claim to the French throne in right of his 
mother He had, in reality, no claim at, all , but that mattered 
little m those times He brought o\er to his cause many little 
princes and sovereigns, and even com ted the alliance of the people 
of Handers — a busy, w^oikmg community, who had very small 
respect for kings, and whose head man was a brewer With such 
forces as he raised by these means, Edward invaded France , but 
he did little by that, except run into debt in carrying on the wri to 
the extent of three hundred thousand pounds The next year he 
did better , gaming a great sea-fight in the harbour of Sluys This 
success, however, w^as \ ery shortln ed, for the I lemings took fright 
at the siege of Saint Omer and ran aw ay, lea\ mg their w eapons and 
baggage behind them Philip, the P rench King, coming up with his 
army, and Edw^ard being very anxious to decide the war, proposed 
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to settle the difference by single combat with him, or by a fight of 
one hundred knights on each side The French King said, he 
thanked him , but being vciy well as he ^\as, he would lather not. 
So, after some skirmishing and talking, a shoit peace was made 

It was soon bioken by King Edward's favouiing the cause of 
John, Eail of hlontfoid ^ a French nobleman, who asserted a claim 
of his own against the French King, and oftcied to do homage to 
England for the Crown of France, if he could obtain it thiough 
England’s help This French lord, himself, was soon defeated by 
the French King’s son, and shut up in a tow ei m Pans , but his 
wnfe, a courageous and beautiful woman, who is said to have had 
the courage of a man, and the heart of a lion, assembled the people 
of Brittany, where she then was, and, showing them her infant son, 
made many pathetic entieaties to them not to desert her and their 
young Lord They took fire at this appeal, and lalhed round her 
in the strong castle of Hennebon Here she w^as not only besieged 
without by the Fiench undei Chailes de Blois, but wvas endangeied 
within by a dreary old bishop, who was always representing to the 
people what hoirois they must undeigo if they w^cie faithful— jj^ist 
from famine, and afterwards fiom fiie and sw^oid But this noble 
lady, whose heait never failed her, encouraged her soldieis by her 
own e\ample , went fiom post to post like a gi eat gencial , even 
mounted on horseback fully armed, and, issuing fiom the castle by 
a by-path, fell upon the French camp, set fire to the tents, and 
thiew the whole force into disorder This done, she got safely 
back to Hennebon again, and was received with loud shouts of joy 
by the defenders of the castle, who had given her up for lost As 
they were now very short of provisions, however, and as they could 
not dine off enthusiasm, and as the old bishop w^as always saying, 
‘ I told you what it w'ould come to ’ ’ they began to lose heait, and 
to talk of yielding the castle up The brave Countess retiring to 
an iippei room and looking wuth great grief out to sea, w^here she 
expected relief fiom England, saw, at this "veiy tune, the English 
ships in the distance, and was relieved and rescued ' Sir Walter 
hlanning, the English commander, so admired her courage, that, 
being come into the castle with the English knights, and having 
made a feast theie, he assaulted the French by w^ay of dessert, and 
beat them off triumphantly. Then he and the knights came back 
to the castle wuth great joy, and the Countess who had w^atched 
them from a high tower, thanked them wuth all her heart, and kisfcd 
them every one. 

This noble lady distinguished herself afterw^ards in a sea-fight 
with the French oft Guernsey, when she was on her w^ay to England 
to ask for more troops Her great spiiit roused another lady, the 
wife of another French lord (whom the French King very bar- 
barously muidcred), to distinguish herself scarcely less. The time 
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Vi as fast coming, however, when Edward, Piince of Wales, was to 
be the great star of this French and English war 

It was m the month of July, in the year one thousand thiee 
bundled and forty>si\, when the King embarked at Southampton 
for France, with an aimy of about thiity thousand men in all, 
attended by the Prince of Wales and by se\cial of the chief nobles. 
He landed at La Flogue m Normandy, and, burning and dcstiO}ing 
as he went, according to custom, advanced up the left bank of the 
River Seine, and fired the small tow ns e^ en close to Pans but, 
being watched fiom the right bank of the ri\er by the French King 
and all his army, it came to this at last, that Edward found himself, 
on Saturday the tw^ent) -sixth of August, one thousand thicc hundred 
and fort} -SIX, on a rising ground behind the little Irench village of 
Crecy, face to face wuth the French King’s force And, although 
the Fiench King had an enoimous army — m number moie than 
eight times his — he theie resohed to beat him 01 be beaten 

The young Prince, assisted by the Eail of Oxford and the Eail 
of Warwick, led the fiist division of the English aimy, two other 
grea^ Earls led the second , and the King, the third When the 
morning dawned, the King recciied the sacrament, and heard 
prayeis, and then, mounted on horseback with a white wand in his 
hand, rode from company to compan}, and rank to rank, cheering 
and encoui aging both officers and men Then the whole army 
bieakfasted, each man sitting on the giound wheie he had stood, 
and then they remained quietly on the giound with their weapons 
ready 

Up came the French King with all his great force. It w^as dark 
and angiy weather, there was an eclipse of the sun, there was a 
thunder-storm, accompanied with tremendous rain, the frightened 
birds flew screaming above the soldiers’ heads A certain captain 
m the French army advised the French King, who was by no means 
cheerful, not to begin the battle until the morrow The King, 
taking this advice, gave the word to halt But, those behind not 
understanding it, or desiring to be forem^ost with the rest, came 
pressing on The roads for a great distance were covered with this 
immense army, and with the common people from the Milages, wLo 
w^ere flouiishing their rude weapons, and making a great noise 
Owing to these circumstances, the French arm} advanced in the 
greatest confusion, e'very French lord doing wffiat he liked with 
his owm men, and putting out the men of e\ery other French 
lord 

Now, their King lelied stiongly upon a great body of cross-bow^- 
men from Genoa , and these he ordered to the front to begin the 
battle, on finding that he could not stop it They shouted once, 
they shouted twice, they shouted three times, to alarm the English 
archers , but, the English w ould ha\ e heard them shout three 
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thou sand times and would have never moved At last the cross- 
bowmen went forward a little, and began to dischaige their bolts, 
upon which, the English let fly such a hail of arrows, that the 
Genoese speedily made oft — for their cross-bows, besides being 
heavy to carry, required to be wound up with a handle, and conse- 
quently took time to re-load , the English, on the othei hand, could 
discharge their arrows almost as fast as the arrows could fly 

When the Fiench King saw the Genoese turning, he cried out to 
hib nien to kill those scoundiels, who weie doing harm instead of 
service This increased the confusion Meanwhile the English 
archers, continuing to shoot as fast as ever, shot down great numbers 
of the French soldiers and knights, whom certain sly Cornish-men 
and Welshmen, from the English army, creeping along the ground, 
despatched with great knives 

The Prince and his division w^ere at this time so hard-pressed, 
that the Earl of Warwick sent a message to the King, who w\as 
oierlooking the battle from a windmill, beseeching him to send 
moie aid 

‘ Is my son killed ? ’ said the King 
‘ No, sire, please God,’ returned the messenger 
‘ Is he wmunded ? ’ said the King 
‘ No, sue ’ 

‘ Is he thrown to the ground ^ ’ said the King 
‘ No, sire, not so , but, he is very hard-pressed ’ 

‘Then,’ said the King, ‘go back to those who sent you, and tell 
them I shall send no aid, because I set my heait upon my son 
proving himself this day a brave knight, and because I am 
resolved, please God, that the honour of a great victory shall 
be his ’ ’ 

These bold words, being reported to the Prince and his division, 
so laised their spirits, that they fought better than ever. The King 
of France chaiged gallantly wnth his men many times, but it was of 
no use. Night closing in, his horse was killed under him by an 
English arrowy and the kmghts and nobles w^ho had clustered thick 
about him early in the day, w^ere now completely scattered At 
last, some of his few' remaining follow^ers led him off the field by 
force, since he would not retire of himself, and they journeyed away 
to Amiens The victorious English, lighting their watch-fires, made 
merry on the field, and the King, riding to meet his gallant son, 
took him m his arms, kissed him, and told him that he had acted 
nobly, and proved himself w'orthy of the day and of the crown. 
While It w'as yet night, King Edward was hardly aw'are of the great 
\ictory he had gained , but, next day, it was discovered that eleven 
princes, twelve hundied knights, and thirty thousand common men 
lay dead upon the French side Among these was the King of 
Bohemia, an old blind man, who, having been told that his "son 
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■was wounded m the battle, and that no force could stand against 
the Black Prince, called to him t\\ o knights, put himself on horse- 
back bet\\een them, fastened the three biidles together, and dashed 
111 among the English, where he iias piesently slain He bore as 
his ciest thiee white ostrich featheis, -^Mth the motto Ich diai, signi- 
fying in English ‘I ser\e’ This cicst and motto wcie taken by 
the Piince of Wales in remembiance of that famous day, and ha\c 
been borne by the Prince of Wales ever since 

hive days after this great battle, the King laid siege to Calais 
This siege — ever afterwards meinoiable — lasted nearl} a 3 car In 
ordei to star\e the inhabitants out, King Edvaid built so many 
w ooden houses for the lodgings of his troops, that it is said their 
quaiters looked like a second Calais suddenly sprung aiound the 
fust Eaily in the siege, the governor of the town dro\e out what 
he called the useless mouths, to the numbci of se\enteeii hundied 
persons, men and women, young and old King Edvaid allowed 
them to pass thiough his lines, and even fed them, and dismissed 
them with money , but, later m the siege, he was not so meiciful — 
hve^hundred more, who were afterwards dii\en out, d3'ing of stana- 
tion and misery The gairison were so hard-piessed at last, that 
they sent a letter to King Philip, telling him that they had eaten all 
the horses, all the dogs, and all the lats and mice that could be 
found in the place , and, that if he did not ielie\c them, they must 
either surrender to the English, or eat one another Philip made 
one effort to gne them relief, but they weie so hemmed in by the 
English pow er, that he could not succeed, and w as fain to lea\ e the 
place Upon this they hoisted the English flag, and surrcndcicd 
to King Edw^ard ‘ Tell your general,’ said he to the humble 
messengeis who came out of the towm, ‘ that I requiie to ha\e sent 
heie, SIX of the most distinguished citizens, baie-legged, and in their 
shirts, with ropes about their necks, and let those six men bimg 
with them the keys of the castle and the towm ’ 

AVhen the Governor of Calais related this to the people m the 
JMarket-place, theie was gieat w^eeping and distress, in the midst 
of w^hich, one w^orthy citizen, named Eustace de Saint Pieire, rose 
up and said, that if the six men requiicd were not sacrificed, the 
whole population would be, thercfoie, he offered himself as the 
first Encouraged by this bright txample, fi\e olhei worthy citi/cns 
rose up one after anothei, anci offered themselves to save the k st 
Ihe Gov ernor, w ho w as too badly wounded to be able to walk, 
mounted a poor old horse that had not been eaten, and conducted 
these good men to the gate, while all the people cried and 
mourned 

Edward received them wrathfully, and oideied the heads of the 
whole SIX to be struck off Howevei, the good Queen fell upon her 
knees, and besought the King to give them up to her 1 he King 

K 
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replied, ‘ I wish you had been somewhere else^ hut I cannot lefuse 
}0u’ So she had them piopeily diessed, made a feast for them, 
and sent them back \Mth a handsome piesent, to the great rejoicing 
ot the nhole camp I hope the people of Calais lo\ed the daughter 
to \^hom she gave bath soon afteivaids, foi hei gentle mothei’s 
sake 

Now came that teiiible disease, the Plague, into Euiope, huiiying 
from the heait of China ^ and killed the wietched people — especially 
the poor — in such enoimous numbeis, that oncdialf of the in- 
habitants of England are lelated to have died of it It killed the 
cattle, in gieat numbeis, too, and so few woikmg men remained 
ali\e, that theie vere not enough left to till the giound 

After eight years of diffeimg and quanellmg, the Piince of Wales 
again invaded Ilance^^ith an aimy of sivty thousand men He 
went thiough the south of the country, burning and plundciing 
\\heiesoe\ei he went, while his father, who had still the Scottish 
wai upon his hands, did the like in Scotland, but was haiassed and 
woiiied in his letieat fiom that countiy by the Scottish men, who 
itpaid his ciuelties with mteiest ^ 

The Fiench King, Philip, was now dead, and wms succeeded by 
his son John The Black Piincc, called by that name fiom the 
coloiii of the aimoui he w^oie to set off his fan comple\ion, con- 
tinuing to bum and destroy m Fiance, lOused John into detcimined 
opposition , and so ciuel had the Black Piince been in his cam- 
paign, and so se\eiely had the Fiench peasants suffeied, that he 
could not find one who, for lo\e, or money, or the fear of death, 
would tell him what the Fiuich King was doing, oi wdieie he was 
Thus It happened that he came upon the Fiench King’s forces, all 
of a sudden, neai the town of Poitiers, and found that the whole 
neighbouimg countiy was occupied by a \ast Fiench army ‘God 
help us ' ’ said the Black Pi nice, ‘ wc must make the best of it ’ 

So, on a Sunday moining, the eighteenth of Septcmbei, the 
Pnnee — whose army was now leduced to ten thousand men m all — 
piepaied to gne battle to the Fiench King, who had sixty thousand 
lioise alone While he was so engaged, theie came iidmg fiom the 
French camp, a Cardinal, who had peisuaded John to let him offei 
teims, and tiy to sa^c the shedding of Chiistian blood ‘Sa\e my 
honoui,’ said the Piiiice to this good piicst, ‘ and save the honour 
of 111) army, and I will make any leasonable teims ’ He offcied to 
gue up all the towns, castles, and pnsoneis, he had taken, and to 
swell to make no wai in Fiance foi seven yeais, but, as John 
would heai of notlung but his suiiendei, with a huiidied of his chief 
knights, the tieaty was bioken off, and the Pimce said quietly — ■ 
‘ God defend the light , we shall fight to-monow ’ 

riieiefoie, on the Monday morning, at break of day, the two 
ariiiies piepuedfoi battle. The English w'tie posted in a stiong 
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place, which could only be appi cached by one narrow lane, skirted 
by hedges on both sides Ihe Trench attacked them by this lane, 
bat weie so galled and slam by English arrows from behind the 
hedges, that they were forced to retreat Then went si\ hundred 
English bowmen round about, and, coming upon the rear of the 
hrench army, rained ariows on them thick and fast The Fiench 
knights, thrown into confusion, quitted their banneis and dispeised 
in all directions Said Sii John Chandos to the Prince, ‘ Ride 
forwaid, noble Piince, and the day is yours The King of Fiance 
IS so valiant a gentleman, that I know^ he will ne\er fl>, and may be 
taken prisoner ’ Said the Piince to this, ‘ Ad\ance, English banneis, 
in the name of God and St George ’’ and on they piessed until 
they came up with the French King, fighting fiercely with his 
baltle-a\e, and, when all his nobles had forsaken him, attended 
faithfull} to the last by his youngest son Philip, only sixteen yeais 
of age Fathci and son fought well, and the King had alieady two 
w^ounds in his face, and had been beaten down, when he at last 
delivered himself to a banished French knight, and ga\e him his 
light-hand glove in token that he had done so 
The Black Prince was geneious as well as bra\e, and he imited 
his loyal prisoner to supper in his tent, and waited upon him at 
table, and, when they afterwards rode into London in a goigeous 
procession, mounted the French King on a fine cieam-colouied 
hoise, and lode at his side on a little pony Ihis w^as all \ei} kind, 
but I think It was, peihaps, a little theatrical too, and has been 
made more meiitorious than it descived to be, especially as I am 
inclined to think that the gieatest kindness to the King of hiance 
would ha\e been not to have shown him to the people at all. 
However, it must be said, for these acts of politeness, that, in couise 
ot time, they did much to soften the honors of war and the passions 
of conquerors It w^as a long, long tune before the common 
soldiers began to have the benefit of such couitly deeds, but they 
did at last, and thus it is possible that a poor soldier who asked foi 
quaitei at the battle of Wateiloo, or any other such great fight, 
may ha\e ow^ed his life indirectly to Edward the Black Piincc 
At this time theie stood in the Strand, in London, a palace called 
the Savoy, which w^as gnen up to the captive King of Fiance and 
his son for their lesidence As the King of Scotland had now^ been 
King Edward’s captive for eleven yeais too, his success was, at tins 
time, toleiably complete The Scottish business was settled by the 
piisoner being released under the title of Sir David, King of 
Scotland, and by his engaging to pay a large ransom Ihe state 
of Fiance encoiiiaged England to propose harder teims to that 
counti}, wheie the people rose against the unspeakable cmelty and 
barbarity of its nobles , wditrc the nobles lose in turn against the 
people, wbcie the most fiightful outrages wcie committed on all 
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sides ^ and where the insurrection of the peasants, called the insur- 
rection of the Jacquerie, from Jacques, a common Christian name 
among the country people of France, awakened terrors and hatreds 
that have scarcely yet passed awa> A treaty called the Great 
Peace, was at last signed, under -which King Edward agreed to give 
up the greater part of his conquests, and King John to pay, wnthin 
si\ )eais, a ransom of three million crowns of gold He was so 
beset by his own nobles and courtiers for having yielded to these 
conditions — though they could help him to no better— that he 
came back of his own will to his old palace-prison of the Savoy, 
and there died 

There was a So-vereign of Castile at that time, called Pedro the 
Cruel, who deserved the name remarkably well having com- 
mitted, among other cruelties, a variety of murders This amiable 
monarch being diiven from his throne for his crimes, went to the 
province of Bordeauv, where the Black Prince — now married to his 
cousin Joan, a prett} widow — w^as residing, and besought his help 
The Piince, w^ho took to him much moie kindly than a prince of 
such fame ought to have taken to such a luffian, readily listened to 
his fair promises, and agreeing to help him, sent seciet orders to 
some troublesome disbanded soldieis of his and his father’s, who 
called themsehes the Free Companions, and who had been a pest 
to the drench people, for some time, to aid this Pedio The 
Piince, himself, going into Spam to head the army of relief, soon 
set Pedro on his thione again — where he no sooner found himself, 
than, of course, he behaved like the villain he was, broke his woid 
without the least shame, and abandoned all the promises he had 
made to the Black Piince 

Now, It had cost the Prince a good deal of money to pay 
soldieis to support this miiiderous King , and finding himself, when 
he came back disgusted to Bordeaux, not only in bad health, but 
deeply in debt, he began to tax his French subjects to pay his 
cieditois Ihey appealed to the French King, Chvrles, war 
again bioke out, and tjie French town of Limoges, which the 
Prince had greatly benefited, went o\er to the French King Upon 
this he lavaged the province ot which it was the capital, burnt, and 
plundered, and killed m the old sickening wav, and refused mcicy 
to the pnsoncis, men, w'omen, and childicn taken m the ottending 
town, though he was so ill and so much in need of pity himscll liom 
Heaven, that he was carried in a litter He lived to come home 
and make himself popular with the people and Parliament, and he 
died on Trinity Sunday, the eighth of June, one thousand three 
hundied and seventy-six, at forty-six years old 

The whole nation mourned for him as one of the most renowned 
and beloved princes it had ever had, and he was buried with great 
lamentations in Canterbury Cathedral. Near to the tomb of Edward 
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the Confessoi, his monument, ^\lth his figure, carved in stone, and 
represented in the old black armour, l)ing on its back, may be seen 
at this day, v ith an ancient coat of mail, a helmet, and a pair of 
gauntlets hanging from a beam above it, vhich most people like to 
belie\e were once woin by the Black Prince 

King Edward did not outlive his icnowncd son, long He was 
old, and one Alice Perrers, a beautiful lad>, had contiived to make 
him so fond of hei in his old age, that he could refuse her nothing, 
and made himself ridiculous She little deseued his lo\e,*or — 
what I dare say she 'valued a great deal more — the jewels of the late 
Queen, which he ga\e her among other rich presents She took the 
■very ring from his finger on the moining of the day when he died, 
and left him to be pillaged by his faithless servants Only one good 
priest w as true to him, and attended him to the last 

Besides being famous for the great victories I ha\e related, the 
reign of King Edward the Ihird was rendered mcmoiable in better 
wa}s, by the giowth of aichitecture and the erection of Windsor 
Castle In better wa}S still, by the rising up of Wickliffe, origin- 
ally^ a poor paiish priest who devoted himself to evposing, with 
w^onderful pow er and success, the ambition and corruption of the 
Pope, and of the whole church of w^hich he was the head 

Some of those Flemings w^ere induced to come to England m this 
leign too, and to settle in Norfolk, wheie they made better wmollen 
cloths than the English had evei had befoie The Order of the 
Oaiter (a very fine thing in its wav, but haidly so important as good 
clothes foi the nation) also dates from this period Ihe King is 
said to have picked up a lady’s garter at a ball, and to have said, 
Honi soit qui mat y pane — in English, ‘Evil be to him who evil 
thinks of It’ The com tiers were usually glad to imitate what the 
King said or did, and hence from a slight incident the Older of 
the Garter was instituted, and became a gieat dignity So the 
story goes 


CHAPTER XIX 

ENGLAND UNDER RICHARD THE SECOND 

Richard, son of the Black Pmice, a boy eleven years of age, 
succeeded to the Crown under the title of King Richard the 
Second The whole English nation were ready to admire him for 
the sake of his brave father As to the loids and ladies about 
the Court, they declaied him to be the most beautiful, the wisest, 
and the best — even of pimces — whom the lords and ladies about 
the Couit, genciall) declare to be the most beautiful, the wisest, and 
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the best of mankind To flattei a poor boy in this base mannei was 
not a very likely wa} to develop whatever good was in him ^ and it 
brought him to anything but a good or happy end 

The Duke of Lancastei, the young King’s uncle — commonly 
called John of Gaunt, from having been born at Ghent, which the 
common people so pronounced — was supposed to have some 
thoughts of the tin one himself, but, as he was not popular, and the 
memoj} of the Black Piince was, he submitted to his nephew 
The war wuth Fiance being still unsettled, the Goveinmcnt of 
England wanted money to provide for the e\penses that might 
aiise out of it, accoidingly a ceitain tax, called the Poll-tax, which 
had oiiginattd in the last leign, w^as oideied to be levied on the 
people This was a tax on eveiy person in the kingdom, male and 
iemale, above the age of fourteen, of thiee groats (oi three foui- 
penny pieces) a year, cleig}men were chaigcd more, and only 
beggiis w^eie exempt 

1 have no need to repeat that the common people of England 
hid long been sutteiing under great oppiession They were still 
the mere slaves of the lords of the land on which they Inecl, tmd 
weie on most occasions harshly and unjustly treated But, they 
had begun by this time to think vciy seriously of not beaiing quite 
so much, and, probably, weie emboldened by that French insur- 
lection I mentioned in the last chapter 
The people of Essex rose against the Poll-tax, and being seveicly 
handled by the government otficeis, killed some of them At this 
veiy time one of the tax-eollectois, going his rounds from house to 
house, at Daitfoid in Kent came to the cottage of one Wai, a tilei 
by trade, and claimed the tax upon his daughter Her mother, who 
was at home, declared that she was under the age of fourteen , upon 
that, the collector (as other collectois had already done in diftcicnt 
parts of England) behaved in a savage way, and brutally insulted 
at 1 yler’s daughter The daughtei screamed, the mothei sci earned 
Y at the J iler, who w^as at woik not fai off, ran to the spot, and did 
what ail) honest father lindtr such piovocation might have clone — 
stiuck the collector dead at a blow^ 

Instantl} the people of that town uprose as one man Tiiey 
made Wat Tyler then leader, they joined with the people of Essex, 
who w^ere in aims under a priest called J vck Siraw, they took 
out ot piison anothei piiest named John Bxll, and gathering in 
numbers as they went along, advanced, in a great confused aimy 
of pool men, to Blackheath It is said that they wanted to abolish 
all property, and to declaie all men equal I do not think this vciy 
likely, because they stopped the travelleis on the loads and made 
them swear to be true to King Richard and the people Nor were 
they at all disposed to injure those who had done them no haim, 
merely because they were of high station , for, the King’s mother, 
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who had to pass through their camp at Blackheath, on her wa> to 
her young son, lying foi safety m the Tower of London, had merely 
to kiss a few^ dirt} -faced lough-bearded men who w^eie noisily fond 
of loyalty, and so got away in peifect safety Next day the whole 
mass maiched on to London Bridge 

There w’-as a diawbndge in the middle, which William Walworiii 
the Mayor caused to be laised to pie\ent their coming into the 
city, but the) soon teriified the eiti/ens into lowering it again, and 
spread themsehes, with great uproai, o\ei the stieets IhcyTroke 
open the piisons, they binned the papcis in Lambeth Palace , the) 
destio}ed the Duki of Lincvsilr’s Palace, the Sa\o}, m the 
Stiand, said to be the most beautiful and splendid in England , they 
set file to the books and documents in the lemple, and made a 
great not hlany of these outrages weie committed in drunken- 
ness, since those citizens, who had well-filled cellars, were only too 
glad to throw' them open to sa\c the lest of then piopeity, but 
even the drunken rioteis were very caieful to steal nothing They 
w'eie so angry with one man, wdio was seen to take a silvei cup at 
the% Savoy Palace, and put it in his breast, that they drowned him 
in the inei, cup and all 

The )oung King had been taken out to treat with them before 
they committed these excesses , but, he and the people about him 
weie so frightened bv the riotous shouts, that they got back to the 
Tower in the best wa) they could This made the insuigents 
boldei , so they went on noting aw'ay, striking off the heads of 
those who did not, at a moments notice, declare foi King Richard 
and the people, and killing as many of the unpopular persons 
whom they supposed to be then enemies as they could by any 
means lay hold of In this mannei they passed one very \iolent 
day, and then proclamation was made that the King would meet 
them at Mile-end, and grant their requests 

The rioters went to Mile-end to the number of sixty thousand, 
and the King met them theie, and to the King the iioters peaceably 
proposed four conditions First, that neither they, nor their chil- 
dren, noi any coming after them, should be made sla\cs any more 
Secondly, that the rent of land should be fixed at a certain puce 
m money, instead of being paid in sci\ice Thirdly, that they 
should have liberty to buy and sell m all markets and public places, 
like other free men Fourthly, that they should be pardoned for 
past offences Flea^en knows, there was nothing very unreason- 
able m those proposals ' lire young King deceitfully pretended to 
think so, and kept thirty clerks up, all night, waiting out a charter 
accordingly 

Now, Wat T}lei himself wanted more than this He w'anted the 
entire abolition of the forest laws He was not at Mile-end with 
the rest, but, while that meeting was being held, broke into the 
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1 ower of London and slew the archbishop and the treasurer, for 
whose heads the people had cued out loudly the day befoie He 
and his men even thiust their swords into the bed of the Princess 
of Wales wdiile the Pnncess w^as in it, to make ceitain that none of 
then enemies wTie concealed there 

So, Wat and his men still continued armed, and rode about the 
city Ne\t morning, the King with a small tram of some sixty 
gentlemen — among whom was W4.1 worth the Mayor— rode into 
Smitltdeld, and saw Wat and his people at a little distance Says 
Wat to his men, ‘There is the King I will go speak with him, 
and tell him what w^e want ^ 

Straightw^ay Wat rode up to him, and began to talk ‘ King,’ says 
Wat, ‘ dost thou see all my men theie ^ ’ 

‘ Ah,’ says the King ‘ Why ? ’ 

‘ Because,’ says Wat, ‘ they are all at my command, and have 
sw^orn to do wdiatever I bid them ’ 

Some declaied afterw'ards that as Wat said this, he laid his hand 
on the King’s biidle Others declared that he was seen to play 
wuth his owm dagger I think, myself, that he just spoke torthe 
King like a rough, angry man as he was, and did nothing moie 
At any late he was expecting no attack, and preparing for no 
lesistance, when Wahvorth the Mayor did the not very valiant deed 
of diawing a short swoid and stabbing him m the throat He 
dropped fiom his horse, and one of the King’s people speedily 
finished him So fell Wat Tyler Fawneis and flatterers made a 
mighty tiiumph of it, and set up a cry which will occasionally find 
an echo to this day But Wat was a hard-working man, who had 
suifered much, and had been foully outraged, and it is probable 
that he w^as a man of a much highei nature and a much braver 
spirit than any of the parasites who exulted then, 01 have exulted 
since, over his defeat 

Seeing Wat down, his men immediately bent their bows to avenge 
his fall If the } oung King had not had presence of mind at that 
dangeious moment, both he and the Mayor to boot, might have 
followed Tyler pietty fast But the King riding up to the crowd, 
cued out that Tyler was a traitoi, and that he would be their 
leader The} were so taken by surpiise, that they setup a gieat 
shouting, and followed the boy until he was met at Islington by a 
large body of soldieis 

The end of this using was the then usual end As soon as the 
King found himself safe, he unsaid all he had said, and undid all 
he had done, some fifteen hundred of the iioters were tried 
(mostly in Essex) with great rigour, and executed with great ciuclty. 
Ivlany of them were hanged on gibbets, and left there as a terror 
to the country people, and, because their miserable fi lends took 
some of the bodies dowm to bury, the King ordered the rest to be 
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clnined up — \^hich \^as the beginning of the barbarous custom 
of hanging m chains The King’s falsehood in this business makes 
such a pitiful figure, that I think Wat T)ler appears m histor}- 
as beyond comparison the tiuei and more respectable man of the 
t\\o 

Richaid was now^ sixteen years of age, and mariied Anne of 
Bohemia, an excellent princess, who was called ‘the good Queen 
Anne’ She deser\ed a better husband, for the King had been 
fawned and flattered into a treacherous, wasteful, dissolute, bad 
young man 

There w^cie two Popes at this time (as if one weie not enough >), 
and their quairels invohed Europe in a great deal of tiouble 
Scotland was still troublesome too, and at home there was much 
jealousy and distrust, and plotting and counter-plotting, because the 
King feared the ambition of his relations, and particularly of his 
uncle, the Duke of Lancaster, and the duke had his party against 
the King, and the King had his party against the duke Nor were 
these home troubles lessened when the duke went to Castile to 
urgo% his claim to the crown of that kingdom , for then the Duke 
of Gloucester, another of Richard’s uncles, opposed him, and in- 
fluenced the Pailianient to demand the dismissal of the King’s 
fa\ouiite ministers The King said in reply, that he would not 
for such men dismiss the meanest ser\ant in his kitchen But, it 
had begun to signify little what a King said when a Parliament 
was deteimined , so Richaid w^as at last obliged to give wa}, and 
to agree to another Government of the kingdom, under a com- 
mission of foul teen nobles, for a year His uncle of Gloucester 
w^as at the head of this commission, and, m fact, appointed ever}- 
body composing it ^ 

Having done all this, the King declared as soon as he saw an 
opportunity that he had never meant to do it, and that it w as all 
illegal , and he got the judges secretly to sign a declaration to that 
effect The secret oozed out diiectly, and was carried to the Duke 
of Gloucester The Duke of Gloucester, at the head of forty 
thousand men, met the King on his entering into London to 
enforce his authority , the King w as helpless against him , his 
favouiites and ministers were impeached and were mercilessly 
executed Among them were two men whom the people regarded 
with very different feelings, one, Robert Tresilian, Chief Justice, 
who was hated for having made what was called ‘the bloody 
ciicuit’ to try the rioteis, the other. Sir Simon Burley, an honour- 
able knight, who had been the dear friend of the Black Prince, 
and the governor and guardian of the King For this gentleman’s 
life the good Queen even begged of Gloucester on her knees , but 
Gloucester (with 01 without reason) feared and hated him, and 
replied, that if she valued her husband’s crown, she had better 
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beg no more All this was done under what was called by some 
the wonderful — and by others, with better reason, the merciless — 
Pai lumen t 

But Gloucester’s power was not to last for ever He held it for 
only a year longer, in which yeai the famous battle of Otteibourne, 
sung in the old ballad of Chevy Chase, was fought When the 
year was out, the King, turning suddenly to Gloucester, in the 
midst of a gieat council said, ‘ Uncle, how old am I ^ ‘ Youi 

highness,’ returned the Duke, ‘ is m >our twenty-second year ’ ‘ Am 

I so much^’ said the King, ‘ then I will manage my ovn affaiis ' 
I am much obliged to you, my good loids, for your past sei vices, 
but I need them no more ’ He followed this up, by appointing a 
new Chancelloi and a new Tieasurer, and announced to the people 
that he had resumed the Government He held it foi eight years 
without opposition Through all that time, he kept his deteimi- 
nation to revenge himself some day upon his uncle Gloucester, in 
his own breast 

At last the good Queen died, and then the King, desiring to 
take a second vife, proposed to his council that he should nmriy 
Isabella, of Fiance, the daughtei of Chailes the Sixth who, the 
Flench com tieis said (as the English com tieis had said of Richaid), 
was a maivel of beauty and wit, and quite a phenomenon — of 
seven years old The council weie divided about this mariiage, 
but it took place It secured peace between England and Fiance 
foi a quartei of a centuiy, but it was strongly opposed to the 
prejudices of the English people The Duke of Gloucestei, who 
was anxious to take the occasion of making himself popular, de- 
cl limed against it loudly, and this at length decided the King to 
execute the vengeance he had been musing so long 

He ^\cnt \Mth a gay company to the Duke of Glouccstei’s house, 
Pkshey Castle, in Essex, ^ihcrc the Duke, suspecting nothing, came 
out into the com t-} aid to leccive his royal \isitor While the 
King comeised m a fiiendly mannei vitli the Duchess, the Duke 
was quietly seized, huiiicd avay, shipped for Calais, and lodged in 
the castle thcie His fiiends, the Earls of Auindel and Waniick, 
weie taken in the same treacherous maimei, and confined to then 
castles A few dajs after, at Nottingham, they vere impeached of 
high treason The Earl of Arundel i\as condemned and beheaded, 
and the Eail of Aan\ick was banished Then, a viit was sent by 
a messeiigei to the Goveinoi of Calais, reqimmg him to send the 
Duke of Gloucester o\ei to be tiicd In three days he letuincd 
an answer that he could not do that, because the Duke of 
Gloucester had died in pnson. The Duke was declaicd a tiaitor, 
his property vas confiscated to the King, a leal or pretended con- 
fession he had made m prison to one of the Justices of the Common 
Pleas was pioduced against him, and there vas an end of the 
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matter Ho\\ the unfortunate duke died, very few caied to Lnov 
Whether he really died naturally , whethei he killed himself, 
\\hcthei, by the King’s oider, he was stiangled, or smothered 
between two beds (as a &er\ing-man of the Governor’s named Hall, 
did aftei wards declare), cannot be discovered Iheie is not much 
doubt that he was killed, somehow^ 01 otbei, b> his nephew’s oicleis 
Among the most active nobles in these piocecdings weie the King’s 
cousin, Ileniy Bolingbroke, whom the King had made Dul c ot 
Ileiefoid to smooth down the old family qua 11 els, and some otlfers 
who had in the famil) -plotting times done just such acts thcni- 
selv es as they now condemned in the duke 1 he} seem to hav^e 
been a corrupt set of men, but such men wcie easily found about 
the comt in such da^s 

The people murmuied at all this, and were still veiy soie about 
the Fiench marriage The nobles saw how little the King cared 
lor law^, and how craft} he was, and began to be somewhat afiaid 
foi themselves Ihe King’s life was a life of continued feasting 
and excess , his retinue, down to the meanest seivants, weie dressed 
in tte most costly manner, and caroused at his tables, it is 1 elated, 
to the number of ten thousand persons eveiy day He himself, 
suuounded by a body of ten thousand archers, and enriched b> a 
dut} on wool wduch the Commons had granted him for life, saw no 
danger of ever being otherwise than powerful and absolute, and was 
as fieice and haughty as a King could be 

He had two of his old enemies left, in the persons of the Dukes 
of Hereford and Norfolk Spaiing these no nioie than the otheis, 
he tampeied with the Duke of Heiefoid until he got him to declaie 
bcfoie the Council that the Duke of Noifolk had latel} held some 
ticasonable talk with him, as he was iiding near Bientford, and 
that he had told him, among othei things, that he could not believe 
the King’s oath — which nobod} could, I should think For this 
treachery he obtained a paidon, and the Duke of Noifolk was 
summoned to appear and defend himself As he denied the chaige 
and said his accuser was a liar and a traitor, *both noblemen, accoid- 
ing to the manner of those times, were held m custody, and the 
tiiith was oideied to be decided by wagei of battle at Coventi} 
This wagei of battle meant that whosoever won the combat was to 
be consideied in the right, which nonsense meant in efiect, that 
no stiong man could evei be wiong A gitat holida} was made, 
a great crowd assembled, with much parade and show , and the 
two combatants weie about to lush at each other with their kxncts, 
when the King, sitting in a pavilion to see fan, thiew down the 
truncheon he earned in his hand, and forbade the battle The 
Duke of Hereford was to be banished for ten }eirs, and the Duke 
of Norfolk was to be banished for life So said the King The 
Duke of Hereford went to France, and went no farther The Duke 
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of Norfolk made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and after^^ards 
died at Venice of a broken heart 

Faster and fieicei, after this, the King went on in his caieer 
The Duke of Lancaster, who was the father of the Duke of Here- 
ford, died soon after the dcpaiture of his son, and, the King, 
although he had solemnly gi anted to that son leave to inherit his 
father’s piopcity, if it should come to him duiing his banishment, 
immediately seized it all, like a robber The judges were so afiaicl 
of him, that they disgraced themselves by declaring this theft to 
be just and lawful His avarice knew no bounds He outlawed 
seventeen counties at once, on a frivolous pretence, merely to raise 
money by w^ay of fines for misconduct In short, he did as many 
dishonest things as he could , and cared so little for the discontent 
of his subjects — though even the spaniel favourites began to whisper 
to him that there was such a thing as discontent afloat — that he 
took that time, of all otheis, for leaving England and making an 
evpedition against the Irish 

Fie was scarcely gone, leaving the Dukl of York Regent m 
his absence, when his cousin, Henry of Hereford, came over/rom 
Fiance to claim the rights of which he had been so monstiously 
depiivcd He was immediately joined by the two great Eails of 
Noithumbciland and Westmoi eland, and his uncle, the Regent, 
finding the King’s cause unpopular, and the disiiiGlmation of the 
aim) to act against Fleniy, veiy stiong, withdrew with the Royal 
foices towards Bristol Heniy, at the head of an arpay, came from 
Yorkshiie (where he had landed) to London and followed him 
Ihey joined their forces — how they brought that about, is not 
distinctly understood — and proceeded to Bristol Castle, wFither 
three noblemen had taken the young Queen The castle surrendei- 
ing, they presently put those three noblemen to death The Regent 
then remained theie, and Heniy w^ent on to Chester 

All this time, the boisterous weather had pi evented the King 
fiom receiving intelligence of what had occuired At length it 
wars com eyed to him m Ireland, and he sent over the Evrl of 
SvLiSBURV, who, landing at Conway, rallied the Welshmen, and 
waaited for the King a whole fortnight, at the end of that time the 
Welshmen, who were perhaps not very warm for him m the be- 
ginning, quite cooled down and w^ent home When the King did 
lind on the coast at last, he came with a pretty good pow^ei, but 
hib men cared nothing for him, and quickly deserted Supposing 
the Welshmen to be still at Conway, he disguised himself as a 
piiest, and made for that place in company with his two brothers 
and some few of their adherents But, there were no Welshmen 
kft — only Salisbury and a hundred soldiers In this distress, the 
Iving’s tw^o brothers, Exeter and Surrey, offered to go to Henry 
to learn what his intentions were Surrey, who was true to 
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Richard, was put into prison Exeter, who was false, took the 
royal badge, winch \vas a hart, off his shield, and assumed the rose, 
the badge of Henry iVfter this, it was pretty plain to the King 
w^hat Henry’s intentions were, without sending any moie messengers 
to ask 

The fallen King, thus deserted — hemmed in on all sides, and 
piessed with hunger — rode here and rode theie, and went to this 
castle, and went to that castle, endea^ou^ng to obtain some pro- 
Msions, but could find none He lode wretehedl} back to ConiU}, 
and there surrendered himself to the Earl of Northumbeiland, who 
came from Henry, in realit) to take him prisoner, but in appeal ance 
to offer teims, and whose men were hidden not far oti l\y this 
earl he was conducted to the castle ot Hint, where his cousin 
Henry met him, and dropped on his knee as if he were still 
respectful to his so\ereign 

‘ Fair cousin of Lancastei,’ said the King, ‘ you are very w elcome ’ 
(very welcome, no doubt ^ but he would have been more so, in 
chains or w ithout a head) 

‘ h^y lord,’ replied Flenry, * I am come a little before my time , 
but, with }our good pleasure, I will show you the reason A our 
people complain with some bitterness, that you have ruled them 
rigoiously for two-and-twenty yeais Now^, if it please God, I will 
help you to govern them bcttei in future ’ 

‘hair cousin,’ replied the abject King, ‘since it pleaseth }ou, it 
pleaseth me mightily ’ 

After this, the tiumpets sounded, and the King was stuck on a 
wretched horse, and earned prisoner to Chester, where he was 
made to issue a pioclamation, calling a Parliament From Chester 
he w as taken on tow^ards London At Lichfield he tried to escape 
by getting out of a window and letting himself down into a garden , 
It was all in vain, however, and he was carried on and shut up in 
the Tower, where no one pitied him, and where the whole people, 
whose patience he had quite tiied out, reproached him without 
mercy Befoie he got there, it is related, , that his very dog left 
him and departed fiom his side to lick the hand of Henry 

The day before the Parliament met, a deputation went to this 
wuecLed King, and told him that he had promised the Earl of 
Northumbeiland at Conway Castle to lesign the ciown He said 
he was quite ready to do it, and signed a papei m v\hich he 
renounced his authority and absolved his people from then allegiance 
to him He had so little spiiit left that he gave his royal img to 
his triumphant cousin Henry with his own hand, and said, that if 
he could have had leave to appoint a successor, that same Hemy 
was the man of all others whom he \voiild have named Next day, 
the Parliament assembled m Westminster Hall, where Henr) sat 
at the side of the thione, which was empty and covered with a 
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cloth of gold The paper just signed by the King was read to 
the multitude amid shouts of joy, which were echoed through all 
the streets , when some of the noise had died aw^ay, the King w'as 
foimally deposed Then Hemy aiose, and, making the sign of the 
Cl OSS on his forehead and bieast, challenged the realm of England 
as his right, the aichbishops of Canterbuiy and Yoik seated him 
on the thione 

The multitude shouted again, and the shouts re-echoed through- 
out- all the streets No one lemembered, now, that Richard the 
Second had ever been the most beautiful, the wnsest, and the best 
of princes , and he now made living (to my thinking) a far more 
sorry spectacle in the Tower of London, than Wat Tylei had made, 
lying dead, among the hoofs of the royal horses m Smithfield 

The Poll-tax died with Wat The Smiths to the King and 
Royal Family, could make no chains m which the King could 
hang the people’s recollection of him , so the Poll-tax was never 
collected, 


CHAPTER XX 

LNGLXNn UNDER HENRY THE FOURIH, C VLLED I30LINGDROKE 

During the last icign, the preaching of Wickhtfc against the piide 
and cunning of the Pope and all his men, had made a gieat noise m 
England Whcthei the new King washed to be m favoui with the 
piiests, 01 whether he hoped, by pietending to be \ery ichgious, to 
cheat Heaven itself into the belief that he was not a usurper, I don’t 
know^ Both suppositions are likely enough It is certain that he 
began his leign by making a stiong show^ against the follow eis of 
\Vickhffe, who wcic called Lollaids, oi heretics — although his 
fathci, John of Gaunt, had been of that way of thinking, as he 
himself had been more than suspected of being It is no less 
certain that he hist established m England the detestable and 
atiocious custom, biought fiom abroad, of burning those people as 
a punishment foi their opinions It was the impoitaiion into 
England of one of the piactices of wEat was called the Holy 
In(|uisition which was the most ?/;/holy and the most infamous 
tubiinal that e\er disgiaced mankind, and made men moie like 
demons than follow eis of Om SaMOur 

No real right to the ciown, as you know^ was in this King 
Edwmid Ivloitmiei, the young Eail of Maich — who w^as only eight 
or nine years old, and who was descended fiom the Duke of 
ClartncG, the cldei brother of Heine’s father — was, by succession, 
the leal hen to the throne. Howc’^u, the King got his son declaied 
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Pi nice of Wales, and, obtaining possession of the young Earl 
of ]\Iarch and his little bi other, kept them in confinement (but not 
scvcicly) m Windsoi Castle He then required the Parliament to 
decide what was to be done with the deposed Ring, wdio was quiet 
enough, and who only said that he hoped his cousin Henry would 
be ‘a good loid’ to him The Pailiamcnt leplied that they would 
lecommend his being kept m some secret place where the people 
could not resoit, and where his friends could not be admitted to see 
him Heni} accordingly passed this sentence upon him, and it mow 
began to be piett} clcai to the nation that Richaid the Second 
w ould not In e ^ ery long 

It was a nois} Parliament, as it was an unpiincipled one, and the 
Lords quairelled so Molently among themsches as to which of them 
had been lo}al and which clislo}al, and which consistent and which 
inconsistent, that foity gauntlets aie said to ha%c been thiown upon 
the fiooi at one tune as challenges to as many battles the truth 
being that they were all false and base togclhei, and had been, at 
one time with the old King, and at anothei time with the new one, 
and ^seldom tiue foi any length of time to any one They soon 
began to plot again A conspiiacy was foimed to unite the King 
to a tournament at O\foicl, and then to take him b} smpiise and 
kill him Ihis muideious entei prise, which was agieed upon at 
seciet meetings m the house of the Abbot of \\ estminster, w as 
betia}ed by the Earl of Rutland — one of the conspiiators The 
King, instead of going to the tournament or staying at A\ind&oi 
(wheie the conspiratois suddenly went, on finding themsehes clis- 
co\ aed, with the hope of sei/ing him), letired to London, proclainn d 
them all tiaitois, and advanced upon them with a gieat toice Ihcy 
retiied into the west of England, pioclaiming Richard King, but, 
the people lose against them, and they weie all slain Then tieason 
hastened the death of the deposed monaich 'Whether he was 
killed by hired assassins, 01 whether he was starved to death, or 
wdiethcr he icfuscd food on heaiing of his biothers being killed (wEo 
weie m that plot), is very doubtful He mpt his death somehow', 
and his body was piiblicl} shown at St Paul’s Cathedial with only 
the lower pait of the face imcoveied, I can scaiccl} doubt that he 
was killed by the King’s oideis 

The blench wife of the inisciablc Richaid was now only ten 
}cais old, and, when hci fathei, Chailes of Fiance, heaid of hei 
misfoi tunes and of hei lonel} condition m England, he went mad 
as he had se\eial tunes done before, during the last fi\e 01 si\ }cars 
The b lentil Dukes of Buigund) and Bouilion took up the pool 
gill’s cause, without caiing much about it, but on the chance of 
getting something out of England The people of Bordeaux, who 
had a soil of supcisUlious attachment to the memoiy of Richard, 
because he wxas bom theic, swoie l)y the LqkI that he hvid been the 
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best man in all his kingdom — which was going rather far — and 
promised to do great things against the English Nevertheless, 
\\hen they came to consider that they, and the \\hole people of 
France, were ruined by their own nobles, and that the English rule 
was much the better of the two, they cooled dowm again, and the 
two dukes, although they weie very great men, could do nothing 
without them Ihen, began negotiations between Inance and 
England for the sending home to Pans of the poor little Queen wuth 
all her jewels and her fortune of two hundred thousand francs in 
gold The King was quite wnlling to restore the young lady, and 
even the jewels, but he said he really could not part with the 
money So, at last she was safely deposited at Pans without her 
fortune, and then the Duke of Burgundy (who was cousin to the 
French King) began to quariel with the Duke of Orleans (who w^as 
brother to the French King) about the wdiole mattei , and those two 
dukes made P ranee even more w retched than e\ er 

As the idea of conqueimg Scotland was still popular at home, the 
King marched to the rivei Tyne and demanded homage of the 
King of that country This being refused, he advanced to JEdin- 
burgh, but did little there , for, his army being in want of provisions, 
and the Scotch being very careful to hold him in check without 
giving battle, he was obliged to retire It is to his immortal honoiii 
that in this sally he burnt no villages and slaughtered no people, 
but was particularly careful that his army should be merciful and 
harmless It was a great example in those ruthless times 

A w’-ar among the bolder people of England and Scotland went 
on for twelve months, and then the Eail of Noi thumb erland, the 
nobleman who had helped Henry to the crown, began to rebel 
against him — probably because nothing that Henry could do for 
him wmuld satisfy his extravagant expectations There w^as a 
certain Welsh gentleman, named Owfn Gifndowtr, who had been 
a student m one of the Inns of Couit, and had aftenvards been in 
the service of the late King, whose ^^"elsh property was taken fiom 
him by a powerful lord related to the present King, who w^as his 
neighboui Appealing for redress, and getting none, he took up 
arms, w^as made an outlaw, and declaied himself soveicign of Wales. 
He pretended to be a magician , and not only were the AVelsh 
people stupid enough to belie\e him, but, even Hcniy believed him 
too, foi, making thiec evpeditions into AValcs, and being three 
times driven back by the wildness of the country, the bad weathci, 
and the skill of Glendower, he thought he was defeated by the 
Welshman’s magic arts How^cver, he took Lord Grey and Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, prisoners, and allow^ed the relatives of Lord 
Grey to lansom him, but would not extend such favour to Sir 
Edmund Mortimer Now, Henry Percy, called Hoi spur, son of 
the Earl of Noi thumb erland, wdio w^as married to Mortimer’s sister, 
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IS su})poscd to ha\e taken otieiKc at this ^ and, ihacfoit, m con- 
junction with his fatha and some others, to ha\e joined 0^\en 
(rkndo^\ci, and iisui against Henr\ It is b> no means cleai that 
this \^as the leal cause of the consjmac} , but peihaps it was made 
tile pietc\t It was foniied, and was \eiy powciful, including 
Scroop, Archbishop of Yoik,and the E\ri of Dougi \s, a poweiful 
and biavc Scottish nobleman The King was piompt and active, 
and the two armies met at Shieivsbuiy 

Theie were about fourteen thousand men in each The old Eail 
of Northumbeiland being sick, the icbel foiccs were led by his son 
Ihe King woic plain armoui to deceue the enemy, and foui 
noblemen, with the same object, woic the 105 al aims Ihe lehel 
ehaige was so fiuious, that o^el) one of those gentlemen was killed, 
the lo^al standard was beaten down, and the }Oung rimce of Y ales 
was se\eiel} wounded in the face lint he was one of the biacest 
and best soldieis that e^a Ined, and he lougbt so well, and the 
King’s tioops weie so cncouiaged h} his bold e\ample, that they 
lallied immediatel} , and cut the enem}\ loices ail to pieces 
Hot^piu was killed by an airow in the biain, and the lout was so 
complete that the whole lehellion was stiuck down by this one 
blow dhe Eail of Noithumbeiland suriendcied liimseH soon after 
hearing of the death of his son, and iceened a paidon foi all his 
oitences 

Iheie weie some hngeimgs of lebellion 5et Owen Glendowei 
being rotiicd to A^ales, and a pieposteious stoi} being spiead 
among the ignoiant people tliat King Richaid was still alive How 
the) could hac e belie\ ed such nonsense it is difficult to imagine , 
but they ceitainl) did suppose that the Court fool of the late King, 
who was something like him, was he, himself, so that it seemed as 
if, after giving so much tiouble to the country m his life, he wa^ 
still to trouble it after his death This was not the woist The 
}oung Earl of Ivlaich and his biothei weie stolen out of Windsor 
Castle Remg retaken, and being found to have been spiiited away 
by one Lady Spencei, she accused her own biothei, that Eail 
Rutland who was m the foimer conspiiacy and was now Duke of 
\oik, of being m the plot Eoi this he was ruined m toitune, 
though not put to death, and then anothci plot aiose among the 
old Eail of Noithumbmland, some other loids, and that same 
Seroop, Aichbishop of York, who was with the lebels before 
These conspiratois caused a wilting to be posted on the cbuich 
doors, accusing the King of a \aiieh of enmts, but, the King 
being eager and vigilant to oppose thum, they weie all taken, and 
the Archbishop was eveeiited This A>as the lust time that a gieat 
churchman had been slam b} the law in England, but tlm King 
was resolved that it should bo done, and done it was 

Tim ne\t most remarkable event of this time was the sei/uie, by 

L 
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Henry, of the heir to the Scottish throne — James, a boy of nine 
yeais old He had been put aboard-ship by his father, the Scottish 
King Robert, to save him fiom the designs of his uncle, when, on 
his way to France, he was accidentally taken by some English 
ciuisers He remained a prisoner in England for nineteen years, 
and became in his prison a student and a famous poet 

With the exception of occasional troubles with the Welsh and 
with4;he French, the rest of King Henry’s leigii was quiet enough 
But, the King was far fiom happy, and pi ob ably was troubled m 
his conscience by knowing that he had usuiped the crown, and had 
occasioned the death of his miserable cousin The Prince of 
Wales, though bra\e and generous, is said to ha\e been wild and 
dissipated, and even to have drawn his sword on Gascoigne, the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, because he was firm in dealing 
impartially with one of his dissolute companions Upon this the 
Chief Justice is said to have ordered him immediately to prison , 
the Pnnee of Wales is said to have submitted with a good grace, 
and the King is said to have exclaimed, ‘ Happy is the monarch 
who has so just a judge, and a son so willing to obey the laws’ 
This IS all very doubtful, and so is another story (of which Shake- 
speaie has made beautiful use), that the Pnnee once took the 
crown out of his father’s chamber as he was sleeping, and tried it 
on his own head 

The King’s health sank more and moie, and he became subject 
to violent eruptions on the face and to bad epileptic fits, and his 
spirits sank every day At last, as he was praying before the shrine 
of St Edwaid at Westminster Abbey, he w^as seized with a terrible 
fit, and was carried into the Abbot’s chamber, "vvlieie he presently 
died It had been foretold that he wnuld die at Jerusalem, which 
certainly is not, and never was, Westminster But, as the Abbot’s 
room had long been called the Jerusalem chamber, people said it 
was all the same thing, and w^ere quite satisfied with the prediction 

Ihe King died on the 20th of Maich, 1413, in the foity-sc\enth 
yeai of his age, and thcTouiteenth of his reign He was buiied in 
Canterluuy Cathedral He had been twice married, and had, by 
his fiist wife, a family of foui sons and tw^o daughters Considering 
his duplicity before he came to the tin one, his unjust seizure of it, 
and abo\e ail, his making that monstrous law foi the burning of 
what the piiests called heietics, he was a leasonably good king, as 
kings went 
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CHAPTER XXI 

LNGLAND UNDER HENR\ IHE tll'IH 

First P\Rf 

The Prince of Wales began his rc’gn like a geneious and honest 
man He set the }Oung Earl of March free, he restoied their 
estates and their honours to the Peicy family, A\ho had lost them 
by then lebcllion against bis father , he ordered the imbecile and 
unfortunate Richaid to be honourably buiied among the Kings of 
Fngland , and he dismissed all his wild companions, with assurances 
that they should not ^^ant, if the} \\ould resohe to be steady, 
faithful, and true 

I4; is much easier to bum men than to burn their opinions , and 
those of the Lollards were spreading e\eiy da} lire Lollaids 
'v\cic repicsented by the priests — probably falsely for the most part 
— to entertain treasonable designs against the new King , and 
Henry, suftering himself to be worked upon by these representations, 
sacuficed his friend Sir John Oldcastle, the Loid Cobham, to 
them, after tr} ing in ^ am to convert him by arguments He v as 
declared guilty, as the head of the sect, and sentenced to the 
flames , but he escaped from the Tov er before the day of execution 
(postponed for fifty da} s by the King himself), and summoned the 
Lollards to meet him near London on a certain da} So the piiests 
told the King, at least I doubt \\hether there vas any conspiracy 
beyond such as ^^as got up by their agents On the day appointed, 
instead of five-and-ty enty thousand men, under the command of 
Sir John Oldcastle, in the meadows of St Giles, the King found 
only eighty men, and no Sir John at all - There was, in another 
place, an addle-headed brewer, who had gold tiappmgs to his 
horses, and a pair of gilt spurs in his breast — expecting to be made 
a knight next day by Sir John, and so to gam the right to wtai 
them — but there w^'as no Sir John, nor did anybody give infoima- 
tion respecting him, though the King offered gieat rewards foi such 
intelligence Ihirty of these unfortunate Lollards were hanged 
and drawn iiiimediatel} , and were then burnt, gallows and all, and 
the various prisons in and around London were crammed full of 
others Some of these unfortunate men made various confessions 
of treasonable designs , but, such confessions w ere easily got, under 
torture and the fear of fire, and are very little to be ti listed To 
finish the sad story of Sir John Oldcastle at once, I may mention 
that he escaped into Wales, and remained there safely, for four 
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yeai‘5 When cliscoveied by Lord Powis, it is very doubtful if he 
would ha\e been taken alive — so gieat w^as the old soldici’s 
biaveiy — if a miserable old woman had not come behind him and 
broken his legs with a stool He A'^^as cained to London in a 
horse-littci, w^as fastened by an iron chain to a gibbet, and so 
1 ousted to death 

To make the state of France as plain as I can m a few Avoids, I 
should tell you that the Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of Bui- 
gundy, commonly called ‘ John without feai,’ had had a giand 
reconciliation of their qiiairel in the last reign, and had appealed 
to be quite in a heavenly state of mmd Immediately aftei which, 
on a Sunday, in the public streets of Pans, the Duke of Oilcans 
AAas muidcied by a paity of twenty men, set on by the Duke of 
l>ui gundy — accoiding to his OAvn deliberate confession Ihe 
AvidoAv of King Richard had been married in France to the eldest 
son of the Duke of Oileans The poor mad King was quite 
poweiless to help hei, and the Duke of Burgundy became the ical 
mastei of Fiance Isabella dying, her husband (Duke of Oileans 
since the death of his father) maiiied the daughtei of the Counc of 
krmagnac, who, being a much abler man than his young son-in- 
law, headed his paity, thence called after him Armagnacs Ihus, 
Fiance was now in this tcnible condition, that it had in it the party 
of the King’s son, the Dauphin Louis, the paity of the Duke of 
Buigundy, wLo w as the fathei of the Dauphin’s ill-used wufe , and 
the paity of the x^rmagnacs, all hating each other, all fighting 
together , all composed of the most depraved nobles that the caith 
has ever knowm, and all teaiing unhappy P'lance to pieces 

The late King had w^atched these dissensions from England, 
sensible (like the Fiench people) that no enemy of France could 
injure hei more than her own nobility The piesent King now 
ad\anced a claim to the French throne His demand being, of 
couisc, refused, he reduced his proposal to a ceitain hige amount of 
lucnch terntoi}, and to demanding the French princess, Cathermc, 
in mainagc, with a foitufie of tw^o millions of golden ciowns He 
was offered less teriitoiy and fewer ciowns, and no piincess , but 
he called his ambassadois home and prepared foi wai Ihen, he 
pioposcd to take the princess with one million of ciowns The 
blench Court replied that he should have the pimcess with two 
bundled thousand ciowms less, he said this would not do (he had 
never seen the princess m his life), and assembled his army at 
Southampton Thcie was a short plot at home just at that time, 
for deposing him, and making the Eail of Maich king, but the 
conspiiators weie all speedily condemned and executed, and the 
King embaiked for France 

It is dreadful to observe how long a bad example will be fol- 
lowed, but, it is encouiagmg to know that a good example is never 
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thio\\n a\\ay The King’s first act on disembarking at the mouth 
of the rncr Seme, thiee miles fioin Harflem, was to imitate his 
fatliLi, and to prochim his solemn oideis that the li\es and piopeity 
of the peaceable inhabitants should be lespected on pain of death 
It IS agieed by Fiench writeis, to his lasting lenown, that even while 
Ins soldiers were suffeiing the gieatest distiess fiom want of food, 
these commands w ere rigidh obe\ cd 

With an ami) in all of thiit> thousand men, he besieged the 
town of Haifleiir both by sea and land foi fi\e weeks, at tuc end 
of whieh time the town suricndeied, and the inhabitants were 
allowed to depart with onl} fivepence each, and a pait of their 
clothes All the lest of their possessions was duided amongst the 
English aim\ But, that aimy sutlered so much, m spite of its 
successes, fiom disease and piivation, that it was alieacly i educed 
one half Still, the King was determined not to retiie until he liad 
stiuck a greatei blow Therefoie, against the advice of all his 
coLinsellois, he moved on with his little foice towaids Calais When 
he came up to the ri\er Somme he was unable to cross, m conse- 
quj^nce of the foit being foitified, and, as the English mo\ed up 
the left bank of the rnei looking for a crossing, the Fiench, who 
had broken all the budges, moved up the light bank, watching 
them, and waiting to attack them when thej should try to pass it 
At last the English found a crossing and got safely over Ihe 
blench held a council of wai at Rouen, lesolved to gi\e the English 
battle, and sent heralds to King Henrv to know bv which load he 
weis going ^ Bv the road that w ill take me straight to Calais ' ’ 
said the King, and sent them aw a} with a piesent of a bundled 
crow ns 

Ihe English moved on, until the> beheld the French, and then 
the King gave ordeis to foim in line of battle Ihe Fiench not 
coming on, the aimy broke up after remaining in battle alla^ till 
night, and got good rest and lefreshment at a neighbouring ^ illage 
The Fiench were now’’ all lying in another village, thiough which 
they knew the English must pass The,y were resolved that the 
English should begin the battle The English had no means of 
retieat, if then King had any such intention, and so the two armies 
passed the night, close together 

To understand these armies well, you must beai in mind that the 
immense brench aimv had, among its notable persons, almost the 
whole of that wicked nobility, whose debaucheiy had made b ranee 
a deseit , and so besotted weie they by pride, and by contempt foi 
the common people, that they had scaicely any bowmien (if indeed 
they had any at all) m their whole enoimous number wEich, 
compared with the English army, was at least as si\ to one For 
these pioud fools had said that the bow was not a fit w^eapon for 
knightly hands, and that b ranee must be defended by gentlemen 
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only. We shall see, piesently, A-vliat hand the gentlemen made 
of it 

Now, on the English side, among the little force, theie was a 
good propoition of men who ^^ere not gentlemen by any means, 
but \\ho were good stout aichers for all that Among them, in the 
moinmg — having slept little at night, while the French were 
carousing and making sure of victory— the King rode, on a grey 
horse , wearing on his head a helmet of shining steel, surmounted 
b} a/:rown of gold, spaiklmg with precious stones, and bearing 
o\er his armour, embroidered together, the arms of England and 
the aims of France The archeis looked at the shining helmet and 
the crown of gold and the sparkling jewels, and admired them all , 
but, what they admiied most was the King’s cheerful face, and his 
bright blue eye, as he told them that, for himself, he had made up 
his mind to conquei theie or to die there, and that England should 
nevei have a ransom to pay for hi?n There was one brave knight 
who chanced to say that he wished some of the many gallant gentle- 
men and good soldiers, who were then idle at home m England, 
w’^ere there to increase their numbers But the King told him that, 
foi his part, he did not wish for one more man ‘The lewefw^e 
have,’ said he, ‘ the gi eater will be the honour we shall win < ’ His 
men, being now' all in good heart, were refreshed with bread and 
wine, and heard prayers, and waited quietly for the Fiench The 
King w'aited for the Fiench, because they were diawn up thiity 
deep (the little English force was only three deep), on very difficult 
and heavy ground , and he knew that wdien they moved, theie must 
be confusion among them 

As they did not move, he sent off tw'o parties — one to he 
concealed m a wood on the left of the French the other, to set 
fire to some houses behind the French after the battle should be 
begun This w^as scaicely done, when three of the proud French 
gentlemen, who w'ere to defend their country without any help from 
the base peasants, came riding out, calling upon the English to 
sui lender The King warned those gentlemen himself to retiie 
with all speed if they cared foi their li\es, and oidered the English 
banners to advance Upon that, Sir Thomas Erpingham, a gieat 
English gcneial, who commanded the archers, threw his truncheon 
into the an, joyfully, and all the English men, kneeling down upon 
the ground and biting it as if they took possession of the countiy, 
lose up with a gieat shout and fell upon the French 

Every aicher was furnished with a great stake tipped with iron, 
and hisoiders w'eie, to thiust this stake into thegiound, to dischaige 
his arrowq and then to fall back, when the French horsemen came 
on As the haughty French gentlemen, who W'eie to break the 
English archers and utteily destroy them with their kmghtly lances, 
came riding up, they w'ere received with such a blinding storm of 
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anows, that they broke and turned Horses and men rolled o\er 
one another, and the confusion was terrific Those who rallied 
and chaiged the aichers got among the stakes on slippeiy and 
boggy ground, and weie so bewildered that the English archeis — 
who wore no armour, and e\en took ofi their leathern coats to be 
more actne— cut them to pieces, root and branch. Only tliiee 
Incnch horsemen got within the stakes, and those weie instantly 
despatched All this time the dense French aim}, being in armour, 
weie sinking knee-deep into the mire, while the light Ejiglish 
aichers, half-naked, wtie as fiesh and active as if they weie fighting 
on a maible flooi 

But now, the second di\ision of the Fiench coming to the idief 
of the fiist, closed up in a fiim mass , the English, headed by the 
King, attacked them , and the deadliest pait of the battle began 
The King’s biother, the Duke of Clarence, was stiuck down, and 
numbcis of the Fiench surrounded him , but. King Heniy, standing 
o\er the bod}, fought like a lion until they were beaten ofi 

Presently, came up a band of eighteen Fiench knights, beaiing 
the banner of a certain French lord, wdio had sw orn to kill or take 
the* English King One of them struck him such a blow" with a 
battle-a\e that he leeled and fell upon his knees, but, his faithful 
men, immediately closing round him, killed eveiy one of those 
eighteen knights, and so that Fiench load iie\ei kept his oath 
The French Duke of Alen^on, seeing this, made a despeiate 
charge, and cut his w"ay close up to the Ro}al Standard of England 
He beat down the Duke of Yoik, who was standing neai it, and, 
when the King came to his rescue, stiuck off a piece of the crown 
he woie But, he ne\ei stiuck anothei blow" in this woild, foi, 
even as he was m the act of sa}ing who he was, and that he 
suirendeied to the King, and even as the King stretched out his 
hand to gi\ e him a safe and honourable acceptance of the ofier , 
he fell dead, pieiced by innumerable w"ounds 

The death of this nobleman decided the battle The thud 
di\ision of the French aimy, whicli had ne\er struck a blow yet, 
and w"hich w"as, in itself, moie than double the whole English 
power, broke and fled At this lime of the fight, the English, who 
as yet had made no piisoners, began to take them in immense 
numbers, and were still occupied in doing so, or in killing those 
who would not surrender, when a gieat noise arose m the rear of 
the Fiench — their flying banners were seen to stop — and King 
Henr}, supposing a gieat lemforcement to have arrived, ga\e ordeis 
that all the piisoners should be put to death As soon, however, as 
it was found that the noise w"as only occasioned by a body of 
plundering peasants, the terrible massacre W"as stopped 

Then King Henry called to him the French herald, and asked him 
to whom the \LCtory belonged 
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The heiald icplied, ‘ To the King of England ’ 

‘ JFt ha^e not made this havoc and slaughter,’ said the King 
‘ It lb the wrath of Hea\en on the sms of Fiance What is the 
name of that castle yondei ^ ’ 

The hciald answered him, ‘ My lord, it is the castle of A/incoiiit ’ 
Said the King, ‘ From henceforth this battle shall be known to 
posteiity, by the name of the battle of Azincourt ’ 

Our English histoiians have made it Agincouit, but, under that 
name* it will ever be famous m English annals 

Ihe loss upon the Fiench side was enoimous Thiee Dukes 
wcie killed, two more were taken piisoners, seven Counts ^Yere 
killed, thiee moie were taken piisoners, and ten thousand knights 
and gentlemen w ere slam upon the field The English loss amounted 
to sixteen hundied men, among whom were the Duke of York and 
the Eail of Suffolk 

War IS a dreadful thing, and it is appalling to know how" the 
English w^eie obliged, next moimng, to kill those piisoners moi tally 
wounded, who }Lt wiithed m agony upon the giound, how the 
dexd upon the Fiench side weie stiipped by then own country^nen 
and coimti women, and afterwaids buiied m gieat pits, how the 
dead upon the English side weie piled up in a gieat barn, and how 
their bodies and the bam weie all burned togethei It is m such 
things, and m many more much too horrible to relate, that the real 
desolation and wickedness of w^ai consist Nothing can make w^ar 
otherwise than hoiiible But the dark side of it w^as little thought 
of and soon foigotten, and it cast no shade of trouble on the 
English people, except on those wLo had lost friends or relations 
in the fight They w^elcomcd their King home wuth shouts of 
rejoicing, and plunged into the water to beai him ashore on their 
shouldeis, and flocked out m ciowds to welcome him m eveiy town 
thiough which he passed, and hung rich caipets and tapestries out 
of the wundows, and strewed the stiects wuth flowers, and made the 
fountains run wuth wane, as the gieat field of Agmeourt had run 
wuth blood 


Second Part 

Thvi pioud and wicked Fiench nobility who dragged their country 
to destruction, and who were exery day and every year regaided 
with deeper hatred and detestation in the hearts of the Fiench 
people, learnt nothing, even from the defeat of Agmeourt So fai 
fiom uniting against the common enemy, they became, among 
themselves, more violent, moie bloody, and moie false — if that 
w^ere possible — than they had been before The Count of Armagnac 
persuaded the French king to plunder of hei treasures Queen 
Isabella of Bavaiia, and to make hei a prisoner She, wLo had 
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hitheito been the bitter enemy of the Duke of Buiguncly, proposed 
to 30m him, m ie\enge He earned her off to Ti05es, wheie she 
pioclaimed heisdf Regent of hiance, and made him hei lieutenant 
Ihe Aimagnac paity weie at that time jiosscbsed of Paiis^ but, one 
of the gates of the cit} being seeiclly opened on a ceitain night to a 
paity of the duke’s men, the} got into Pans, thle^^ into the piisons 
all the Aimagnac s upon \\hom the} could la} then hands, and, a 
few nights afterwaids, with the aid of a fuiioiis mob of si\t} thousand 
people, bioke the prisons open, and killed them all Ihe fdrmcr 
Dauphin was now dead, and the King’s thud son boie the title 
Him, in the height of this muiderous scene, a Fiench knight huiiied 
out of bed, w lapped m a sheet, and bore away to Poitieis So, 
when the re\engeful Isabella and the Duke of Biirgund\ enteiecl 
Pans in tiiumph aftei the slaughter of then enemies, the Daui)hin 
was pioclaimed at Poitieis ns the ical Regent 

King Heniy had not been idle since his Mctor} of Agincouit, 
but had lepulscd a bla^e attempt of the Inench to ieco\er Haifltur, 
had giaclually eonqueied a gieat part of Noimand} , and, at this 
cns% of affaiis, took the impoitant town of Rouen, after a ='iege of 
half a t eai 1 his gie it loss so alarmed the Fiench, that the Duke of 
Ikiigundy pioposed that a meeting to treat of peace should be held 
between the hiench and the English kings in a plain b} the ii\cr 
Seme On the a])j)Ointed da}, King Hcnr\ appealed thcic, with his 
two ])iotheis, CLuence and Oloucester, and a thousand men The 
unfoitunite Fiench King, being nioie mad than usual that da}, could 
not come , but the Queen came, and w ith her the Piincess Cathei me 
who was a \eiy loiel} cieatuie, and who made a real impiession on 
King Henr), now that he saw hei for the first time dhis was the 
most impoitant cii cum stance that aio^^c out of the meeting 

As if It weie impossible fora Fiench nobleman of that time to 
lie true to hib woid of honoui in an} thing, Hcnr} disco veied that 
the Duke of Bui gundy was, at that %cry moment, m seciet tieat} 
with the Dauphin , and he therefore abandoned the negotiation 
‘ The Duke of IBurgund} and the Daupkm, each of whom with 
the best reason distrusted the othei as a noble ruffian sunounded 
b) a paitv of noble ruffians, weie lathei at a loss how to piocced 
aftei this , but, at length the\ ngieed to meet, on a bridge o\ei the 
n\ei Yonne, where it was aiianged that Iheie should be two stiong 
gates put up, with an empty s[)acc between them, and that the 
Duke of Buigunclv should come into that space by one gate, with 
ten men onl}*', and that the Dauphin should come into that space 
by the othei gate, also with ten men, and no moie 

So fai the Dauphin kept his woid, but no farther When the 
Duke of Burgund} was on his knee before him in the act of speak- 
ing, one of the Dauphin’s noble luffians cut the said duke down 
with a small a^e, and othcis speedily fimshed him 
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It was in vain for the Dauphin to pietend that this base niuider 
was not done with his consent, it was too bad, even for France, 
and caused a general horror. The duke’s heir hastened to make 
a treaty with King Henry, and the French Queen engaged that her 
husband should consent to it, whatever it was Flenry made peace, 
on condition of receiving the Pimcess Catherine m marriage, and 
being made Regent of France during the rest of the King’s lifetime, 
and succeeding to the French crown at his death He v^as soon 
married to the beautiful Princess, and took her proudly home to 
England, wheie she was crowned with gieat honour and glory 

Ihis peace was called the Peipetual Peace, we shall soon see 
how long It lasted It gave great satisfaction to the French people, 
although they were so poor and miserable, that, at the time of the 
celebiation of the Royal marriage, numbeis of them weie dying 
with starvation, on the dunghills m the streets of Pans Iheie 
was some resistance on the part of the Dauphin in some few parts 
of Fiance, but King Henry beat it all down 

And now, with his gieat possessions in Fiance seemed, and his 
beautiful wife to cheer him, and a son boin to give him greater 
happiness, all appeared biight befoie him But, m the fulness of 
his triumph and the height of his power. Death came upon him, 
and his day was done When he fell ill at Vincennes, and found 
that he could not lecovei, he was very calm and quiet, and spoke 
serenely to those who wept around his bed His wufe and child, 
he said, he left to the loving caie of his bi other the Duke of 
Bedfoid, and his other faithful nobles He gave them his advice 
that England should establish a fiiendship with the new Duke of 
Burgundy, and offer him the legency of hiance, that it should not 
set flee the royal princes who had been taken at Agincouit, and 
that, whatever quaiiel might arise with h ranee, England should 
never make peace without holding Normandy Then, he laid down 
his head, and asked the attendant piiests to chant the penitential 
psalms Amid which solemn sounds, on the thirty-first of August, 
one thousand four hundred and twenty-two, m only the thirt} -fourth 
year of his age and the tenth of his reign, King Henry the Fifth 
passed away 

Slowdy and mournfully they carried his embalmed body in a 
procession of gieat state to Pans, and thence to Rouen wheie his 
Queen w\as from w^honi the sad intelligence of his death was 
concealed until he had been dead some days Thence, lying on 
a bed of crimson and gold, with a golden ciown upon the head, 
and a golden ball and sceptre lying in the nerveless hands, they 
carried it to Calais, with such a gieat retinue as seemed to dye the 
road black The King of Scotland acted as chief mourner, all the 
Royal Household followed, the knights wore black armour and 
black plumes of featlieis, ciowds of men bore torches, making the 
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night as light as day^ and the 'vvidowed Princess followed last of 
all. At Calais there was a fleet of ships to bring the funeral host 
to Dover And so, by way of London Bridge, where the service 
for the dead was chanted as it passed along, they brought the body 
to Westminster Abbey, and there buried it with gieat lespect 


CHAPTER XXII 

FNGLA.ND UNDER }1ENR\ THF SIXIH 

PvRr THE First 

It had been the wish of the late King, that while his infant son 
King Henry the Sixth, at this time only nine months old, was 
under age, the Duke of Gloucester should be appointed Regent 
Ihe English Parliament, ho w'e\ei, preferred to appoint a Council of 
RegSicy, with the Duke of Bedfoid at its head to be represented, 
in his absence only, by the Duke of Gloucester The Parliament 
would seem to ha\e been wise in this, for Gloucester soon showed 
himself to be ambitious and troublesome, and, m the gratification 
of his own personal schemes, ga\e dangerous offence to the Duke 
of Burgund}, which was with difficulty adjusted 
As that duke declined the Regenc\ of Prance, it was bestowed 
by the poor Prench King upon the Duke of Bedfoid But, the 
Eiench King d>ing within two months, the Dauphin instantly 
asserted his claim to the French throne, and was actually ciowned 
under the title of Charles ihe Sevenih The Duke of Bedfoid, 
to be a match for him, entered into a friendly league wuth the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, and gave them his two sisters 
m mairiage War wTlh Fiance was immediately renewed, and the 
Perpetual Peace came to an untimely end 

In the first campaign, the English, aided by this alliance, weie 
speedily successful As Scotland, however, had sent the Incnch 
five thousand men, and might send more, or attack the Noith of 
England while England wns busy with Prance, it w^as consideiLd 
that It wmld be a good thing to offer the Scottish King, James, 
who had been so long imprisoned, his liberty, on his pa}ing foity 
thousand pounds for his hoaid and lodging during nineteen yeais, 
and engaging to foibid his subjects fiom seiving under the flag of 
Fiance It is pleasant to know, not only that the amiable capti\e 
at last regained his freedom upon these terms, but, that he mariied 
a noble English lady, with whom he had been long in love, and 
became an excellent King I am afraid we ha\e met with some 
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Kings in this histor}, and shall meet ^\lth some moie, who would 
hive been \eiy much the better, and would have left the woild 
much happiei, if thc} had been impiisoned nineteen 3/cars too 

In the second campaign, the English gained a consideiable 
victor} at Veineuil, in a battle mIhcIi was chiefly icniaikable, othei- 
wibc, for then lesoiting to the odd expedient of tying then baggage- 
hoises togethei by the heads and tails, and jumbling them uf) with 
the baggage, so as to convcit them into a sort of li\e foitification — 
wlifch w^as found useful to the troops, but wfliich I should think was 
not agreeable to the horses For thiee yeais aftenvaids veiy little 
was done, owing to both sides being too pooi foi wai, winch is a 
veiy expensive enteitainmcnt , but, a council was then held 111 Pans, 
in which it wias decided to lay siege to the town of Orleans, wLich 
was a place of great impoitance to the Dauphin’s cause An English 
aimy of ten thousand men was despatched on this service, undei 
the command of the Kail of Salisbury, a general of fame He being 
unfortunately killed caily m the siege, the Earl of Suffolk took his 
phee, iinderwhom (leinforced by Sir John FvLsrvFi, who brought 
up foul hundied waggons laden with salt honings and othei pio- 
Msions for the tioops, and, beating off the Fiench wEo tiied to 
inleiccpt him, came victoiious out of a hot skiimish, which was 
aftenvaids called in jest the Battle of the Heiiings) the town of 
Oileans was so completely hemmed in, that the besieged proposed 
to yield It up to their countiyman the Duke of Buigundy Ihe 
English gencial, howe\er, replied that his English men had won it, 
so fai, by their blood and valoiii, and that his English men must 
have It Thc^e seemed to be no hope for the town, 01 for the 
Dauphin, who was so dibma}edthat he even thought of flying to 
Scotland 01 to Spam — when a peasant giil lose up and changed the 
wirole state of affaiis 

The stoiy of this peasant girl I have now" to tell 


• P vRi THE Second 

THE SrORY OF JOA.N OF XRC 

In a 1 emote village among some wild hills m the province of 
Lorraine, theic lived a countryman whose name w"as Jacques 
d’Arc He had a daughter, Joan of Arc, w"ho w"as at this time m 
hei tw"entieth year She had been a solitary giil fionvhei childhood , 
she had often tended sheep and cattle for whole days where no 
human figure was seen or human voice heaid , and she had often 
knelt, for hours together, in the gloomy, empty, little village chapel, 
looking up at the altar and at the dim lamp burning befoie it, until 
she fancied that she saw shadowy figmes standing there, and even 
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that she heaid them speak to her The people in ll at \ait of 
ranee ^^ere veiy ignoiant and supeistitious, and the} had many 
ghostly tales to tell about ^\hat they bad di earned, and \\hat they saw 
among the lonely hills i\hcn the clouds and the mists ^^ele icsting 
on them So, they easil} believed that Joan sav^ strange sights, and 
they hispered among themselves that angels and spiiits talked to her 
At last, Joan told her father that she had one day been suipnsed 
b} a great unearthly light, and had a^ten^alds hcaid a solemn %oice, 
■which said it was Saint Michael’s \oice, telling hci that she wa^ to 
go and help the Dauphin Soon after this (she said). Saint Catherine 
and Saint IMargaiethad appeared to her with spaikling ciowns u[)on 
their heads, and had encouiaged hti to be\ntuous and resolute 
These Msions had leturned sometimes ^ but the Voices \cn olteii ^ 
and the voices always said, ‘Joan, thou ait appointed by Hca\en 
to go and help the Dauphin * ’ She almost alwa^s heard them while 
the chapd bells w’’tie iingmg 

There is no doubt, now, that Joan believed she saw and heaid 
these things It is ■v eiy well known that such delusions are a disease 
whicl^ is not b\ any means uncommon It is piobable enough that 
there were figures of Saint IMichael, and baint Catheiine, and Saint 
jMargaiet, m the little chapel (where would be \ciy likely to 
ha\e shining crowns upon their heads), and that they hist ga\e Joan 
the idea of those three personages She had long been a moiling, 
fanciful gill, and, though she was a \er} good girl, I dare sa} she 
was a little \am, and wishful for notorict\ 

Her father, something wisei than his neighbouis, said, ‘ I tdl thee, 
Joan, It is th} fancy 1 hou hadst better hc■l^e a kind husband to take 
care of thee, girl, and work to employ th} mind But Joan told 
him in reph , that she had taken a vow ne^ tr to ha; e a husband, 
and that she must go as Heaven diiected her, to hdp the Dauphin 
It happened, unfortunately for her father’s pei suasions, and most 
unfortunately for the poor giil, too, that a party of the Dauphin’s 
enemies found then way into the Milage while Joan’s disorder was 
at this point, and burnt the chapel, and dr«>YC out the inhabitants 
Ihc cruelties she saw committed, touched Join’s heart and made 
her worse She said that the voices and the figures were now con- 
tinually with her , that they told hei she was the girl who, accoiding 
to an old prophec}, was to deliver kiance , and she must go and 
help the iSauphm, and must lemain with him until he should be 
crowned at Rheims and that she must tia\el a long way to a 
ceitain lord n?»>mcd Bvudricouri, who could and would, bring her 
into the Dauphin’s piesencc 

As hei father still said, ‘ I tell thee, Joan, it s th} ^anc^,’ she set 
off to find out this loicl, aecompanied b} an unde, a jiooi Mlhge 
whcdwiight and cait-maker, who belie\ed m the reality of her 
Visions They travelled a long way and went on and on, over a 
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lough country, full of the Duke of Burgundy’s men, and of all kinds 
of robbers and marauders, until they came to where this lord was 

When his servants told him that there was a poor peasant girl 
named Joan of Arc, accompanied by nobody but an old village 
whctlw light and cart-maker, who wished to see him because she 
was commanded to help the Dauphin and save France, Baudricomt 
burst out a-laughmg, and bade them send the girl away But, he 
sooia heard so much about her Imgeiing m the town, and piaying 
in the chuiches, and seeing visions, and doing harm to no one, that 
he sent for hei, and questioned her As she said the same things 
after she had been well spnnkled wuth holy w’^ater as she had said 
before the sprinkling, Baudricouit began to think there might be 
something in it At all events, he thought it w^orth w^hile to send 
hei on to the town of Chinon, wheie the Dauphin was So, he 
bought her a horse, and a sword, and gave her two squires to 
conduct hei As the Voices had told Joan that she was to wear 
a man’s diess, now, she put one on, and glided her swmrd to her 
side, and bound spurs to hei heels, and mounted her horse an(^rode 
aw^ay w ith hei tw o squires As to her uncle the w^heelwright, he 
stood staring at his niece in wondei until she w^as out of sight — as 
well he might — and then went home again The best place, too 

Joan and her two squires rode on and on, until they came to 
Chinon, wLere she was, after some doubt, admitted into the 
Dauphin’s presence Picking him out immediately fiom all his 
court, she told him that she came commanded by Heaven to subdue 
his enemies and conduct him to his coronation at Rheims She 
also told him (or he pretended so afterwards, to make the greater 
impiession upon his soldiers) a number of his secrets known only 
to himself, and, furthermore, she said there w^as an old, old sword 
m the cathedial of Saint Catherine at Fieibois, marked with five 
old ciosses on the blade, >vhich Saint Catherine had ordered her 
to wear 

Now, nobody knew anything about this old, old sw^ord, but when 
the cathedial came to be examined — which was immediately done — 
Iheie, suie enough, the sword was found ’ The Dauphin then 
recjuiied a number of grave piiests and bishops to give him their 
opinion whether the girl deiived her powder fiom good spirits or 
fiom e\il spiiits, which they held prodigiously long debates about, 
in the course of which several learned men fell fast asleep and 
snored loudly At last, wtoi one gruff old gentlemm had said to 
Joan, ‘What language do your Voices speak?’ and when Joan had 
replied to the gruff old gentleman, ‘A pleasanter language than 
youis,’ they agreed that it w^as all coriect, and that Joan of Arc was 
inspired from Heaven This w onderful circumstance put new heart 
into the Dauphm’s soldiers wdien they heard of it, and dispirited the 
English army, w^ho took Joan fox a witch. 
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So Joan mounted horse again, and again rode on and on, until 
she came to Oilcans But she rode now, as never peasant girl had 
ridden yet She lode upon a vhite war-horse, m a suit of glittering 
armour, with the old, old sw^oid from the cathedral, newly bur- 
nished, in her belt, with a white flag cained before her, upon 
which were a pictuie of God, and the woids Jesus Mari^ In this 
splendid state, at the head of a gieat bod} of tioops escorting 
piOMSions of all kinds foi the starMiig inhabitants of Oilcans, she 
appeared beioie that beleagueied cit} 

When the people on the walls beheld hci, they cued out ‘The 
hfaid is come ’ Ihe !Maid of the Piophec} is come to delner us 
And this, and the sight of the hlaid hghting at the head of their 
men, made the French so bold, and made the English so feaiful, 
that the English line of foits was soon broken, the troops and 
provisions weie got into the town, and Oileans was saved 

Joan, hencefoith called 1 he Maid of Orleans, remained wuthiii 
the walls for a few" da}s, and caused letters to be throwm over, 
ordering Loid Suffolk and his Englishmen to depart fiom before 
the tcfwn accoiding to the will of Heaven As the English general 
very positively declined to believe that Joan knew anything about 
the will of Heaven (which did not mend the matter with his 
soldiers, for they stupidl} said if she were not inspired she was a 
witch, and it was of no use to flglit against a witch), she mounted 
hei white war-horse again, and ordered her white bannei to 
advance 

The besiegers held the budge, and some strong toweis upon the 
bridge, and here the Ivlaid of Orleans attacked them Ihe fight 
was foul teen houis long She planted a scaling ladder with hci 
own hands, and mounted a tower wall, but was stiuck by an 
English allow in the neck, and fell into the trench She was 
carried away and the arrow was taken out, during which operation 
she SCI earned and cried with the pam, as any other girl might have 
done, but piesently she said that^the Voices were speaking to her 
and soothing her to rest After a while, she got up, and was again 
foiemost in the fight When the English who had seen her fall and 
supposed her dead, saw this, they were troubled with the stiangcst 
fears, and some of them cried out that they beheld Saint hlichad on 
a white horse (probably Joan lieiself) fighting for the French They 
lost the bridge, and lost the tow ers, and next day set their chain of 
forts on fire, and left the place 

But as Lorci Suffolk himself retired no farther than the town of 
Jaigeau, which was only a few miles off, the Maid of Oileans 
besieged him there, and he was taken prisoner As the white 
banner scaled the wall, she was stmek upon the head with a stone, 
and was again tumbled down into the ditch, but, she only cried all 
the more, as she lay theie, ‘On, on, my countrymen! And fear 
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notlimg, for the Loicl hath delivered them into oiu hands Aftei 
this new success of the Maid’s, several othei fortiesses and places 
which had pieviously held out against the Diuphin wcie delivered 
up without a battle , and at Patay she defeated the rcmaindei of the 
English aimy, and set up hei \ictorious white banner on a field 
whcie twehe hundied Englishmen la} dead 

She now uiged the Dauphin (who always kept out of the way 
when theie was any fighting) to proceed to Rheims, as the fiist pait 
of hei mission was accomplished and to complete the whole by 
bemg Clowned theie The Dauphin was in no paiticulai huiiy to 
do this, as Rhcims w^as a long w^ay off, and the English and the 
Duke of Burgundy weie still strong in the countiy through which 
the load lay Howevei, they set forth, with ten thousand men, and 
again the IMaid of Oileans rode on and on, upon hei wdiite w^ai- 
hoise, and in hei shining armour Whone\ci the} came to a town 
which }ielded readily, the soldiers believed in hei , but, wdienever 
they came to a town which gave them any trouble, the} began to 
murmur that she was an impostor The latter was particularly the 
case at Tro\cs, which finally yielded, howc^el, thiough thg per- 
suasion of one Richaid, a fiiai of the place Fiiar Richaid was in 
the old doul)t about the Maid of Oileans, until he had sprinkled her 
well wath holy water, and had also w^ell spiinkled the threshold of 
the gate by w Inch she came into the city I indmg that it made no 
change in her or the gate, he said, as the othei grave old gentlemen 
had said, that it was all right, and became hei gieat ally 

So, at list, by dint of riding on and on, the Maid of Oileans, and 
the Dauphin, and the ten thousand sometimes believing and some- 
times unbelieving men, came to Rheims And in the great 
cathedial of Rheims, the Dauphin actually was ciowmed Chailcs 
the Se^enth in a great assembly of the people Then, the Maid, 
who with her wdnte banner stood beside the King in that hour of 
his triumph, kneeled down upon the pa\cment at his feet, and said, 
iMth tcais, that what she had been inspired to do, was done, and 
that the only recompense she asked foi, was, that she should now 
liave leave to go back l:o her distant home, and her sturdily incie- 
dulous father, and hei first simple cscoit the village whechviight 
and cart-makcr But the King said ‘No^’ and made her and hei 
family as noble as a King could, and settled upon her the income 
of a Count 

Ah I happy had it been foi the Maid of Oileans, if she had 
resumed hei lustie diess that day, and had gone hoijie to the little 
chapel and the wald hills, and had forgotten all these things, and had 
been a good man’s wafe, and had heard no stranger voices than the 
voices of little children ' 

It was not to be, and she continued helping the King (she did a 
world for him m alliance wath Friar Richaid), and trying to improve 
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the lives of the coaise solclieis, and leading a religious, an unselfish, 
and a modest life, herself, beyond any doubt Still, many tunes 
she piayed the King to let her go home, and once she e\entoolv off 
hti blight armour and hung it up in a church, meaning never to vear 
It moie But, the King alvays von her back again — vhilc she vas 
of an} use to him — and so she v ent on and on and on, to her doom 

When the Duke of Bedford, vho vas a \er\ able man, began to 
be acti\e for England, and, bt bringing the war back into hiance 
and by holding the Duke of Buigund} to his faith, to disliess *and 
disturb Charles \eiv much, Chailes sometimes asked the Maid of 
Oileans what the Voices said about it? But, the Voices had 
become (ver} like oidmar\ voices in perplexed times) contiadictoiy 
and confused, so that now the} said one thing, and now said anothei, 
and the !Maid lost ciedit e\cn da} Charles marched on Pans, 
which was opposed to him, and attacked the suburb of Saint 
Honoit In this fight, being again stiuck down into the ditch, 
she was abandoned b} the whole army She lay unaided among 
a heap of dead, and crawled out how she could Then, some of 
her lielievers went over to an opposition Maid, Catheiine of La 
Rochelle, who said she was inspired to tell where there were tieasuies 
of buried money — though she nc\er did — and then Joan acci- 
dentally bioke the old, old swoid, and others said that her power 
was biokeii with it Innally, at the siege of Compiegne, held by the 
Duke of Burgundy, wheie she did ^allant seivice, she was basely 
left alone in a rctieat, though facing about and fighting to the last, 
and an archei pulled her oil her hoi sc 

0 the uproai that was made, and the thanksgn mgs that weie 
sung, about the captuie of this one poor conn tr\ -girl • O the way 
in which she was demanded to be tried for soicery and heresy, and 
anything else you like, by the Inquisitor-General of France, and by 
this great man, and by that gieat man, until it is wearisome to think 
of* She was bought at last by the Bishop of Beauvais for ten 
thousand francs, and w^as shut up in her narrow^ piison plain Joan 
of Aic again, and jMaid of Orleans no more. 

1 should nevci have done if 1 weie to tell }ou how they had Joan 
out to examine her, and cross-examine her, and le-examine hci, and 
woii} hei into sa}ing anything and evei} thing, and how all soils 
of scholars and doctors bestowed their utmost tediousness upon her 
Sixteen times she was brought out and shut up again, and worried, 
and entrapped, and aigued with, until she was heart-sick of the 
dieary husines';. On the last occasion of this kind she was brought 
into a burial-place at Rouen, dismall} decorated with a scatfold, 
and a stake and faggots, and the executioner, and a pulpit with a 
friar therein, and an awful sermon ready It is very affecting to 
know that even at that pass the pool girl honoured the mean veimin 
of a King, who had so used her for his purposes and so abandoned 

M 
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IkI; and, that while she had been regaidless of repioaches heaped 
upon herself, she spoke out coiuageously for him 

It \\as natural in one so young to hold to life To save her life, 
she signed a declaiaUon prepared for her— signed it with a cioss, 
for she couldn’t wiite — that all her visions and Voices had come 
fiom the DcmI Upon her recanting the past, and piotcsting that 
she would never wear a man’s dress in futuic, she was condemned 
to impiisonment for life, ‘on the bread of soriow and the winter of 
affliction ’ 

But, on the bread of soiiow and the water of affliction, the 
visions and the Voices soon returned It was quite natmal that 
they should do so, foi that kind of disease is much aggravated by 
fasting, loneliness, and anxiety of mind It was not only got out 
of Joan that she consideied heiself inspiied again, but, she was 
taken in a man’s diess, wfflich had been left — to entrap hei — in her 
piison, and which she put on, in hei solitude, perhaps, in lemeim 
biance of her past gloiies, perhaps, because the imagmaiy Voices 
told her Foi this relapse into the soiceiy and heresy and anything 
else >ou like, she was sentenced to be burnt to death And, in the 
market-place of Rouen, in the hideous dicss which the monies had 
invented for such spectacles, with pucsts and bishops sitting in a 
gallery looking on, though some had the Cbiistian grace to go 
away, unable to enduie the infamous scene, this shiiekmg giil — - 
last seen amidst the smoke and fiie, holding a crucifix betw^een her 
hands , last heard, calling upon Christ — waas burnt to ashes They 
thiew her ashes into the rnei Seme, but they will use against her 
murdereis on the last day 

Fiom the moment of her capture, neither the Fiench King nor 
one single man in all his court raised a finger to save her It is no 
defence of them that they may have nevei leally belie\cd in her, 
or that they may have won her victoiies by then skill and braveiy 
The moie they pretended to believe in her, the more they had 
caused her to behc\e m heiself, and she had evei been tiuc to 
them, ever biave, e\cr, nobly devoted But, it is no w^ondei, that 
they, who w^cre m all things false to themselves, false to one anothei, 
false to their countiy, false to Heaven, false to Earth, should be 
monsters of ingiatitudc and treachery to a helpless peasant girl 

In the p)ictuiesque old town of Rouen, wffleie weeds and glass 
glow high on the cathedral toveis, and the venerable Norman 
streets aie still waim in the blessed sunlight though the monkish 
fires that once gleamed hoiribly upon them have long giowai cold, 
there is a statue of Joan of Aic, in the scene of her last agony, the 
square to which she has gnen its present name I know^ some 
statues of modem times — even m the World’s metiopolis, I think — ' 
which commcmoiate less constancy, less earnestness, smaller claims 
upon the world’s attention, and much gieatci impostors, 
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Pad deeds seldom piospci, happily foi manlvind, and the English 
cause earned no ad\anlage from the ciuel death of Joan of Aic 
hor a long time, the ^\ai c\ent heavily on Ihe Duke of Bedfoid 
died the alliance sMth the Duke oi Biiigund} Mas biokcn ^ and 
I.oul lalbot heeame a gieat geneial on the English side in Fiance 
Bat, tMO of the conseeiucnces of Mais aie, hiinine — hecau^a the 
puonie cannot p^ac^lullv cultivate the giound- and BestilencCj 
whieh comes of v ant, nnsei}, and sufiCiing Both thc‘e honois 
b’ulu out ill both counhies, and Psted loi A\o wictebcd 3 ears 
Tncn, the vvai ivcni on again, and came b) slov degiecs to be so 
h'^dh cOiidneted )> the English gov einment, that, within taeiit} vcais 
tioiii the e\e( luieui of the IMaid of (.hleans, ot all the great Ficnch 
( omjue^ts, the town of Calais aloim lem Lined in bnglish hands 
A\li le these \ letoiies and ekfeats weie taking place in the eoiiise 
c»f time, iinny stiange things hap[)ened at home The )oung King, 
a^ lie gievv up, piov^eel to be veiy unlike his gicat fathei, and 
shoifed himself a miseiable pun} cieatiire There was no baiiii 
in him — he had a gieat aveision to shedding blood which was 
something — but, he was a weak, silly, helpless }oung man, and a 
meie shuttlecock to the gieat loidi} battledores about the Court 
Of these battledores, Caidinal Beaufort, a relation of the King, 
and the Duke of Cdoucestei, weie at fiist the most poweiful Ihc 
Duke ol Gloucestei had a wife, who was nonsensically accused of 
piictising wiUhciaft to cause the Kings death and lead to her 
hiisbancrs coming to the tin one, he being the ne\t heir She was 
chaigcd with having, h} the help of a ridiculous old woman named 
IMargeiv (who was called a wiUh), made a little wn\en doll m the 
King’s hkeness, and put it befom a slow fiie that it might giadually 
melt aw a} It was supposed, m Hich cases, that the death of the 
pLison whom the doll v*as made to icpiesenl, was suie to happen 
^Vhethei the duchess was as ignoiant as the rest of them, and leally 
did make such a doll with such an mtentfon, I don’t know , but, 
voii and I know vtrv well tl^'at she might have made a thousand 
dolls it she had hteii stupid enough, and might have melted them 
all, without hinting the King 01 an} bod} else However, she was 
tiled for ip and so was oUl JMaigci}, and so was one of the duke’s 
fhtij'l ims, who was chaiged v dh haviig assisted them Botli he 
and M iigei} weic ]mt to death, and the duchess, aftci being taken 
on loot anel bdaiing a lighPd candle, thice times roiiiid the Cit), as 
a penance, was imprisoned for life The duke, himself, took all this 
pietty quietlv, and made as little stii about the inattci as if he wcie 
lathei gl id to be rid of the duchess 

Bui, he was not desiuitd to keep himself out of trouble long. 
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The loyal shuttlecock being thrcc-and-twenty, the battledoies were 
very anxious to get him married The Duke of Gloucester wanted 
him to many a daughter of the Count of Armagiiac^ but, the 
Cardinal and the Earl of Suffolk weie all for Margarei, the 
daughtei of the King of Sicily, A\ho they knew was a resolute, 
ambitious woman and would govern the King as she chose To 
make friends with this lady, the Eail of Suffolk, who went ovci to 
arrange the match, consented to accept her foi the King’s wife 
withbut any foitune, and even to give up the two most valuable 
possessions England then had in Fiance So, the maniage w^as 
arranged, on teims veiy advantageous to the lady, and Lord Suffolk 
brought her to England, and she was maiiied at Westminstei 
On what pretence this queen and hei paity charged the Duke of 
Gloucester with high treason within a couple of years, it is im- 
possible to make out, the matter is so confused , but, they pretended 
that the King’s life was in dangei, and they took the duke prisoner 
A fortnight after waids, he w^as found dead m bed (they said), and 
his body was showm to the people, and Lord Suffolk came in for the 
best pait of his estates You know by this time how sti angel} liable 
state prisoners were to sudden death 

If Caichnal Beaufort had any hand in this matter, it did him no 
good, foi he died witlim six wrecks, thinking it veiy hard and 
cuiious — at eighty years old ’ — that he could not Inc to be Pope 
This was the tunc wEcii England had completed her loss of all 
her gieat Ficnch conquests The people charged the loss piinci- 
pally upon the Eail of Suffolk, now" a duke, w"ho had made those 
easy teims about the Royal Marriage, and who, they believed, had 
even been bought by Fiance So he was impeached as a traitor, 
on a great number of charges, but chiefly on accusations of having 
aided the Ficnch King, and of designing to make his owm son 
King of England The Commons and the people being violent 
against him, the King w"as made (by his friends) to inteipose to 
save him, by banishing him for five years, and pioiogiiing the Pai- 
liamcnt The duke had much ado to escape fiom a London mob, 
tw"o thousand strong, who lay in wait foi him m St Giles’s fields , 
but, he got down to his own estates m Suffolk, and sailed aw"ay 
fiom Ipswich Sailing across the Channel, he sent into Calais to 
know if he might land theie , but, they kept his boat and men in 
the harbour, until an English ship, cariying a hundicd and fifty 
men and called the Nicholas of the Tower, came alongside his 
little vessel, and ordered him on board ‘Welcojine, traitor, as 
men say,’ was the captain’s giim and not veiy lespectful salutation 
He was kept on boaid, a piisoncr, for eight-and-foity houis, and 
then a small boat appeared rowing tow^ard the ship As this boat 
came neaier, it was seen to have m it a block, a iiisty sword, and 
an executioner m a black mask The duke w"as handed down into 
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It, and thcie his head was cut off with six strokes of the lusty 
sword Then, the little boat rowed away to Dover beach, wheie 
the body was cast out, and left until the duchess claimed it By 
whom, high in authority, this mmdei was committed, has never 
appeared No one was evei punished foi it 

Theie now arose in Kent an Iiishman, who gave himself the 
name of M 01 timer, but whose leal name w^as Jack Cade Jack, 
in imitation of Wat Tyler, though he was a veiy different an^i in- 
fciior soit of man, addressed the Kentish men upon their wrongs, 
occasioned by the bad government of England, among so many 
battledores and such a poor shuttlecock, and the Kentish men 
rose up to the number of tw^enty thousand Their place of 
assembly w’-as Blackheatb, where, headed by Jack, they put forth 
two papers, which they called ‘The Complaint of the Commons of 
Kent,’ and ‘ 1 he Requests of the Captain of the Great Assembly 
m Kent ’ They then letired to Sevenoaks The loyal army 
coming up with them here, they beat it and killed their general 
Then, Jack diessed himself m the dead geneial’s armour, and led 
his itien to London 

Jack passed into the City from Southwaik, over the budge, and 
entered it in tiiumph, giving the strictest oideis to his men not to 
plunder Having made a show of his forces there, while the 
citi/ens looked on quietly, he went back into Southw^aik in good 
01 del, and passed the night Next day, he came back again, 
having got hold m the meantime of Lord Say, an unpopular noble- 
man Says Jack to the Loid Mayor and judges ‘ Will you be so 
good as to make a tribunal in Guildhall, and try me this nobleman ? ’ 
The court being hastily made, he was found guilty, and Jack and 
his men cut his head off on Cornhill They also cut off the head 
of his son-in-law", and then went back in good order to Southwaik 
again 

But, although tlie citi/ens could bear the beheading of an un- 
popular lord, they could not bear to have their houses pillaged 
And It did so happen that Jack, after dinner — perhaps he had 
drunk a little too much — began to plunder the house where he 
lodged, upon which, of course, his men began to imitate him 
Wheiefoie, the Londoners took counsel with Lord Scales, who had 
a thousand soldiers m the Towmr, and defended London Bridge, 
and kept Jack and his people out This advantage gamed, it was 
resolved by divers great men to divide Jack’s army in the old w^'ay, 
by making a gieat many promises on behalf of the state, that were 
ne\ci intended to be perfoimed This did divide them, some of 
Jack’s men saying that they ought to take the conditions which 
were offered, and others saying that they ought not, for they wmie 
only a snare , some going home at once , otheis staying w^here they 
v/ere , and all doubting and quarrelhng among themselves. 
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Tack, who was in two minds about fighting or accepting a paidon, 
and who indeed did both, saw at last that theic ^^as nothing to 
expect fiom his men, and that it was very likely some of them 
would delixei him up and get a icwaid of a thousand maiks, which 
was offered for his appidiension So, aftci they had tiavellcd and 
quai relied all the wav fiom Southwark to Dlackhoath, and fiom 
Jllxckheaih to Rochcstei, he mounted a good hot^c and galloped 
away into Sussex But, tlieie galloped after him, on a better hoi sc, 
one Alexander Iden, who came up with him, had a haid hglit with 
him, and killed him Jack’s head was set aloft on London Budge, 
iv^ith the face looking towards BlacLhcalh, wheie he had raised his 
flag , and Alexandei Iden got the thousand maiks 

It is supposed by some, that the Duke of York, wdio had been 
removed fiom a high post abroad through the Queen’s inOucnce, 
and sent out of the way, to govern Ireland, was at the bottom of 
this using of Jack and his men, because he wanted to trouble the 
government He claimed (though not yet publicly) to have a 
better light to the thione thm Heniy of Lancastei, as one of the 
family of the Fail of Maich, whom Heniy the Foutth had set 
aside Touching this claim, which, being throng] i female lelation- 
ship, was not according to the usual descent, it is enough to say 
that Ileniy the Fouith was the fiee dioicc of the people and the 
Bailiamcnt, and that his family had now icigncd undisputed foi 
sixty ycais The memoiy of Heniy the Fifth was so fimoiis, and 
the English people loved it so miuh, that the Duke of Yoik’s 
(laim would, pcihaps, nc\er have been thought ol (it would liave 
l)cen so hopeless) but foi the unfortunate cucumstancc of the 
piesent King’s being by this time quite an idiot, and the countiy 
veiy ill governed Ihcse tw^o ciicumstances ga\c the Duke of 
Yoik a povvci he could not olheiwise have hod 

Wlictliei the Duke knew anything of Jack Cade, oi not, he came 
ovci fiom Iieland while Jack’s heacl was on London Budge, being 
Sv^cietly advised that the Queen was setting up his encin}, the Duke 
ol Someiset, against him He went to Wcstminslei, at the head of 
foui thousand men, and on his knees befoie the king, icpicscntod 
to him the bad state of the countiy, and petitioned him to summon 
a Pailiamcnt to considci it This the King piomiscd AVhen the 
Baihament wars summoned, the Duke of Yoik accused the Duke of 
Someiset, and the Duke of Someiset accused the Duke of Yoik , 
and, both in and out of Pailiamenl, the followeis^of each paity 
weiefull of violence and bailed towaids the othei At length the 
Duke of York put himself at the head of a laige foice of his 
tenants, and, m aims, demanded the lefoimation of the Goxein- 
ment Being shut out of London, he encamped at Daitfoid, and 
the loyal aimy encamped at Blackheath Accoiding as eilhei side 
tiiumphcd, the Duke of Yoik was aiiestecl, or the Duke of Someiset 
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was arrested The tiouble ended, for the moment, in the Duke of 
Yoik renewing his oath of allegiance, and going in peace to one of 
his own castles 

Half a yeai afteiwaids the Queen gave birth to a son, who ^^as 
\ciy ill received by the people, and not believed to be the son of 
the King It shows the Duke of Yoik to have been a moderate 
man, unwilling to invohe England in new tiou])les, that he did not 
lake advantage of the geneial discontent at this time, but leally 
acted for the public good He was made a membei of the callinet, 
and the King being now so much woise that he could not be 
Gained about and &ho^^n to the people vith any decency, the duke 
was made Loid Protector of the kingdom, until the King should 
icco"vci, 01 the Prince should come of age At the same time the 
Duke of Somerset was committed to the Tov^er So, now" the 
Duke of Someiset was down, and the Duke of Yoik w^as up By 
the end of the yeai, how^evei, the King recovered his memoiy and 
some spark of sense , upon which the Queen used her powder — 
which lecovered with him — to get the Protector disgiacecl, and her 
favdtiute leleased So now" the Duke of Yoik W"as down, and the 
Duke of Someiset was up 

These ducal ups and downs gradually separated the whole nation 
into the two paities of York and Lancastci, and led to those terrible 
civil wars long known as the Wars of the Red and White Roses, 
because the led rose w"as the badge of the House of Lancastci, 
and the wliitc lose w"as the badge of the House of Yoik 

The Duke of York, loined by some other poweiful noblemen of 
the White Rose paity, and leading a small aimy, met the King w"ith 
another small army at St Alban’s, and demanded that the Duke of 
Someiset should be given up The poor King, being made to say 
in answer that he would sooner die, was instantly attacked The 
Duke of Somerset w"as killed, and the King himself was wounded m 
the neck, and took refuge in the house of a pooi tanner Wheie- 
upon, the Duke of Yoik went to him, led him w"ith gi eat submission 
to the Abbey, and said he was veiy son y *101 what had happened 
Having now the King in his possession, he got a Pailiament 
summoned and himself once moie made Piolectoi, but, only foi a 
few" months , foi, on the King getting a little better again, the Queen 
and her party got him into their possession, and disgiaced the Duke 
once more So, now the Duke of Yoik was down again 

Some of the best men in power, seeing the dangei of these 
constant chaiiges, tried even then to pi event the Red and the White 
Rose Wais They brought about a gicat council in London between 
the two parties Ihe White Roses assembled m Blackfriars, the 
Red Roses in Whitcfiiais , and some good piiests communicated 
between them, and made the pioccedings known at evening to the 
King and die judges They ended in a peaceful agi cement that 
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there should be no more quarrelling^ and there was a gieat royal 
procession to St Paul’s, in which the Queen walked aim-in-arm 
with her old enemy, the Duke of York, to show the people how 
comfortable they all were This state of peace lasted half a year, 
when a dispute between the Earl of Waiwick (one of the Duke’s 
poweiful fi lends) and some of the King’s servants at Court, led to 
an attack upon that Earl — who was a White Rose — and to a sudden 
b leaking out of all old animosities So, here w^eie greatci ups and 
dowfis than ever 

There weie even greatci ups and downs than these, soon after 
After various battles, the Duke of Yoik fled to Ireland, and his 
son the Earl of Maich to Calais, with their friends the Earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick , and a Parliament was held declaring them 
all traitors Little the worse foi this, the Earl of Warwick presently 
came back, landed m Kent, was joined by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other pow^erful noblemen and gentlemen, engaged 
the King’s forces at Northampton, signally defeated them, and took 
the King himself prisoner, who was found m his tent Warwick 
w^ould have been glad, I daie say, to ha've taken the Queeirand 
Piince too, but they escaped into Wales and thence into Scotland 
1 The King w^as carried by the victorious force stiaight to London, 
and made to call a new Pailiament, which immediately declaied 
that the Duke of York and those other noblemen were not tiaitois, 
but excellent subjects Then, back comes the Duke from Ii eland 
at the head of five hundred horsemen, rides from London to 
Westminster, and enters the House of Lords There, he laid his 
hand upon the cloth of gold which covered the empty throne, as if 
he had half a mind to sit down in it — but he did not On the 
Archbishop of Canterbury asking him if he would visit the King, 
w^ho w^as in his palace close by, he rejdied, ‘ I know no one in this 
countiy, my loid, who ought not to visit nie'‘ None of the lords 
present spoke a single woid , so, the duke went out as he had come 
in, established himself royally in the King’s palace, and, six days 
afterwards, sent in to tliQ Lords a formal statement of his claim to 
the throne The lords went to the King on this momentous 
subject, and after a great deal of discussion, in w^hich the judges 
and the other law officers were afraid to give an opinion on either 
side, the question w^as compiomised It was agreed that the present 
King should retain the crown for his life, and that it should then 
pass to the Duke of Yoik and his hens 

But, the lesolute Queen, determined on asserting h'Cr son’s right, 
would hear of no such thing She came from Scotland to the north 
of England, wheie several pow^erful lords armed in her cause The 
Duke of York, for his part, set off wuth some fi\e thousand men, 
a little time before Christmas Day, one thousand four hundred 
and sixty, to give hei battle He lodged at Sandal Castle, near 
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Wakefield, and the Red Roses defied him to come out on Wakefield 
Green, and fight them then and there His geneials said, he had 
best wait until his gallant son, the Earl of March, came up with his 
power , but, he was determined to accept the challenge He did 
so, in an evil hour He was hotly pressed on all sides, two thousand 
of his men lay dead on Wakefield Green, and he himself was taken 
prisoner They set him down in mock state on an ant-hill, and 
twisted grass about his head, and pretended to pay couit to him on 
their knees, saying, ‘ O King, without a kingdom, and Prince without 
a people, we hope youi giacious Majesty is very well and happy ' ' 
They did w^oise than this, they cut his head off, and handed it on 
a pole to the Queen, who laughed with delight when she saw it (you 
recollect then walking so leligiously and comfortably to St Paul’s '), 
and had it fixed, with a paper crown upon its head, on the walls of 
York The Earl of Salisbury lost his head, too , and the Duke of 
York’s second son, a handsome boy who was flying wuth his tutor 
over Wakefield Bridge, w^as stabbed in the heart by a murdeious 
lord — Lord Clifford by name — whose father had been killed by the 
While Roses in the fight at St Alban’s Theie w^as awful sacrifice 
of life in this battle, for no quartei was given, and the Queen wxas 
wnld for revenge When men unnaturally fight against their owui 
countrymen, they are always obseived to be more unnaturally ciucl 
and filled with lage than they aie against any other enemy 

But, Loid Cliffoid had stabbed the second son of the Duke of 
Yoik — not the fiist The eldest son, Edwmd Earl of Mai ch, was 
at Gloucester, and, vowing vengeance for the death of his fathei, 
his brother, and their faithful friends, he began to march against the 
Queen He had to turn and fight a gieat body of Welsh and lush 
first, who woiried his advance These he defeated in a gieat fight 
at Mortimer’s Cross, near Hereford, where he beheaded a number 
of the Red Roses taken m battle, in letaliation for the beheading 
of the White Roses at Wakefield The Queen had the next turn of 
beheading Having moved towards London, and falling in, between 
St Alban’s and Barnet, with the Earl of W^irwick and the Duke of 
Norfolk, White Roses both, who weie theie with an army to oppose 
her, and had got the King with them , she defeated them with great 
loss, and struck off the heads of two prisoners of note, who were in 
the King’s tent with him, and to w^hom the King had promised his 
protection Her tiiumph, however, w^as very shoit She had no 
treasure, and her army subsisted by plunder This caused them to 
be hated and 4readed by the people, and paiticulaily by the London 
people, who were wealthy As soon as the Londoneis heaid that 
Edward, Earl of March, united with the Earl of Waiwick, was 
advancing tow^ards the city, they refused to send the Queen supplies, 
and made a great rejoicing 

The Queen and her men retreated wuth all speed, and Edward 
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and Warwick came on, greeted with loud acclamations on c'vciy 
side The coinage, beauty, and virtues of young Ediiaid could not 
be sufficiently praised by the whole people He rode into London 
like a conqucioi, and met with an enthusiastic welcome A few 
clays afterivaids, Loid Falconbndge and the Bishop of E\cler 
nsscmblcd the citi/cns in St John’s Field, Clcrkcnwel], and asl cd 
th( in if they vould hive Henry of liancasU i foi then King^ To 
this^thcy all loaud, ‘No, no, not' and ‘King Edvvaid ' King 
Jsdwaid llnai, said those nolilemen, would they love and stive 
young Edwaid ? lo this they all cried, ‘ \ es, yes ' ’ and thiew up 
their caps and clipped then hands, and cheered tremendously 
Thcicfotc, It was declaicd that by joining the Queen and not 
piotecting those two prisoners of note, Heniy of Lancaster had 
lot felted the ciown , and Edwaid of Yoik was proclaimed King 
He made a great speech to the applauding people at Westminster, 
and sat down as sovereign of England on that thione, on the golden 
cove ling of wdnch his fathei — woithy of a bcttci fate than the 
bloody a\c which cut the thread of so many lives m England, 
thiough so many yeais — had laid his hand 


CHAPTER XXIII 

FNGTAND UNDiVR EUWARD THE FOURTH 

King Edward iiif Fourth wtis not quite tventy-one ycais of age 
when he took that uncpiiet scat upon the throne of England The 
Lancaster paity, the Red Roses, wcie then assembling in great 
numbeis near Yoik, and it was necessary to give them battle 
instantly But, the stout Fail of Waiwick leading for the young 
King, and the )oung King himself closely following him, and the 
English people ciow^dmg lound the Royal standaid, the While and 
the Red Roses met, on a icild March day when the snow was falling 
heavily, at low ton , and thcic such a fuiious battle laged between 
them, that the total loss amounted to foity thousand men — all 
Englishmen, fighting, upon English ground, against one anothei 
1 he young king gamed llie day, took dowui the heads of his lathei 
and hiothei fiom the w^alls of York, and jmt up the heads of some 
of the most famous noblemen engaged m the battle? on the other 
bide Then, he wxmt to London and w^as crowned with gicat 
splendoui 

A new Parliament met No fewer than one bundled and fifty 
of the pimcipal noblemen and gentlemen on the Lancaslei side 
weie declared traitois, and the King — who had very little humanity, 
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though he was handsome in peison and agreeable in manners — 
lesolved to do all he could, to pluck up the Red Rose root and 
blanch 

Queen ]\Iargaret, however, was still active foi hci young son 
She obtained help from Scotland and fiom Noimandy, and took 
scveril impoitant English castles Eut, Waiwick soon retook them , 
the Queen lo^^t all ]iei tieasiirc on boaid ship m a great stoim , and 
both she and hei son suffeiccl gieat misfoi tunes Once, in tlie 
wintei weather, as they w^ere iiding thiough a forest, th(y weie 
attacked and plundcied by a party of lobbcis , and, when they had 
escaped fiom these men and were passing alone and on foot 
thiough a thick daik part of the ivood, they came, all at once, upon 
another lobber So the Queen, with a stout heait, took the little 
Pnnee by the hand, and going straight up to that robber, said to 
him, ‘My fiicnd, this is the young son of your lawdul King ' I 
confide him to your care ’ The lobber w^as surpiiscd, but took 
the boy in his arms, and faithfully lestoied him and his mothei to 
their fiiends In the end, the Queen’s soldiers being beaten and 
disposed, she w’-ent abroad again, and kept quiet for the picsent 

Now^, all this time, the deposed King Henry was concealed hy a 
Welsh knight, who kept him close in his castle But, next yeai, the 
Lancastei paity recovering their spirits, raised a laige body of men, 
and called him out of his retirement, to put him at their head 
They wcie joined by some pow^erful noblemen who had sworn 
fidelity to the new King, hut who wxrc ready, as usual, to hieak 
then oaths, whenever they thought theie was anything to be got hy 
It One of the w^orst things in the histoiy of the w'ar of the Red 
and White Roses, is the case with which these noblemen, wdio 
should ha\e set an example of honour to tlie people, left either side 
as they look slight offence, or w^cre disappointed m then giecdy 
expectations, and joined the olhei Well » Wai wick’s bi other 
soon beat the Lancastrians, and the false noblemen, being taken, 
were beheaded wathout a moment’s loss of time The deposed 
King had a nairow escape, three of his sbivants wcie taken, and 
one of them boie his cap of estate, which was set with pearls and 
embioidcied with two golden ciowms Howe^ei, the head to which 
the cap belonged, got safely into Lancashire, and lay pi city quietly 
thcic (the people m the seciet being very true) for more than a 
year At length, an old monk gave such intelligence as led to 
Henry’s being taken wEile he was sitting at dinner in a place called 
Wadelmgton Hall He was immediately sent to London, and met 
at Islington by the Earl of Wanvick, by wLose diiections he was 
put upon a hoise, wuth his legs tied undci it, and paiaded ihiee 
times round the pillory Ihcn, be was earned off to the Towxi, 
wEeie they treated him well enough 

The White Rose being so tiiumphant, the young King abandoned 
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himself entirely to pleasure, and led a jovial life But, thoins were 
spnnging up under his bed of roses, as he soon found out For, 
having been piivalely maiiied to Elizabeth Woodviltf, a young 
widow lady, very beautiful and very captivating , and at last 
resolving to make his secret known, and to cleclaic her his Queen , 
he gave some offence to the Earl of Warwick, who was usually 
called the King-Maker, because of his powei and influence, and 
because of his having lent such gieat help to placing Edwaid on the 
tin one This offence was not lessened by the jealousy with which 
the Nevil family (the Earl of Wai wick’s) legaided the piomotion of 
the Woodville family For, the young Queen was so bent on pro- 
viding for hei relations, that she made her father an carl and a gieat 
officer of state , mairied hei five sisters to young noblemen of the 
highest rank , and provided for her younger brother, a young man 
of twenty, by marrying him to an immensely rich old duchess of 
eighty The Earl of Warwick took all this pretty graciously for a 
man of his proud temper, until the question arose to whom the 
King’s sister, M\rg\rli, should be manied The Earl of Warwick 
said, ‘ To one of the French King’s sons,’ and was allowed go 
O’vei to the hiench King to make friendly proposals for that 
puipose, and to hold all manner of fiiuidly interviews witli him 
But, while he was so engaged, the Woodville paity mariicd the 
young lady to the Duke of Buigundy * Upon this he came back in 
great lagcand scoin, and shut himself up discontented, in his Castle 
of Middleliam 

A icconciliation, though not a veiy sincere one, was patched up 
between the Isail of Warwick and the King, and lasted until the 
Eail mariied his daughter, against the King’s wishes, to the Duke 
of Claicnce While the mainagc was being celebrated at Calais, 
the people m the noith of England, wheie the influence of the 
Nevil family was strongest, bioke out into rebellion, then complaint 
was, that England was oppressed and plundered by the Woodville 
family, whom they demanded to have icmovcd fiom poA\ei As 
they wcic joined by groat numbers of people, and as they openly 
declared that they ^\ele supported by the Eail of A\Trwick, the 
King did not know what to do At last, as he wrote to the earl 
beseeching his aid, he and his new son-in-law came over to 
England, and began to ariange the business by shutting the King 
up m Middleham Castle in the safe keeping of the Aichbishop 
of Yoik , so England was not only in the stiange position of 
having two kings at once, but they wcie both piisonr*s at the same 
time 

Even as yet, however, the King-Maker was so far true to the 
King, that he dispeised a new rising of the Lancastiians, took their 
leadei prisoner, and brought him to the King, who oideicd him to 
be immediately executed He pi escntly allowed the King to return 
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to London, and there innunaerable pledges of foigneness and 
fuendship were exchanged beU^een them, and between the Nevils 
and the Woodvilles , the King’s eldest daughter was promised m 
mainage to the hen of the Nevil family, and moie fiiendly oaths 
\vere sworn, and moie fiiendly promises made, than this book 
would hold 

They lasted about thice months At the end of that lime, the 
Aichbishop of Yoik made a feast foi the King, the Lail of Waiwick, 
and the Duke of Clarence, at his house, the Mooi, in Heitfoidshiic 
The King was w^ashing his hands before supper, when some one 
'sUiispered him that a body of a hundred men were lying m ambush 
outside the house Whether this were tiue or untrue, the King 
took flight, mounted his hoise, and rode through the daik night to 
Windsor Castle Anolhei reconciliation was patched up between 
him and the King-Maker, but it was a short one, and it \^as the 
last A new rising took place in Lincolnshire, and the King 
marched to repress it Having done so, he proclaimed that both 
the Eail of Warwick and the Duke of Clarence weie tiaitors, who 
had secretly assisted it, and who had been prepared publicly to join 
it on'* the following day In these dangerous ciicumstances they 
both took ship and sailed away to the hicnch court 

And here a meeting took place bctw'ecn the Fail of Yhanvick and 
his old enemy, the Dow^ager Queen Maigaict, through whom Ins 
father had had his head stiuck off, and to whom he had been a 
bitter foe But, now, when he said that he had done with the 
ungrateful and perfidious Edward of York, and tliat henceforth be 
devoted himself to the restoration of the House of Lancaster, cithei 
in the person of hei husband 01 of hei little son, she cmbiaced him 
as if he had e\er been her deaiest friend She did more than that, 
she married hei son to his second daughter, the Lady Anne How^- 
ever agreeable this marriage was to the new friends, it w^as \eiy 
disagreeable to the Duke of Clarence, who peiceived that his fathci- 
m-law, the King-Maker, would never make him King, now So, 
being but a weak-minded young tiaitor, possessed of \ciy little 
worth or sense, he leadily listened to an aifful comt lady sent o\li 
for the puipose, and piomised to turn tiaitoi once moie, and 
over to his biothci, King Edward, when a littmg opportunity should 
come 

The Earl of Warwick, knowing nothing of this, soon redeemed 
his promise to the Dowager Queen Maigaret, by in\admg England 
and landing at Plymouth, where he instantly proclaimed King 
Henry, and summoned all Englishmen between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, to join his bannei Ihen, with his army increasing as 
he marched along, he went northw^aid, and came so near King 
Edward, who w’-as m that pait of the country, that Edward had to 
ride hard for it to the coast of Noifolk, and thence to get away m 
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such ships as he could find, to Holland Thereupon, the triumphant 
King Maker and his false son-in-law, the Duke of Claience, ^^e^t to 
London, took the old King out of the Towei, and \^alkecl him in a 
great pioccssion to Saint Paul’s Cathedral with the ciown upon his 
head d his did not impiove the temper of the Duke of Claience, 
who saw himself faither off fiom being King than evei , but he 
kept his secret, and said nothing The Nevil family wcie icstoied 
to all their hoiioms and glories, and the Woodvilles and the rest 
wcio disgiaced Ihe King-Makci, less sangumaiy than the King, 
shed no blood ev(Cpt that of the Earl of Woicester, who had been 
so cruel to the people as to have gained the title of the Butcher 
linn they caught hidden in a ticc, and him they tiicd and evecutccl 
No othei death stained the Kmg-Makei’s tiiumph 

lo dispute this tiiuinph, baek came King Edwaid again, next 
yeai, landing at Ravenspui, coming on to Yoik, causing all his men 
to cry ‘ Long live King Plenry * ’ and sweaiing on the altai, without 
a blush, that he came to lay no claim to the ciown Now weas the 
time foi the Duke of Claience, who oideied his men to assume 
the White Rose, and dcclaie foi his bi other The hlaiqiiis of 
hlontague, though the Eail of Wai wick’s bi othei, also declinfhg to 
fight against King Itdwaid, he w^ent on successfully to London, 
wdicie the Aichbishop of Yoik let him into the City, and wKeic the 
people made gicat dcmonstiations m his favour For this they had 
foul xeasons Inistly, thcic w^eic gicat numbeis of the King’s 
adhcients hiding in the City and icady to bicak out , secondly, the 
King owed them a gieat deal of money, which they could never 
hope lo get if he were unsuccessful , thiidly, there was a young 
piince to inheiit the ciowm, and fourthly, the King was gay and 
handsome, and more popular than a better man might have been 
with the City ladies After a stay of only two days wuth these 
worthy suppoitcis, the King maiched out to Barnet Common, to 
give the Earl of Wanvick battle And now it was to be seen, foi the 
last time, whether the King or the King-Maker was to caiiythe day 
While the battle was yet pending, the faint-heaitcd Duke of 
Claience began to lepcnt, and sent over sccict messages lo his 
fathci-in-law, oifciing his sci vices m mediation wuth the King But, 
the Eail of Waiwick disdainfully icjectcd them, and leplied that 
Claience w'as false and pei)iiicd, and that he would settle the quairel 
by the swoul 1 he l;nttlc Ik gan at foiii o’clock in the inoinmg 
and lasted until Kn, and duiing the gualiu j)aiL of the lime it weis 
fought m a thuk mist-- nbsuidly supposed lo l^e laised by a 
magician The loss of life wms very gicat, foi Ihc halied was 
strong on both sides Ihc King-Makei was defeated, and llie 

King tiiumphed Both the Eail of Warwick and his brother wcie 
slam, and their bodies lay m St Paul’s, foi some days, as a spectacle 
to the people 
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Maigaicfs spiiit \^as not bioken even by this great blow. Within 
five days she vas in arms again, and raised her standaid in Bath, 
whence she set off with hei aimy, to try and join Loid Pembroke, 
who had a foice in Wales But, the King, coming up with her 
outside the town of Tewkesbury, and ordering his brother, the 
Duke of Gloucesier, w^ho was a brave soldiei, to attack hei men, 
slie sustained an entire defeat, and w^as taken prisoner, together 
w'lth hei son, now only eighteen yeais of age The conduct of the 
King to this poor youth w^as woithy of his ciucl chaiactci He 
oideied him to be led into his tent ‘And what,^ said he, ‘ bi ought 
yoti to England^’ ‘I came to England,’ icplied the piisonei, with 
a spiiit which a man of spnit might have admired in a captive, ‘ to 
recover my fathei’s kingdom, which descended to him as his light, 
and fiom him descends to me, as mine’ The King, drawing off 
his non gauntlet, struck him with it in the face, and the Duke of 
Claiencc and some other loids, who were theic, drew their noble 
swoids, and killed him 

PIis mother survived him, a pnsonei, foi five yeais, after her 
ransom by the King of France, she survived for six yeais moic. 
Witlfm three weeks of this murder, Heniy died one of those con- 
venient sudden deaths which were so common m the Towei, in 
plainer words, he was muideied by the King’s oidei 

Having no paiticular excitement on his hands aftei this great 
defeat of the Lancaster paity, and being peihaps desirous to get iid 
of some of his fat (for he was now getting too corpulent to be hand- 
some), the King thought of making war on France As he wanted 
moie money for this purpose than the Parliament could give him, 
though they weie usually ready enough for war, he invented a new 
wxay of laising it, by sending for the principal citi/ens of London, 
and telling them, with a grave face, that he w as very much in want 
of cash, and would take it very kind in them if they would lend 
him some It being impossible for them safely to refuse, they 
complied, and the moneys thus forced from them w^erc called — no 
doubt to the gicat amusement of the King and the Coiiit — as if 
they wcic fiee gifts, ‘Benevolences’ What with grants fiom Par- 
liament, and what wath Benevolences, the King raised an aimy and 
passed over to Calais As nobody wanted wai, howxvci, the 
French King made proposals of peace, wdiich weie accepted, and a 
truce was concluded for seven long years The proceedings between 
the Kings of France and England on this occasion, weie very 
fnendly, veiy splendid, and very distrustful They finished witli a 
meeting between the two Kings, on a tempoiaiy budge ovei the 
nvei Somme, where they embraced through two holes m a strong 
wooden grating like a lion’s cage, and made seveial bow^s and fine 
speeches to one another 

It was time, now^ that the Duke of Clarence should be punished 
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foi his treacheries ^ and Fate had his punishment in stoie He 
was, piobably, not trusted by the King — for who could trust him 
who knew him ’ — and he had certainly a powerful opponent m his 
brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who, being avaricious and 
ambitious, wanted to marry that i\idowed daughtei of the Earl of 
Wai wick’s who had been espoused to the deceased young Prince, 
at Calais Clarence, who wanted all the family wealth for himself, 
sccietcd this lady, whom Richard found disguised as a seivant in 
the City of London, and whom he mairied, arbitiators appointed 
by the King, then divided the propeity between the biothers This 
led to ill-will and mistrust between them Claience’s wife dying, 
and he ^\lshmg to make another maiiiage, which was obnoxious to 
the King, his rum was huiried by that means, too At hist, the 
Couit struck at his retainers and dependents, and accused some of 
them of magic and witchciaft, and similar nonsense Successful 
against this small game, it then mounted to the Duke himself, who 
was impeached by his biothei the King, m poison, on a variety of 
such chaigcs He was found guilty, and sentenced to be publicly 
executed He nevei vas publicly executed, but he met his (jeath 
somehow, in the Tower, and, no doubt, thiough some agency of 
the King or his biolhei Gloucester, oi both It was supposed at 
the time that he was told to choose the manner of his death, and 
that he chose to be dro\Mied in a butt of Malmsey wine I hope 
the stoiy may be tuic, for it would have been a becoming death for 
sucli a misciable cicature 

The King suivived him some five years He died in the forty- 
second year of his life, and the twcnty-thiid of his reign He had 
a veiy good capacity and some good points, but he was selfish, 
caicless, sensual, and ciucl He was a favourite with the people 
for his showy manners, and the people weie a good example to 
him m the constancy of then attachment He was penitent on his 
death-bed foi his ‘ benevolences,’ and other extortions, and oidercd 
restitution to be made to the people who had suflcicd fiom them. 
He also called about his bed the emichcd membeis of the Wood- 
Mile family, and the pioud loids whose honours wcic of oldci date, 
and encleavouicd to icconcilc them, loi the sake of the peaceful 
succession of his son and the tranquillity ol Enghuido 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

INGIAND UNDER EDWARD IHE FILTH 

The late King’s eldest son, the Piince of Wales, called Edward 
aftci him, was only thirteen years of age at his father’s death He 
was at Ludlow Castle with his uncle, the Earl of Rivers The 
prince’s biothei, the Duke of York, only eleven yeais of age, was 
in London with his mother Ihe boldest, most crafty, and most 
dieaded nobleman m England at that time was their uncle 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and eveiybody wondeicd how the 
two pool boys would faie with such an uncle for a fiiend or a foe 

The Queen, then mother, being evceedingly uneasy about this, 
w^as anxious that instructions should be sent to Lord Ri\ers to 
raise an army to escort the young King safely to London But, 
Loid^Hastings, who was of the Couit party opposed to the Wood- 
villes, and who disliked the thought of giving them that power, 
aigued against the proposal, and obliged the Queen to be satisfied 
with an escort of twm thousand hoise The Duke of Gloucester 
did nothing, at first, to justify suspicion He came from Scotland 
(where he was commanding an aimy) to Yoik, and was thcie the 
fiist to swear allegiance to his nephew^ He then wrote a condoling 
Icttci to the Queen-Mother, and set off to be present at the 
coronation in London 

No\v, the 30ung King, journeying towaids London too, with 
Loid Rivers and Lord Gray, came to Stony Stratford, as his uncle 
came to Northampton, about ten miles distant, and when those 
two lords heard that the Duke of Gloucester was so neai, they 
pioposed to the young King that they should go back and greet 
hill in his name The boy being very willing that they should do 
so, they lode off and were receded with .great friendliness, and 
asked by the Duke of Gloucester to stay and dine with him In 
the evening, while they w^eie meriy togethei, up came the Duke of 
Buckingham with tin ee hundred lioisemen, and next moining the 
two lords and the two dukes, and the three bundled horsemen, 
rode awny togethei to rejoin the King Just as they weie cnteiing 
Stony Stratfoid, the Duke of Gloucester, checking his hoise, turned 
suddenly on th« two loids, chaiged them w-ith alienating fiom him 
the affections of his sweet nephew^, and caused them to be arrested 
by the three hundred hoi semen and taken back Then, he and 
the Duke of Buckingham w^ent straight to the King (whom they 
had now in their powder), to whom they made a show of kneeling 
down, and offeiing gieat love and submission, and then they 
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oulered his attendants to disperse, and took him, alone with them, 
to Noithampton 

A few days afteiwaids they conducted him to London, and 
lodged him m the Bishop’s Palace But, he did not remain theie 
long, foi, the Duke of Buckingham with a tender face made a 
speech expressing how anxious he was for the Royal boy’s safety, 
and how much safei he would be in the Toivcr until his coronation, 
tlian he could be anyivhcie else So, to the Tower he was taken, 
\C!y caiefully, and the Duke of Gloucestei was named Piotector 
of the State 

Although Gloucester had pioceedcd thus far with a very smooth 
countenance — and although he w^as a clever man, fair of speech, 
and not ill-looking, in spite of one of his shoulders being something 
highci than the othci— and although he had come into the City 
iidmg baie-headcd at the King’s side, and looking vciy fond of 
him — he had made the King’s mother more uneasy yet , and when 
the Royal boy was taken to the Toivei, she became so alarmed 
that she look sanctuary m Westminster with her five daughters 
Nor did she do this without reason, for, the Duke of Gloucester, 
finding that the lords who were opposed to the Woodville family 
wcic faithful to the young King neveitheless, quickly resolved to 
stiikc a blow" foi himself Accordingly, wdiile those lords met in 
councjl at the Towci, lie and those who were in his mteiest met 
in scpaiatc council at his own lesidence, Ciosby Palace, m Bishops- 
gaic Slicct Being at last quite picpaied, he one day appealed 
unexpectedly at the council in the Tow^ei, and appealed to be vciy 
jocular and meiry Pic was particulaily gay with the Bishop of 
Ely piaising the straw beriies that giew in his garden on Holborn 
PIill, and asking him to have some gathered that he might eat 
them at dinner The Bishop, quite pioud of ths honour, sent one 
of his men to fetch some , and the Duke, still very jocular and 
gay, w"cnt out, and the council all said wdiat a very agiceable duke 
he was > In a little time, howwci, he came back quite alteied — 
not at all joculai — fiowanng and ficicc — and suddenly said, — 
‘What do those peisons dcseive who have compassed my destiuc- 
tion, I being the King’s lawful, as well as natuial, protcctoi ?’ 

lo this stiange question, Loid Blastings replied, that they 
descived d^ath, wdiosoevei they were 

‘Then,’ slid the Duke, ‘I tell you that they aie that sorceitss 
my brother’s wife , ’ meaning the Queen ‘ and that othci sorceress, 
Jane Shore Who, hy wutchciaft, have wilhcied-my body, and 
caused my aim to shimk as I now sbow^ you ’ 

He then pulled up bis sleeve and showed them his aim, w^hich 
was shi unken, it is true, but which had been so, as they all \ery 
well knew, from the hour of his bath 

Jane Shorcj being then the lover of Lord Hastings, as she had 
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formerly been of the late King, that loid knew that he himself ^^as 
attacked. So, he said, in some confusion, ‘ Certainly, my Lord, if 
they have done this, they be worthy of punishment ^ 

‘If?’ said the Duke of Gloucester, ‘do you talk to me of ifs? 
I tell you that they have so done, and I v ill make it good upon 
thy body, thou traitoi t ’ 

With that, he struck the table a great blow with his fist This 
vas a signal to some of his people outside to cry ‘Tieason'’ 
They immediately did so, and theie ^\as a rush into the chamber 
of so many armed men that it was filled in a moment 

‘ Fust,’ said the Duke of Gloucestei to Lord Hastings, ‘ I aircst 
thee, tiailor * And let him,’ he added to the armed men uho took 
him, ‘have a piicst at once, foi by St Paul I will not dine until I 
have seen his head ofi > ’ 

Loid Hastings vas huiiied to the gieen by the Towei chapel, 
and theie beheaded on a log of wood that happened to be lying 
on the ground Then, the Duke dined vith a good appetite, and 
after dmnei summoning the principal citizens to attend him, told 
then'^that Loid Hastings and the rest had designed to muidei both 
himself and the Duke of Buckingham, who stood by his side, if he 
had not providentially discovered their design He lequested them 
to be so obliging as to mfoim their fellow-citizens of the tiuth of 
what he said, and issued a pioclamation (piepared and neatly 
copied out bcfoichand) to the same effect 

On the same day that the Duke did these things m the Tower, 
Sii Richaid Ratchtfe, the boldest and most undaunted of his men, 
went dovn to Pontefiact, aiiested Lord Rivcis, Loid Gray, and 
t\\ 0 other gentlemen , and publicly executed them on the scaffold, 
without any tiial, foi having intended the Duke’s death Ihree 
days afterwards the Duke, not to lose time, went dovn the river 
to Westminster m his baige, attended by diveis bishops, loids, and 
soldieis, and demanded that the Queen should deliver her second 
son, the Duke of York, into his safe keeping The Queen, being 
obliged to comply, resigned the child after she had wept over him , 
and Richaid of Gloucester placed him with his bi other in the 
Towci Then, he seized Jane Shore, and, because she had been 
the lovei of the late King, confiscated hei piopeity, and got hci 
sentenced to do public penance m the sticets by talking in a 
scanty chess, v ith bare feet, and cairying a lighted candle, to St 
Paul’s Cathedial, thiough the most ciowdcd pait of the City 

Flavmg now*all things ready foi his own advancement, he caused 
a fiiai to preach a seimon at the cross which stood m fiont of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, in wdiich he dw^elt upon the piofligate manneis 
of the late King, and upon the late shame of Jane Shore, and 
hinted that the princes wcie not his childicn ‘Wheieas, good 
people,’ said the fiiai, whose name w^as Shaw, ‘my Loid the 
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Piolcctor, the noble Duke of Gloiicestei, that sweet prince, the 
pattern of all the noblest virtues, is the perfect image and express 
likeness of his father ’ There had been a little plot between the 
Duke and the friai, that the Duke should appeal m the crowd at 
this moment, when it was expected that the people would ciy 
‘Long live King Richaid ' ’ But, either through the fiiar saying 
the woids too soon, or thiough the Duke’s coming too late, the 
Duke and the words did not come together, and the people only 
laughed, and the fiiai sneaked off ashamed 

The ])iike of Buckingham was a liettei hand at such business 
than the fiiar, so he went to the Guildhall the next day, and 
addicsscd the citizens in the Lord Piotcctor’s behalf A few duty 
men, who had been lined and stationed theie for the purpose, 
ciying when he had done, ‘God save King Richard’’ he made 
them a gieat bowg and thanked them wuth all his heait Next day, 
to make an end of it, he went with the mayor and some lords and 
citizens to Bayaid Castle, by the iivei, wdieie Richaid then was, 
and lead an addicss, humbly Lnticatin<$ him to accept the Crown 
of England Richaid, wdio looked down upon llicm ouUof a 
window and pieteiided to be m gicat uneasiness and alaim, assured 
tliem there wms nothing he desiied less, and that his deep affection 
foi his nephew^s foibade him to think of it 1 o this the Duke of 
Buckingham replied, with pictcndcd warmth, that the fice people of 
England w^ould never submit to his nephew^’s lulc, and that if 
Richaid, who wxas the lawful hen, refused the Ciown, why then 
they must find some one else to wcai it 1 he Duke of Gloucester 
returned, that since he used that stiong language, it became his 
painful cluty to think no moie of himself, and to accept the Crown 
Upon that, the people cheered and dispersed , and the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Duke of Buckingham passed a pleasant evening, 
talking over the play they had just acted with so much success, and 
every word of which they had picpared together 


CHAPTER XKY 

INGfAND UNDJ'R RR HAKI) IHF JHIKD 

King Richard xhe Third was up betimes m tl>c moinmg, and 
went to Wcstmmstci Flail In the Flail w^as a miible seat, upon 
which he sat himself down between two great noblemen, and told 
the people that he began the new reign m that place, because the 
first duty of a sovereign was to administci the law^ equally to all, 
and to maintain lustice. He then mounted his hoi sc and rode 
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back to the City, where he was received by the clergy and the 
ciowd as if he really had a right to the throne, and really were a 
just man The clergy and the crowd must have been rather 
ashamed of themsehes in secret, I think, for being such poor- 
spirited knaves 

The new King and his Queen were soon ci owned with a great 
deal of show and noise, which the people liked very much , and 
then the King set forth on a royal progicss through his dominions 
He was crowned a second time at York, in older that the people 
might have show^ and noise enough, and wherever he went was 
received wutn shouts of rejoicing — from a good many people of 
strong lungs, who w^ere paid to strain then throats in crying, ^ God 
save King Richard i ’ The plan w^as so successful that I am told it 
has been imitated since, by other usurpers, in other pi ogi esses 
through other dominions 

While he was on this journey, King Richard stayed a week at 
Warwick And from Warwick he sent instructions home foi one of 
the wuckedest murders that ever w^as done — the murdci of the two 
youiig piinces, his nephews, who w^ere shut up in the Towxi of 
I.ondon 

Sir Robert Biackenbury w\is at that time Governoi of the Towci 
To him, by the hands of a messenger named John Grfen, did 
King Richaid send a letter, oideiing him by some means to put the 
two young princes to death But Sir Robeit — I hope because he 
had chilclicn of his own, and loved them — sent John Giecn back 
again, riding and spuiring along the dusty roads, with the answci 
that he could not do so hoirible a piece of work The King, 
having fiowmngly considered a little, called to him Sir Jamj s 
Tyrrel, his master of the horse, and to him gave authority to take 
command of the Tow'er, whenever he would, foi twenty-four hours, 
and to keep all the keys of the Towei during that space of time 
Tyirel, well knowmig what wms wanted, looked about him for tw^o 
hardened ruffians, and chose John Dighion, one of his own 
glooms, and Mills Foresl, who was a muLdeier by trade Having 
secured these two assistants, he went, upon a day in August, to the 
Towel, showed his authority from the King, took the command for 
foiii-and-tw^enty houis, and obtained possession of the keys And 
when the black night came, he w^ent creeping, creeping, like a guilty 
villain as he was, up the daik, stone wunding staiis, and along the 
daik stone passages, until he came to the dooi of the room wdieic 
the two young piinces, having said then praycis, lay fast asleep, 
clasped in each othei’s arms And while he watched and listened 
at the dooi, he sent m those evil demons, John Dighton and Miles 
Foiest, who smotheied the tw^o piinces with the bed and pillows, 
and ciiiied their bodies down the staiis, and buiied them under a 
great heap of stones at the staiicase foot And when the clay came, 
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he gave up the command of the Towei, and lestored the Leys, and 
huriied a^v^ay without once looking behind him^ and Sii Robeit 
Biackenbuiy went with fcai and sadness to the princes’ loom, and 
found the princes gone foi evei 

You know, thiougli all this histoiy, how true it is that tiaitors are 
never true, and you will not be surprised to leain that the Duke of 
Buckingham soon turned against King Richard, and joined a great 
conspiiacy that was formed to dethrone him, and to place the crown 
upon Its rightful ownei’s head Richaid had meant to keep the 
murder secret , but when he heard thiough his spies that this 
con:>puacy existed, and that many loids and gentlemen diank in 
secret to the healths of the two young princes in the Towci, he 
made it known that they ^\ere dead The conspiratois, though 
thwarted for a moment, soon resolved to set up for the ciowii 
against the muiderous Ricbaid, Henry Eail of Richmond, giandson 
of Catheiine that widow of Hemy the Fifth who mauied Owen 
Tudoi And as Ileniy was of the house of T.ancaslcr, they 
pioposed that he should many the Pimccss Lli/alxth, the eldest 
daughtci of the late King, now the hciicss of tlic house of York, 
and thus by uniting the aval families put an end to the fatal iiais of 
the Red and White Roses All being settled, n tmm t\as appointed 
foi Ileniy to come ovei fioin Biittany, and foi a gicat using against 
Ricbaid to take place in scveial pails ot Lngland at the same houi 
On a ceitaui day, tlieietoic, m Octoliei, the levolt took place, but 
unsuccessfully Richaid was j^iepaied, Heniy was dinen back at 
sea by a stoim, his folio \\eis m England weic dispeised, and the 
Duke of Buckingham was taken, and at once beheaded in the 
mai Let-place at Salisbuiy 

The time of his success was a good time, Richard thought, for 
summoning a Paihament and getting some money So, a Pailia- 
nient was called, and it flatteied and fawned upon him as much as 
he could possibly de:.ue, and dcelaied him to be the iiglilful King 
of England, and his only son Edwaid, then eleven ycais of age, the 
nc\t hen to the thione 

Richaid knew full well that, lei the Pailiamcut say vIuU it voulcl, 
the Princess Eli/abelli was icmembeied by people as the heiiess of 
the house of York, and having accuiate inloimation licsidcs, of its 
being designed by the conspiiatois to many hei to Hemy of 
Richmond, he felt that it w oiild much stiengthcn Inm and weaken 
them, to be licfoieliand with them, and many hci to Ins son With 
this view he went to the Sanctuaiy at 'Westminstei, i^vhere the late 
King’s Mdow and hci daughtci still \\eie, and besought them to 
come to Coml wheie (he swoic by anything and eveiythmg) they 
should be safely and honourably cntei tamed They came, accord- 
ingly, but had scaiccly been at Couit a month his son died 
suddenly — oi was poisoned — and his plan ^^as ciushcd to pieces 
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In this extremity, King Richaid, always active, thought, ‘I must 
make anothei plan ' And he made the plan of mai lying the 
Pimcess Elizabeth himself, although she was his niece There was 
one difficulty in the nay his wife, the Queen Anne, was alive 
Put, he knew^ (remembering his nephews) how to remove that 
obstacle, and he made love to the Princess Elizabeth, telling hci he 
felt perfectly confident that the Queen would die in February The 
Piincess wus not a very scrupulous young lady, for, instead of 
1 ejecting the murderer of her biotheis wath scoin and haticd, she 
openly dcclaied she loved him dcaily, and, when Fcbiuaiy came 
and the Queen did not die, she expicssed her impatient opinion 
that she w'as too long about it Hoivever, King Richaid was not 
so fai out in his picdiction, but that she died in March — he took 
good caie of that — and then this precious pair hoped to bcmairied 
But they were disappointed, for the idea of such a maiiiage w^as so 
unpopular in the country, that the King’s chief counsellors, Ratci iffe 
and Catesby, would by no means undertake to propose it, and the 
King was even obliged to declare in public that he had nevei thought 
of such a thing 

He w’-as, by this time, dieaded and hated by all classes of his 
subjects His nobles deseited every day to Heniy’s side, he daied 
not call anothei Parliament, lest his crimes should be denounced 
theie, and foi w^ant of money, he was obliged to get Benevolences 
from the citizens, which exasperated them all against him It w^as 
said too, that, being stricken by his conscience, he dreamed fnghtful 
di earns, and started up in the mght-time, wild with ten 01 and 
icmorse i\ctive to the last, thiough all this, he issued vigoious 
pioclamations against Hemy of Richmond and all his follow eis, 
when he heard that they w^ere coming against him wuth a Fleet fiora 
France, and took the field as ficice and savage as a wild boai — the 
animal repiesented on his shield 

Plemy of Richmond landed wath six thousand men at Milford 
Haven, and came on against King Richaid, then encamped at 
Leicester with an aimy twice as great, through North Wales On 
Bos \\ 01th Pbeld the two armies met, and Richard, looking along 
Plemy’s ranks, and seeing them ciow'ded wuth the English nobles 
wdio had abandoned him, turned pale wfficn he beheld the powciful 
I.ord Stanley and his son (whom he had tried haid to retain) among 
them But, he was as biave as he was wucked, and plunged into 
the thickest of the fight He wvis riding hithei and thither, laying 
about him m 'Till dnections, wffien he observed the Eail of Noith- 
umberland — one of his few great allies — to stand inactive, and the 
main body of his troops to hesitate At the same moment, his 
desperate glance caught Plenry of Richmond among a little gioup 
of his knights Riding haid at him, and crying ‘Tieasont’ he 
lulled his standaid-bearei, fieicely unhorsed another gentleman, and 
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aimed a powerful stroke at Henry himself, to cut him down But, 
Sir William Stanley parried it as it fell, and before Richard 
could laise his arm again, he was borne down in a press of 
numbcis, iinhoised, and killed Loid Stanley picked up the crown, 
all bruised and trampled, and stained with blood, and put it upon 
Richmond’s head, amid loud and lejoicing cries of ‘Long live 
King Homy ’ ’ 

That night, a hoise was led up to the church of the Grey Friais 
at Leicester , across whose back was tied, like some worthless sack, 
a naked body brought there for burial It was the body of the last 
of the Plantagenet line. King Richaid the Thud, usuiper and 
nuirdeicr, slam at the battle of Bosworth Field in the thiity-second 
year of his age, after a leign of two years 


CHAPTER XXVI 

I'NGI \ND UNDJlR IIFNRY IHt Sl^VFNfH 

King TIi-nry iiii- Sfyi-nhi did not turn out to be as fine a fellow 
as the nobility and people hoped, m the fust joy of then delivei- 
ance fiom Richard the Ihird lie was vciy cold, crafty, and cal- 
culating, and would do almost anything foi money Fie possessed 
considerable ability, but his chief merit appears to have been that 
he was not cruel when there was nothing to be got by it 

The new King had promised the nobles who had espoused his 
cause that he would marry the Princess Elizabeth The first thing 
he did, was, to diiect her to be lemoved from the castle of Shcritt 
Flutton m Yoikshire, where Richard had placed her, and lestored 
to the caie of hei mothei in London The young Earl of Warwick, 
Edwaid Plantagenet, son and heir of the late l)uke of Clarence, 
had been kept a piisoner m the same old Yoikshire Castle wath 
hei This boy, wdio was now fifteen, the new King placed in the 
lower for safety Then he came to London m great state, and 
gratified the people with a fine piocession, on which kind of show 
he often vciy much relied for keeping them m good humour The 
sports and feasts which took place were followed by a teirible fevei, 
called the Sw^eatmg Sickness , of which great numbers of people 
died Lord Mayois and Aldeimen are thought to"" have suflered 
most from it, whethei, because they wxre m the habit of over- 
eating themselves, or because they were very jealous of picscivmg 
filth and nuisances m the City (as they have been since), I don’t 
know^ 

The King’s coionation was postponed on account of the gcneial 
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ill-health, and he aftci wards defen ed his marriage, as if he were 
not very anxious that it should take place and, even after that, 
tlefeired the Queen’s coronation so long that he ga’ve offence to the 
York paity However, he set these things light m the end, by 
hanging some men and seizing on the rich possessions of others ^ by 
granting moie popular pardons to the followers of the late Ring 
than could, at first, be got from him , and, by employing about his 
Couit, some \ciy scrupulous persons who had been employed m 
the pre\ious reign 

As this reign vas pimcipally remaikable foi t^\o very curious im- 
postures which have become famous in history, we will make those 
tw 0 stories its principal feature 

There was a priest at Oxford of the name of Simons, who had 
for a pupil a handsome boy named Lambert Simnel, the son of a 
baker Partly to gratify his own ambitious ends, and partly to 
cairy out the designs of a secret party formed against the King, 
this priest declared that his pupil, the boy, was no other than the 
young Eail of Warwick, who (as everybody might have knowm) 
wns^safely locked up m the lower of London The piiest and 
the boy went ovei to Ireland, and, at Dublin, enlisted in then 
cause all lanks of the people who seem to have been generous 
enough, but exceedingly irrational Ihe Eail of Kildaie, the 
governor of Ireland, declared that he believed the boy to be what 
the priest represented , and the boy, who had been well tutored by 
the priest, told them such things of his childhood, and gate them 
so many descriptions of the Royal Family, that they were per- 
petually shouting and hurrahing, and drinking his health, and 
making all kinds of noisy and thirsty demonstrations, to express 
their belief m him Nor w^as this feeling confined to Ireland alone, 
for the Earl of Lincoln — whom the late usurper had named as his 
successor — w^ent over to the young Pictender, and, after holding 
a secret correspondence with the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy — 
the sister of Edward the Fourth, who detested the present King 
and all his lace — sailed to Dubliir with^two thousand German 
soldiers of her providing In this promising state of the boy’s 
fortunes, he wms crowned there, with a ciown taken off the head of 
a statue of the Virgin Mary, and was then, according to the lush 
custom of those days, carried home on the shoulders of a big 
chieftain possessing a great deal more strength than sense Father 
Simons, you may be sure, w'as mighty busy at the coronation 

Ten days afterwards, the Germans, and the Irish, and the priest, 
and the boy, and the Earl of Lincoln, all landed in Lancashire to 
invade England The King, who had good intelligence of their 
movements, set up his standard at Nottingham, where vast numbeis 
resoited to him every day , w^hile the Earl of Lincoln could gam 
but very few With his small force he tried to make for the towar 
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of Newark, but the Kind’s array getting between him and that 
place, he had no choice but to risk a battle at Stoke It soon 
ended m the complete destiuction of the Pretendei’s forces, one 
lialf of whom were killed , among them, the Earl himself The 
priest and the bakei’s boy were taken piisoners The pnest, after 
confessing the tuck, was shut up in piison, wheie he afterwaids died 
—suddenly perhaps Ihe boy Mas taken into the King’s kitchen 
and made a Imnspit He was aftci wards raised to the station of 
one of the King’s falconeis , and so ended this strange imposition. 

llieic seems icason to suspect that the Dowager Queen — always 
a lestlcss and busy woman — had had some shaic in tutoring the 
baked s son The King was veiy angry with hei, whether or no 
He seized upon her property, and shut her up m a convent at 
Beimondsey 

One might suppose that the end of this stoiy would have put the 
Irish people on their guard , but they were quite leady to receive 
a second impostor, as they had leceived the fust, and that same 
troublesome Duchess of Burgundy soon give them the oppoitunity 
All of a sudden thcie appealed at Coik, in a vessel arm mg '^lom 
Portugal, a young man of cvccllent abilities, of very handsome 
appearance and most winning manners, who declaied himself to be 
Richard, ]3uke of York, the second son of King Edward the 
hourth H),’ said some, even of those ready Iiish bchcveis, ‘but 
surely that young Pnnee was muideied by his uncle m the Tower ' ’ 
— ‘ It supposed so,’ said the engaging young man , ‘ and my 
brother killed m that gloomy prison , but I escaped— it don’t 
mattei how, at present — and have been wandenng about the w^oild 
for seven long yeais ’ This explanation being quite satisfactoiy to 
numbeis of the Irish people, they began again to shout and to hurrah, 
and to dunk his health, and to make the noisy and thiisty demon- 
strations all ovei again And the big chieftain in Dublin began to 
look out for aiiothei coronation, and another young King to be 
earned home on his back 

Now, King Henry being then on bad terms with luancc, the 
French King, Chailes the Eighth, saw that, by pietendmg to believe 
m the handsome young man, he could tiouble his enemy soicly. 
So, he invited him over to the lucnch Couit, and appointed him a 
l)ody-guaid, and treated him m all icspccts as if he leally weie the 
Duke of York Peace, howwci, being soon concluded between 
the two Kings, the pietendcd Duke was turned adrift, andwandeied 
foi piotection to the Duchess of Buigundy She, afLci feigning to 
inqune into the icality of his claims, declared him to be the veiy 
picture of hei dear departed lirotlier, ga\e him a body-guaid at 
her Couit, of tliiity halbeidiers , and called him by the sounding 
name of the White Rose of England 

The leading mcmbeis of the White Rose party in England sent 
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ovci an agent, named Sir Robcit Clifford, to asceitain whcthci the 
White Rose’s claims weic good the King also sent over his agents 
to inquire into the Rose’s history The White Roses declared the 
young man to be ically the Duke of York^ the King declaied him 
to be PiRKiN Warbeck, the son of a merchant of the city of 
Tournay, who had acquired his knowledge of England, its language 
and manners, from the English merchants who traded in Flanders , 
It was also stated by the Royal agents that he had been in the 
service of Lady Biompton, the \Mfe of an exiled English noble- 
man, and that the Duchess of Burgundy had caused him to be 
tiained and taught, expressly foi this deception The King then 
lequiied the Archduke Philip — who was the sovereign of Burgundy 
— to banish this new Pietendei, 01 to deliver him up, but, as the 
Archduke leplied that he could not control the Duchess in her 
own land, the King, in levenge, took the market of English cloth 
away from Antwerp, and prevented all commercial mtercomse 
between the two countries 

He also, by aits and bribes, p^e^ ailed on Sii Robert Chffoid to 
betray his employers, and he denouncing several famous English 
noblemen as being secietly the friends of Perkin Warbeck, the King 
had thiee of the foremost executed at once Whether he pardoned 
the lemamdei because they wcie poor, I do not know", but it is 
only too probable that he icfused to paidon one famous nobleman 
against wdiom the same Clifford soon afterwmids informed separately, 
because he was iich This was no other than Sii William Stanley, 
who had saved the King’s life at the battle of Boswoiih Ineld It 
IS very doubtful wdiethei his treason amounted to much moic than 
his having said, that if he were suic the young man was the Duke 
of Yoik, he would not take aims against him Whatever he had 
done he admitted, like an honourable spirit, and he lost his head 
for it, and the covetous King gamed all his w ealth 

Peikin Warbeck kept quiet for three yeais , but, as the Flemings 
began to complain heavily of the loss of their trade by the stoppage 
of the Antwerp market on his account, aivd as it w"as not unlikely 
that they might even go so far as to take his life, 01 give him iij), 
he found it necessary to do something Accoidingly he made a 
desperate sally, and landed, with only a few bundled men, on the 
coast of Deal But he was soon glad to get back to the place from 
whence he came , for the couiitiy people rose against his follow^ers, 
killed a gieat many, and took a bundled and fifty piisoneis * who 
weie all cliivem to London, tied together with ropes, like a team 
of catt’e Every one of them was hanged on some pait oi other 
of the sea-shore, in oidei, that if any more men should come over 
with Perkin 'Warbeck, they might sec the bodies as a w^arning befoie 
they landed 

Then the waiy King, by making a treaty of commerce with the 
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Flemings, drove Pcikin \Faibcck out of that country, and, by 
completely gaining over the Irish to his side, depiived him of that 
asylum too He v andercd away to Scotland, and told his story at 
that Couit King James the Fourth of Scotland, who was no fiiend 
to King Henry, and had no reason to be (for King Flenry had 
])iibecl his Scotch loids to betray him moie than once; but had 
never succeeded m his plots), gave him a gieat reception, called 
him his cousin, and gave him in maiiiagc the Lady Catherine 
G 01 don, a beautiful and chaiming cieaturc related to the royal 
house of Stuart 

Alarmed by this successful reappeaiancc of the Pretender, the 
King still under mined, and bought, and bribed, and kept his doings 
and Peikin Waibeck’s story in the dark, when he miglit, one w'^ould 
imagine, have rendered the matter cleai to all England But, for 
all this bribing of the Scotch lords at the Scotch King’s Couit, he 
could not procure the Pretender to be delivered up to him James, 
though not very particular m many respects, would not betray him, 
and the ever-busy Duchess of Burgundy so provided him with aims, 
and good soldiers, and with money besides, that he had S(?^on a 
little aimy of fifteen hundred men of various nations With these, 
and aided by the Scottish King in peison, he crossed the border 
into England, and made a proelamation to the people, in which 
he called the King ‘ Henry d udor , ’ offcied large rewards to any 
who should lake or distress him, and announced himself as King 
Richard the houith come to receive the homage of his faithful 
subjects Ills faithful subjects, howevei, caiect nothing foi him, 
and hated his faithful troops who, being of different nations, 
quauelled also among themselves Worse than this, if w^oisc waTc 
possible, they began to plunder the country, upon which the White 
Rose said, that he would rather lose his rights, than gam them 
through the miseiies of the English people The Scottish King 
made a jest of his scruples, but they and their whole force w^ent 
back again without fighting a battle 

The woist conseciuence of this attempt was, that a using took 
place among the people of Cornwall, who considticd themselves 
too heavily taxed to meet the eliarges of the expected w’’ai Stimu- 
lated by idammoek, a lawyei, and Joseph, a blacksmith, and joined 
by Loid Aiidley and some other country gentlemen, they marched 
on all the way to Deptford Bridge, wheic they fought a battle with 
the King’s aimy They were defeated— though the Cornish men 
fought wath great bravery — and the lord was beh^^ided, and the 
law)er and the blacksmith were hanged, cliawn, and cpiaitcied, 
lire rest were pardoned Ihe King, who believed every man to 
be as avaricious as himself, and thought that money could Settle 
anything, allowed them to make bargains for then hbeily wath the 
soldicis who had taken them 
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Peikm Waibeck, doomed to \\ander up and down, and never to 
find rest anywhere — a sad fate almost a sufficient punishment for 
an imposture, which he seems in time to ha\e half behe\ed himself 
— lost his Scottish refuge through a truce being made betw^een the 
twm Kings , and found himself, once more, without a country befoie 
him ln^Yhlch he could lay his head Rut James (ahvays honomable 
and tiue to him, alike when he melted down his plate, and even the 
great gold chain he had been used to w^eai, to pay soldiers m bis 
cause , and now, wdien that cause w^'as lost and hopeless) did not 
conclude the tieaty, until he had safely departed out of the Scottish 
dominions He, aixi his beautiful wife, who was faithful to him 
under all reverses, and left hei state and home to follow his poor 
foitunes, were put aboard ship with everything ntcessaiy for then 
comfort and protection, and sailed for Ireland 

But, the Irish people had had enough of counterfeit Eails of 
Warwick and Dukes of York, foi one wffiile; and would give the 
White Rose no aid So, the Yhite Rose — encnclcd by thoins 
indeed — resolved to go with his beautiful wife to Coinw^all as a 
foilo resource, and see wdiat might be made of the Cornish men, 
who had risen so valiantly a little w'hile before, and who had fought 
so biavely at Deptfoid Budge 

To Y hitsand Bay, in Coinwall, accordingly, came Pcikm Waibeck 
and his wife , and the lovel} lady he shut up for safety m the Castle 
of St Michael’s Mount, and then marched into Devonshiie at the 
head of three thousand Cormshmen Ihese weic incieased to &i\ 
thousand by the time of his ariival in E\eter , but, there the people 
made a stout resistance, and he w^ent on to Taunton, wffieie he came 
xii sight of the King’s aimy The stout Cormshmen, although they 
were few in numbei, and badly armed, were so bold, that they 
never thought of retreating, but bravely looked foiwaid to a battle 
on the nionow Unhappily for them, the man w'ho was possessed 
of so many engaging qualities, and who alti acted so many people 
to his side wffien he had nothing else with which to tempt them, 
was not as brave as they In the night, v^ihen the tw^o armies lay 
opposite to each other, he mounted a swuft horse and fled Wlien 
moimng dawmed, the poor confiding Cornish men, discovcimg 
that they had no leadci, suiiendeied to the King’s power Some 
of them were hanged, and the lest were pardoned and went 
miserably home 

Before the King puisucd Peikm Warbeck to the sanctuary ot 
Beaulieu m the^New^ Foiest, wffiere it was soon known that he had 
taken refuge, he sent a body of hoi semen to St Michael’s Mount, 
to seize his wife She w^as soon taken and brought as a captive 
before the King But she w^as so beautiful, and so good, and so 
devoted to the man in whom she believed, that the King regarded 
her with compassion treated her with great lespect, and placed her 
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at Comtj near the Queen’s peison And many ycais after Perkin 
Warbeck was no moie, and when his strange stoiy had become like 
a nurseiy tale, she was called the White Rose, by the people, in 
remembrance of her beauty 

The sanctuary at Beaulieu was soon sunounded by the King’s 
men, and the King, pursuing his usual dark, artful ’ways, sent pie- 
tended fi lends to Perkin Waibeck to peisuade him to come out and 
suiicndci himself This he soon did, the King haung taken a 
good look at the man of whom he had heaid so much — from behind 
a scicen — directed him to be well mounted, and to ride behind him 
at a little distance, guaided, but not bound in any \\ay So they 
enteicd London with the King’s favouiite show — a pioccssion, and 
some of the people hooted as the Pretendei lode slo\*vly thiough 
the stieets to the Towei , but the greater part \veie quiet, and veiy 
curious to see him Fiom the Towei, he was taken to the Palace 
at Wcstminstci, and theic lodged like a gentleman, though closely 
watched He was examined eveiy now and then as to his impos- 
true , but the King was so secret in all he did, that even then he 
gave it a consequence, ^^hlch it cannot be supposed to ha'^'^e in 
Itself deserved 

At last Perkin Warbcck ran away, and took refuge in another 
sancluaiy near Richmond in Suriey From this he was again pci- 
suaded to dclivei himself up , and, being conveyed to London, he 
stood in the stocks foi a whole day, outside 'Westminstei Flail, and 
theic mad a papei purpoiting to be his full confession, and iclating 
his hi stoiy as the King’s agents had originally desciibed it He 
was then shut up in the Towner again, m the company of the Earl 
of Warwick, wdio had now been theie foi fourteen years evei 
since his removal out of Yoikshire, except when the King had had 
him at Couit, and had shown him to the people, to prove the 
imposture of the Baker’s boy It is but too piobable, w^hen w^e 
considei the ciafty character of Henry the Sc\entb, that these two 
weic brought togethei for a cruel pm pose A plot w^as soon dis- 
covcicd between them ^and the kecpcis, to muzder the Governor, 
gel possession of the keys, and proclaim Pcikm Waibcck as King 
Richaid the Fouith That there w^as some such plot, is likely, 
that they were tempted into it, is at least as likely , that the imloi- 
tunate Isail of Waiwick — last male of the Planlageiict line — was 
too unused to the world, and too ignoiant and simple to know 
much about it, whatever it was, is peifectly ccitain, and that it 
was the King’s inteicst to get rid of him, is no les^s so lie w^as 
beheaded on Tower Hill, and Peikin Warbcck w'as hanged at 
Tyburn 

Such was the end of the pietended Duke of York, whose shadowy 
histoiy was made more shadowy — and c\er will be — by the mys- 
tery and craft of the King If he had turned his gicat natural 
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advantages to a moie honest account, he might have lived a happy 
and respected life, even in those days But he died upon a gallows 
at Tyburn, leaving the Scottish lady, who had loved him so well, 
kindly protected at the Queen’s Court After some time she forgot 
hei old loves and troubles, as many people do with Time’s merciful 
assistance, and mairied a Welsh gentleman Hci second husband, 
Sir Matihew Cradoc, moie honest and moie happy than her hist, 
lies beside hei in a tomb in the old church of Swansea 

Ihe ill-blood betA\ecn Fiance and England in this reign, aiose 
out of the continued plotting of the Duchess of Burgundy, and 
disputes respecting the affaiis of Biiltany Ihe King feigned to be 
\ciy patiiotic, indignant, and wailike_, but he alwa}S contiived so 
as never to make var in leality, and ah^a}s to make money His 
taxation of the people, on pietence of var with Fiance, involved, 
at one time, a very dangerous insuiiection, headed by Sir John 
Egiemont, and a common man called John X Chambre But it 
was subdued by the royal forces, under the command of the Earl of 
Surrey The laiighted John escaped to the Duchess of Burgundy, 
who ivas ever icady to receive any one who gave the King tiouble, 
and the plain John \vas hanged at York, m the midst of a number 
of his men, but on a much higher gibbet, as being a greater tiaiton 
Hung high or hung low , how ever, hanging is much the same to the 
person hung 

Within a year after her marriage, the Queen had given biith to 
a son, wdio w^as called Pi nice Aithui, in remembiance of the old 
Biitish pimce of lomance and stoiy, and who, when all these 
events had happened, being then m his fifteenth year, was married 
to Caiherinf, the daugliter of the Spanish monaich, wuth gieat 
lejoicings and biight piospects, but m a very few^ months he 
sickened and died As soon as the King had iccoveicd fioni his 
giief, he thought it a pity that the foitune of the Spanish Princess, 
amounting to two hundred thousand crowns, should go out of the 
family, and theiefoie arranged that the young widow should many 
his second son Henry, then twelve yeais of age, when he too 
should be fifteen There weie objections to this maniage on the 
part of the cleigy , but, as the infallible Pope was gamed ovei, and, 
as he be right, that settled the business fox the time Ihe 
King’s eldest daughtei was provided for, and a long couise of dis- 
tuibance was consideied to be set at rest, by hei being manied to 
the Scottish King 

And now the Queen died When the King had got over that 
giief too, his mind once moie reverted to his darling money for 
consolation, and he thought of niarr}mg the Dowager Queen of 
Naples, who was immensely rich but, as it turned out not to be 
piacticable to gam the money howevei piacticable it might have 
been to gam the lady, he gave up the idea. He was not so fond 
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of hci but that he soon pioposed to many the Dowager Duchess of 
Savoy ^ and, soon afterwards, the widow of the King of Castile, 
who was raving mad But he made a money-baigain instead, and 
man led neither 

The Duchess of Buigundy, among the other discontented people 
to wdiom she had given refuge, had sheltered Edmund de la Pot e 
(younger brother of that Earl of Lincoln who was killed at Stoke), 
now Eail of Suffolk The King had prevailed upon him to return 
to the mariiagc of Prince Aithur, but, he soon afterwards w^ent 
aw^ay again, and then the King, suspecting a conspiracy, lesoited 
to his favourite plan of sending him some treachcious fi lends, and 
buying of those scoundrels the secrets they disclosed or invented 
Some arrests and executions took place in consequence In the 
end, the King, on a promise of not taking his life, obtained posses- 
sion of the pel son of Edmund de la Pole, and shut him up m the 
Tower 

This w^as his last enemy If he had lived much longer he wDuld 
have made many moie among the people, by the giinding exaction 
to which he constantly exposed them, and by the tyrannical ar:ts of 
his two pi line favourites m all money-raising matters, Edmund 
IJ uDLi'Y and Richard Empson But Death — the enemy who is 
not to be bought off oi deceived, and on whom no money, and no 
tieachciy has any eifect — picscnted himself at this junctuie, and 
ended the King’s icign lie died of the gout, on the twenty-second 
ot Apiil, one thousand five hundred and nine, and m the fifty-thud 
yeai of his age, after reigning twcnt}-foui yeais, he was bulled in 
the beautiful Chapel of iVcstminstei Abbey, which he had himself 
founded, and which still bears his name 

It was in this reign that the great Chrisiophir Coiumbus, on 
behalf of Spain, discovcied what w^as then called Ihc New Woikl 
Great wondei, interest, and hope of w^ealth being awnkened in 
Isngland thereby, the King and the mci chants of London and 
Biistol fitted out an English expedition for fuither discoveries 
in the New Vfoild, ap.d entrusted it to Spbasiian Caboi, of 
Bristol, the son of a Venetian pilot there Pie was veiy successful 
m hib voyage, and gamed high icpiitation, both foi himself and 
England 
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CEIAPTER XXVII 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE EIGHTH, CALLED BLUFF KING HAL 
AND BURLY KING HARRY 

Part the First 

We now come to King Hcniy the Eighth, whom it has been too 
much the fashion to call ‘ Bluff King Hal,’ and ‘ Burly King Harry,’ 
and other line names , but whom I shall take the liberty to call, 
plainly, one of the most detestable \illains that ever diew breath 
You will be able to judge, long before we come to the end of his 
life, whether he deserves the character 

He w^as just eighteen years of age when he came to the throne 
People said he was handsome then , but I don’t believe it He 
was a% big, buily, noisy, small-eyed, large-faced, double-chmned, 
swmish-lookmg fellow in later life (as 'we know fiom the likenesses 
of him, painted by the famous Hans Holbein), and it is not easy 
to believe that so bad a character can ever have been veiled under 
a picpossessing appearance 

Pie was anxious to make himself popular, and the people, who 
had long disliked the late King, w^ere very willing to believe that 
he deserved to be so Pie w^as extremely fond of show and display, 
and so were they Therefore there was great rejoicing when he 
married the Princess Catherine, and when they were both crowmed 
And the King fought at tournaments and always came off victoiious 
' — for the courtiers took care of that — and there was a general out- 
cry that he was a wonderful man Empson, Dudley, and their 
supporters were accused of a \ariety of crimes they had never com- 
mitted, instead of the offences of w^hich they really had been guilty , 
and they were pilloried, and set upon horses-with their faces to the 
tails, and knocked about and beheaded, to the satisfaction of the 
people, and the enrichment of the Rling 

The Pope, so indefatigable in getting the world into trouble, had 
mixed himself up in a war on the continent of Europe, occasioned 
by the reigning Princes of little qiianelhng states in Italy having 
at vaiious times married into other Royal families, and so led to 
then claiming a® share in those petty Governments The King, 
who discoveied that he was veiy fond of the Pope, sent a herald 
to the Kmg of France, to say that he must not make war upon that 
holy personage, because he was the father of all Christians As the 
French King did not mind this lelationship m the least, and also 
refused to admit a claim King Henry made to certain lands in 

o 
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France, war was declared between the two countries Not to per- 
plex this story with an account of the tricks and designs of all the 
sovereigns who were engaged in it, it is enough to say that England 
made a blundering alliance with Spain, and got stupidly taken m by 
that country , which made its own terms with France when it could, 
and left England m the lurch Sir Edward Howard, a bold 
admiral, son of the Earl of Surrey, distinguished himself by his 
biavery against the French in this business , but, unfoitunately, he 
was more brave than wise, for, skimming into the Fiench harbour 
of Brest with only a few row-boats, he attempted (in revenge for 
the defeat and death of Sir Thomas Knyvett, another bold English 
admiial) to take some strong French ships, well defended with 
batteries of cannon The upshot was, that he was left on board of 
one of them (in consequence of its shooting away from his own boat), 
with not more than about a dozen men, and was thrown into the 
sea and drowned though not until he had taken from his breast 
his gold chain and gold whistle, which were the signs of his office, 
and had cast them into the sea to prevent their being made a boast 
of by the enemy Aftei this defeat — which was a gieat one, for Sir 
Edward Ho^\ard was a man of valoui and fame — the King took it 
into his head to invade Inance in person, first executing that 
dangerous Eail of Suffolk whom his father had left in the Tower, 
and appointing Queen Catherine to the charge of his kingdom in 
his absence He sailed to Calais, where he was joined by Maxi- 
milian, Emperor of Germany, who pretended to be his soldier, 
and who took jiay m his service with a good deal of nonsense of 
that sort, flattering enough to the vanity of a vain blusteier The 
King might be successful enough in sham fights , but his idea of 
real battles chiefly consisted in pitching silken tents of bright colours 
that were ignomimously blown down by the wnnd, and in making 
a vast display of gaudy flags and golden curtains Fortune, how- 
ever, favoured him better than he deserved , for, after much waste 
of time in tent pitching, flag flying, gold curtaining, and other such 
masquerading, he gave^ the French battle at a place called Guine- 
gate where they took such an unaccountable panic, and fled ivith 
such swiftness, that it was ever aftei wards called by the English the 
Battle of Spurs Instead of following up his advantage, the King, 
finding that he had had enough of real fighting, came home again. 
The Scottish King, though nearly related to Henry by marriage, 
had taken part against him m this wai The Earl of Surrey, as the 
English general, advanced to meet him wLcn he came out of his 
own dominions and ciossed the river Tweed The two armies 
came up with one another when the Scottish King had also ciossed 
the river Till, and was encamped upon the last of the Cheviot Hills, 
called the Hill of Flodden Along the plain below it, the English, 
when the hour of battle came, advanced. The Scottish army, which 
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had been drawn up in ^i^e great bodies, then came steadily down 
in perfect silence So they, in their turn, advanced to meet the 
English army, which came on in one long line , and they attacked 
it with a body of speaimen, under Lord Home At first they had 
the best of it, but the English recoveied themselves so bravely, 
and fought with such valour, that, when the Scottish King had 
almost made his i\ay up to the Royal standaid, he was slam, and 
the w hole Scottish power routed Ten thousand Scottish men lay 
dead that day on Flodden Field , and among them, numbers of 
the nobility and gentry For a long time afterwards, the Scottish 
peasantry used to believe that their King had not been leally killed 
in this battle, because no Englishman had found an non belt he 
wore about his body as a penance for having been an unnatuial 
and undutiful son But, whatever became of his belt, the English 
had his sword and dagger, and the ring from his fingei, and his 
body too, co\ered with wounds There is no doubt of it, for it 
^vas seen and recognised by English gentlemen who had known the 
Scottish King well 

^^dlen King Henry was making leady to renew the wai in Fiance, 
the French King vas contemplating peace His queen, dying at 
this time, he proposed, though he was upwards of fifty years old, 
to marry King Henry’s sister, the Princess Mary, who, besides 
being only sixteen, was betrothed to the Duke of Suffolk As the 
inclinations of young Princesses w^ere not much considered m such 
matters, the marriage was concluded, and the poor girl was escorted 
to France, where she w^as immediately left as the French King’s 
bride, with only one of all her English attendants That one was 
a pretty young girl named Anne Boilyn, niece of the Earl of 
Surrey, who had been made Duke of Norfolk, after the victory of 
Flodden Field Anne Boleyn’s is a name to be remembered, as 
you will presently find 

And now the French King, who w^as very proud of his young 
wife, w^as preparing for many years of happiness, and she w^as looking 
forward, I dare say, to many yeais of misery, when he died within 
three months, and left her a young widow The new French 
monarch, Francis the First, seeing how impoitant it was to his 
interests that she should take for her second husband no one but 
an Englishman, advised her first lover, the Duke of Suffolk, when 
King Heniy sent him over to Fiance to fetch her home, to marry 
her The Princess being herself so fond of that Duke, as to tell 
him that he rrpst eithei do so then, or for ever lose her, they were 
wedded , and Henry afterwards forgave them In making interest 
with the King, the Duke of Suffolk had addressed his most powerful 
favourite and adviser, Thomas Wolsey — a name very famous m 
histoiy for its rise and downfall 

Wolsey was the son of a respectable butcher at Ipswich, in Suffolk^ 
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and received so excellent an education that he became a tutor to 
the family of the Marquis of Dorset, who afterwards got him 
appointed one of the late King’s chaplains On the accession of 
Henry the Eighth, he was promoted and taken into great favour 
He was now Archbishop of Yoikj the Pope had made him a 
Cardinal besides, and whoever wanted influence in England or 
favour with the King — whether he were a foreign monarch or 
an English nobleman — was obliged to make a friend of the gieat 
Caidinal Wolscy 

He was a gay man, who could dance and jest, and sing and 
drink , and those were the roads to so much, or rather so httle, of 
a heart as King Henry had He was wondei fully fond of pomp 
and glitter, and so was the King He knew a good deal of the 
Chinch learning of that time , much of which consisted in finding 
aitful excuses and pretences for almost any wrong thing, and m 
atguing that black was white, or any other colour This kind of 
learning pleased the King too For many such reasons, the 
Caidmal was high in estimation -with the King, and, being a man 
of fell grccitci abihty, knew as well how to manage him, as a clever 
keepci may knoiv how to manage a wolf 01 a tigei, or any other 
cruel and uncertain beast, that may turn upon him and teai him any 
day Nc'^cr had there been seen in England such state as my 
Loid Cardinal kept His wealth was enormous, equal, it was 
reckoned, to the nches of the Crown His palaces were as splendid 
as the King’s, and his retinue was eight hundred strong He held 
his Couit, dressed out fiom top to toe m flaming scarlet , and his 
vciy shoes were golden, set with precious stones His followers 
rode on blood horses , while he, wuth a wonderful affectation of 
humility in the midst of his great splendour, ambled on a mule with 
a red velvet saddle and bridle and golden stirrups. 

Through the influence of this stately priest, a grand meeting was 
ai ranged to take place bctiveen the French and English Kings m 
France , but on ground belonging to England. A prodigious show 
of friendship and rejoicing w\as to be made on the occasion, and 
heralds were sent to proclaim w ith bra/en trumpets through all the 
pimcipal cities of Europe, that, bn a certain day, the Kings of 
France and England, as companions and hrothcis in arms, each 
attended by eiglitccn follow eis, would hold a touinamCnt against all 
knights who might choose to come 

Charlis, the new Emperor of Geimany (the old one being 
dead), wanted to prevent too cordial an alliance between these 
sovereigns, and came ovei to England before the King could repair 
to the place of meeting, and, besides making an agreeable im- 
pression upon him, secuied Wolsey’s interest by promising that his 
influence should make him Pope when the next vacancy occurred 
On the clay when the Empcior left England, the King and all the 
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Court went over to Calais, and thence to the place of meeting, 
between Ardres and Guisnes, commonly called the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold Here, all manner of expense and prodigality was 
lavished on the decorations of the show , many of the knights and 
gentlemen being so superbly diessed that it was said they earned 
their whole estates upon their shoulders 

There were sham castles, tempoiary chapels, fountains running 
wine, great cellars full of wine free as water to all comeis, silk tents, 
gold lace and foil, gilt lions, and such things without end, and, in 
the midst of all, the rich Cardinal out-shone and out-glitteied all 
the noblemen and gentlemen assembled After a ticaty made 
between the two Kings with as much solemnity as if they had 
intended to keep it, the lists — nine hundred feet long, and three 
hundred and twenty bioad — were opened for the tournament, the 
Queens of France and England looking on with gieat airay of 
loids and ladies Then, for ten days, the two sovereigns fought 
five combats evet-y day, and always beat their polite adversaries , 
though they do wTite that the King of England, being thrown in a 
wresile one day by the King of France, lost his kingly temper wuth 
his brother-in-arms, and wanted to make a quarrel of it Then, 
there is a great story belonging to this Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
showing how the English were distrustful of the French, and the 
Fiench of the English, until Fiancis rode alone one moining to 
Henry’s tent , and, going in before he was out of bed, told him m 
joke that he was his prisoner, and how Hemy jumped out of bed 
and embraced Francis, and how Fiancis helped Henry to dicss, 
and warmed his linen for him, and how Henry gave Francis a 
splendid jewelled collar, and how Francis gave Henry, m letuin, a 
costly bracelet All this and a great deal moie was so wiitten 
about, and sung about, and talked about at that time (and, indeed, 
since that time too), that the world has had good cause to be sick 
of it, for evei. 

Of course, nothing came of all these fine doings but a speedy 
renewal of the w'ar between England andErance, m which the two 
Royal companions and brothers in arms longed \ery earnestly to 
damage one another. But, before it broke out again, the Duke of 
Buckingham was shamefully executed on Tower Hill, on the evi- 
dence of a discharged servant — really for nothing, except the folly 
of having believed in a fnai of the name of Hopkins, who had 
pretended to be a prophet, and w^ho had mumbled and jumbled out 
some nonsens® about the Duke’s son being destined to be very 
great in the land It w^as believed that the unfortunate Duke had 
given offence to the great Cardinal by expressing his mind freely 
about the expense and absurdity of the whole business of the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold At any late, he w^’as beheaded, as I have 
said, for nothing And the people who saw it done were \ery 
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angry, and cried out that it was the work of ‘the butcher’s 
son ^ ’ 

The new war was a short one, though the Earl of Surrey invaded 
France again, and did some injury to that country. It ended in 
another treaty of peace between the two kingdoms, and in the dis- 
covery that the Emperor of Germany was not such a good friend to 
England in reality, as he pietended to be. Neither did he keep 
his promise to Wolsey to make him Pope, though the King urged 
him Two Popes died m pietty quick succession , but the foreign 
priests were too much for the Cardinal, and kept him out of the 
post So the Cardinal and King together found out that the 
Emperor of Germany was not a man to keep faith with , broke off 
a projected marriage between the King’s daughter Mary, Princess 
of Wales, and that sovereign , and began to consider whether it 
might not be well to marry the young lady, either to Francis himself, 
or to his eldest son 

There now arose at Wittemberg, in Gcmiany, the great leadei of 
the mighty change in England which is called The Reformation, 
and which set the people fiee from their slavery to the prrests 
This was a learned Doctor, named Mari in Luther, who knew 
all about them, for he had been a priest, and even a monk, 
himsdf The pieaching and writing of Wickliffe had set a niimbei 
of men thinking on this subject, and Luthci, finding one day to his 
great suipiise, that there really was a book called the New Testa- 
ment which the priests did not allow to be read, and which contained 
tiuths that they suppicssed, began to be very vigorous against the 
whole body, from the Pope downward It happened, while he was 
yet only beginning his vast work of awakenmg the nation, that an 
impudent fellow named Teizel, a friar of very bad character, came 
into his neighbourhood selling what were called Indulgences, by 
wholesale, to raise money for beautifying the great Cathedral of 
St Peter’s, at Rome Whoever bought an Indulgence of the Pope 
was supposed to buy himself off fioin the punishment of PIea\en for 
his offences Luther told the people that these Indulgences were 
worthless bits of paper, before God, and that letzel and his 
masters were a ciew of impostors m selling them 

The King and the Cardinal weie mightily indignant at this pre- 
sumption, and the King (with the help of Sir Thomas More, a 
wise man, whom he afterwards lepaid by stiikmg off his head) even 
wrote a book about it, with which the Pope was so well pleased 
that he gave the King the title of Defender of the Faith The 
King and the Caidmal also issued flaming warnings to the people 
not to read Luther’s books, on pam of excommunication But 
they did read them for all that , and the mmour of what was in 
them spread far and wide 

When this great change was thus going on, the King began to 
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show himself in his truest and worst colours Anne Boleyn, the 
pretty little girl who had gone abroad to France with his sister, 
was by this time grown up to be very beautiful, and was one of the 
ladies in attendance on Queen Catheime Now, Queen Catherine 
was no longei young or handsome, and it is likely that she was not 
particularly good-tempered ^ having been always rather melancholy, 
and having been made moie so by the deaths of four of her 
children when they weie very young So, the King fell m love 
with the fair Anne Boleyn, and said to himself, ‘ How can I be 
best rid of my own troublesome wife whom I am tired of, and 
marry Anne ^ ' 

You recollect that Queen Catheime had been the wife of Henry’s 
brother What does the King do, after thinking it over, but calls 
his favourite priests about him, and says, O ' his mind is m such a 
dreadful state, and he is so frightfully uneasy, because he is afiaid 
It was not lawful for him to mairy the Queen ’ Not one of those 
priests had the courage to hint that it was rather curious he had 
never thought of that before, and that his mind seemed to have 
been in a tolerably jolly condition during a great many years, m 
which he certainly had not fietted himself thin^ but, they all said, 
Ah ’ that was very true, and it was a serious business , and perhaps 
the best way to make it right, would be for his Majesty to be 
divorced ^ The King replied. Yes, he thought that would be the 
best way, ceitainly / so they all went to woik 

If I w ere to relate to you the intrigues and plots that took place 
in the endeavour to get this divorce, you would think the History 
of England the most tiresome book in the world. So I shall say 
no more, than that after a vast deal of negotiation and evasion, 
the Pope issued a commission to Cardinal Wolsey and Cardinal 
Campeggio (whom he sent over from Italy for the purpose), to try 
the whole case m England. It is supposed — and I think with 
reason— that Wolsey was the Queen’s enemy, because she had 
reproved him for his proud and goigeous manner of life But, he 
did not at first know that the King wanted to many Anne Boleyn , 
and when he did know it, he even went down on his knees, m the 
endeavour to dissuade him 

The Cardinals opened their court in the Convent of the Black 
Friars, near to where the bridge of that name m London now 
stands , and the King and Queen, that they might be near it, took 
up then lodgings at the adjoining palace of Bridewell, of which 
nothing now •remains but a had piison On the opening of the 
couit, when the King and Queen weie called on to appear, that 
poor ill-used lady, with a dignity and firmness and yet with a 
womanly aifection worthy to be always admiied, went and kneeled 
at the King’s feet, and said that she had come, a stranger, to his 
dominions, that she had been a good and true wufe to him for 
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twenty years ^ and that she could acknowledge no power m those 
Cardinals to try whether she should be considered his wife after all 
that time, or should be put away. With that, she got up and left 
the court, and would never afterwards come back to it 

The King pretended to be very much overcome, and said, 0 ^ 
my lords and gentlemen, what a good woman she was to be sure, 
and how delighted he would be to live with her unto death, but for 
that teriible uneasiness in his mind which was quite weaung him 
away ’ So, the case went on, and there was nothing but talk for 
two months Then Cardinal Campeggio, who, on behalf of the 
Pope, wanted nothing so much as delay, adjourned it for two more 
months, and before that time was elapsed, the Pope himself 
adjourned it indefinitely, by requiring the King and Queen to 
come to Rome and have it tiied there But by good luck for the 
King, woid was brought to him by some of his people, that they 
had happened to meet at supper, Thomas Cranmer, a learned 
Doctor of Cambridge, who had proposed to urge the Pope on, by 
referring the case to all the learned doctors and bishops, here and 
there and everywhere, and getting their opinions that the King’s 
marriage was unlawful The King, who was now in a hurry to 
marry Anne Boleyn, thought this such a good idea, that he sent for 
Cranmer, post haste, and said to Lord Rochfort, Anne Boleyn’s 
lathei, ‘Take this learned Doctor down to your country-house, and 
there let him have a good looin foi a study, and no end of books 
out of which to prove that I may many your daughtei ’ Lord 
Rochfoit, not at all reluctant, made the learned Doctor as comfoit- 
able as he could, and the learned Doctor went to woik to prove 
his case All this time, the King and Anne Boleyn were writing 
letteis to one another almost daily, full of impatience to have the 
case settled, and Anne Boleyn was showing herself (as I think) 
very worthy of the fate which afterwaids befel her 

It was bad for Caidinal Wolscy that he had left Cranmer to 
renclei this help It was worse for him that he had tried to dissuade 
the King fiom marrying Anne Boleyn Such a servant as he, to 
such a master as Henrj, would proliably have fallen in any case, 
but, betw^cen the hatred of the party of the Queen that was, and 
the hatred of the paity of the Queen that was to be, he fell suddenly 
and heavily Going down one day to the Court of Chancery, w^here 
he now piesided, he was waited upon by the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, who told him that they brought an oider to him to resign 
that office, and to wuthdiaw quietly to a house he had at Esher, m 
Suney The Cardinal refusing, they rode oft to flic King , and 
next day came back with a letter from him, on reading w^hich, the 
Cardinal submitted An inventory was made out of all the riches 
m his palace at York Place (now Whitehall), and he went soiiow- 
fully up the rivei, in his baige, to Putney An abject man he was, 
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in spite of his pride , for being overtaken, riding out of that place 
to^\ards Esher, by one of the King’s chamberlains who brought him 
a kind message and a ring, he alighted fiom his mule, took off his 
cap, and kneeled down in the dirt His poor Fool, vhom m his 
prosperous days he had always kept in his palace to enteitam him, 
cut a far bettei figure than he, for, when the Cardinal said to the 
chamberlain that he had nothing to send to his lord the King as a 
present, but that jester wdio was a most excellent one, it took six 
strong yeomen to remove the faithful fool from his master 

The once proud Cardinal was soon further disgraced, and wiote 
the most abject letters to his vile sovereign , who humbled him one 
day and encouraged him the next, according to his humour, until 
he was at last ordered to go and reside in his diocese of Yoik 
He said he w^as too poor , but I don’t know how he made that out, 
for he took a hundred and sixty servants with him, and seventy-two 
cart-loads of furniture, food, and wine. He lemamed m that part 
of the country for the best part of a year, and show^ed himself so 
improved by his misfortunes, and was so mild and so conciliating, 
that Jie won all hearts And indeed, even m his proud days, he 
had done some magnificent things for learning and education At 
last, he w^as arrested for high tj^eason , and, coming slowly on his 
journey towards London, got as far as Leicester Ai riving at 
Leicester Abbey after dark, and very ill, he said — when the monks 
came out at the gate wuth lighted toiches to recene him — that he 
had come to lay his bones among them He had indeed , for he 
w'as taken to a bed, fiom which he never rose again His last 
words were, ‘ Had I but served God as diligently as I have served 
the King, He would not have given me over, in my giey bans 
Howbeit, this is my just leward for my pains and diligence, not 
regal ding my service to God, but only my duty to my prince ’ 
The news of his death was quickly carried to the King, who w^as 
amusing himself wuth archery in the garden of the magnificent 
Palace at Hampton Court, which that very Wolsey had presented 
to him The greatest emotion his royal mind displayed at the loss 
of a servant so faithful and so ruined, was a particular desire to lay 
hold of fifteen hundred pounds 'which the Cardinal was leported 
to have hidden somewhere 

The opinions concerning the divorce, of the learned doctors and 
bishops and otheis, being at last collected, and being generally m 
the King’s favour, were forwarded to the Pope, with an entreaty 
that he w^ould^ now giant it The unfortunate Pope, who w^as a 
timid man, was half distracted between his fear of his authority 
being set aside in England if he did not do as he was asked, and 
his dread of offending the Emperor of Germany, who was Queen 
Catherine’s nephew In this state of mind he still evaded and did 
nothing Then, Thomas Cromwlll, w^ho had been one of 
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Wolsey’s faithful attendants, and had remained so even in his 
decline, advised the King to take the matter into his own hands, 
and make himself the head of the whole Church. This, the King 
by various artful means, began to do , but he recompensed the 
clergy by allowing them to bum as many people as they pleased, 
for holding Luther’s opinions You must understand that Sir 
Thomas More, the vise man who had helped the King with his 
book, had been made Chancellor in Wolsey’s place But, as he 
was truly attached to the Church as it was even in its abuses, he, in 
this state of things, resigned 

Being now quite resolved to get rid of Queen Cathenne, and to 
many Anne Boleyn without more ado, the King made Cranmer 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and directed Queen Catherine to leave 
the Court She obeyed , but replied that wheiever she went, she 
was Queen of England still, and would remain so, to the last The 
King then married Anne Boleyn privately , and the new Archbishop 
of Canterbury, within half a year, declared his marriage with Queen 
Catherine void, and crowned Anne Boleyn Queen 

She might have known that no good could ever come fionvsuch 
wrong, and that the corpulent biute who had been so faithless and 
so cruel to his hist wife, could be moie faithless and more cruel to 
his second She might have known that, even when he was in love 
with hei, he had been a mean and selfish coward, i mining away, 
like a fiightencd cui, fiom her society and her house, when a 
dangerous sickness broke out in it, and when she might easily have 
taken it and died, as several of the household did But, Anne 
Boleyn arrived at all this knowledge too late, and bought it at a 
dear price Her bad mairiage with a worse man came to its natuial 
end Its natural end was not, as we shall too soon see, a natuial 
death for her. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

ENGLAND UNDER HENRY THE EIGHTH 

PA.R1 iHE Second 

Tiif Pope was thrown into a very angry state of mind when he 
heaid of the King’s mairiage, and fumed e\ccedipgly Many of 
the English monks and friars, seeing that their order was m danger, 
did the same, some even declaimed against the King in church 
before his face, and were not to be stopped until he himself roared 
out ‘ Silence ^ ’ The King, not much the worse for this, took rt 
pretty quietly , and was very glad when his Queen gave bath to a 
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daughter, who was christened Elizabeih, and declared Princess of 
Wales as her sister Mary had already been 
One of the most atiocious features of this reign was that Henry 
the Eighth was always trimming between the refoimed religion and 
the unreformed one , so that the more he quarielled with the Pope, 
the moie of his own subjects he roasted alive for not holding the 
Pope’s opinions Thus, an unfortunate student named John hnlh, 
and a poor simple tailoi named Ancliew Hewet who loved him very 
much, and said that whatever John Irith believed he believed, weie 
burnt m Smithfield — to show what a capital Chiistian the King was 
But, these were speedily followed by two much gieater victims, 
Sir Thomas More, and John Bisher, the Bishop of Rochester The 
latter, who was a good and amiable old man, had committed no 
greater offence than believing m Elizabeth Barton, called the Maid 
of Kent — another of those ridiculous women who pretended to be 
inspired, and to make all sorts of heavenly revelations, though they 
indeed utteied nothing but evil nonsense Foi this offence — as it 
was pietended, but really for denying the King to be the supieme 
Head** of the Church — he got into trouble, and was put m prison , 
but, even then, he might have been suffered to die naturally (short 
work having been made of executing the Kentish Maid and her 
principal followeis), but that the Pope, to spite the King, resolved 
to make him a cardinal Upon that the King made a ferocious 
joke to the effect that the Pope might send Fisher a red hat — which 
IS the way they make a caidinal — but he should have no head on 
which to wear it, and he was tried with all unfairness and injustice, 
and sentenced to death He died like a noble and virtuous old 
man, and left a worthy name behind him 1 he King supposed, I 
dare say, that Sir Thomas More would be fiightened by this 
example , but, as he was not to be easily tenified, and, thoroughly 
believing in the Pope, had made up his mind that the King w^'as not 
the lightful Head of the Church, he positively refused to say that 
he was For this crime he too was tried and sentenced, after 
having been m prison a whole year When he was doomed to 
death, and came away from his trial with the edge of the execu- 
tioner’s axe turned towards him—as w^as always done m those times 
when a state prisoner came to that hopeless pass — he bore it quite 
serenely, and gave his blessing to his son, who pressed through the 
crowed in Westminster Hall and kneeled down to receive it But, 
when he got to the Tower Wharf on his way back to his prison, and 
his favourite daughter, Ma.rga.rei Roper, a very good woman, 
rushed through the guaids again and again, to kiss him and to 
weep upon his neck, he was overcome at last He soon lecovered, 
and never more showed any feeling but cheerfulness and courage 
When he was going up the steps of the scaffold to his death, he said 
jokingly to the Lieutenant of the Tower, obscivmg that they were 
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weak and shook beneath his tread, * I pray you, master Lieutenant, 
see me safe up, and, for my coming down, I can shift for myself’ 
Also he said to the executioner, after he had laid his head upon the 
block, ‘ Let me put my beard out of the way , for that, at least, has 
never committed any treason ’ Then his head was struck off at a 
blow These two executions were woithy of King Henry the 
Eighth Sir Thomas More was one of the most viituous men in 
his dominions, and the Bishop was one of his oldest and tiiiest 
fnends But to be a fiiend of that fellow was almost as dangerous 
as to be his wife 

When the news of these two murders got to Rome, the Pope 
raged against the murderer more than ever Pope raged since the 
woild began, and prepared a Bull, ordering his subjects to take 
arms against him and dethrone him The King took all possible 
precautions to keep that document out of his dominions, and set to 
woik in return to suppicss agreat number of the English monasteries 
and abbeys 

This destruction was begun by a body of commissioners, of 
whom Ciomwell (whom the King had taken into great favou;*) was 
the head , and was earned on thiough some few years to its entire 
completion There is no doubt that many of these religious estab- 
lishments w^cie religious m nothing but m name, and were ciammed 
with la/y, indolent, and sensual monks Theie is no doubt that 
they imposed upon the people in every possible way , that they had 
images moved by wires, which they pretended were miiaculously 
moved by Pleavcn , that they had among them a whole tun measure 
full of teeth, all pui porting to have come out of the head of one 
saint, who must indeed have been a veiy extraordinary person wuth 
that enoimous allow'ance of grinders, that they had bits of coal 
which they said had fried Saint Lawience, and bits of toe-nails 
which they said belonged to other famous saints , penknives, and 
bools, and girdles, which they said belonged to others , and that all 
these bits of rubbish were called Relics, and adored by the ignoiant 
people But, on the other hand, there is no doubt either, that the 
King’s officers and men punished the good monks with the bad , 
did great injustice , demolished iUany beautiful things and many 
valuable libraries, destroyed numbers of paintings, stained glass 
windows, fine pavements, and carvings , and that the whole couit 
were lavenously greedy and rapacious for the division of this great 
spoil among them The King seems to have grown almost mad in 
the ardour of this pursuit, for he declared Thonjas k Becket a 
traitor, though he had been dead so many years, and had his body 
dug up out of his giave He must ha\e been as miiaculous as the 
monks pretended, if they had told the tiuth, for he w^as found with 
one head on his shouldeis, and they had shown another as hiis 
undoubted and genuine head evei since his death , it had brought 
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them vast sums of money, too The gold and jewels on his shiine 
filled two great chests, and eight men tottered as they earned them 
away How rich the monasteries were you may infer fiom the 
fact that, when they were all suppressed, one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds a year — m those days an immense sum— came to 
the Crown 

These things were not done without causing great discontent 
among the people The monks 'had been good landlords and 
hospitable entertainers of all travellers, and had been accustomed 
to give away a great deal of com, and fiuit, and meat, and other 
things In those days it was difficult to change goods into money, 
m consequence of the roads being very few and very bad, and the 
caits and w^aggons of the worst description , and they must either 
ha\e given away some of the good things they possessed in 
enormous quantities, or have suffered them to spoil and moulder 
So, many of the people missed what it was more agreeable to get 
idly than to work for , and the monks who weie driven out of their 
homes and wandered about encouraged their discontent , and there 
ivere, -consequently, great risings in Lincolnshire and Yorkshne 
These were put down by terrific executions, from which the monks 
themselves did not escape, and the King went on giunting and 
growling in his own fat way, like a Royal pig 

I have told all this story of the religious houses at one time, to 
make it plainer, and to get back to the King’s domestic affairs 

The unfortunate Queen Catherine was by this time dead, and 
the King was by this time as tired of his second Queen as he had 
been of his first As he had fallen in love with Anne when she 
was in the service of Catherine, so he now fell in love with another 
lady in the service of Anne See how wicked deeds are punished, 
and how bitterly and self-reproachfully the Queen must now have 
thought of her own rise to the throne ’ The new fancy was a Lady 
Jane Seymour, and the King no sooner set his mind on her, than 
he resolved to have Anne Boleyn’s head So, he brought a numbei 
of charges against Anne, accusing her of di^adful crimes which she 
had never committed, and implicating in them her own brother and 
certain gentlemen in her service* among whom one Norris, and 
Mark Smeaton a musician, are best remembeied As the lords 
and councillors weie as afraid of the King and as subservient to 
him as the meanest peasant in England was, they bi ought m Anne 
Boleyn guilty, and the other unfortunate persons accused with her, 
guilty too Those gentlemen died like men, with the exception of 
Smeaton, who had been tempted by the King into telling lies, which 
he called confessions, and who had expected to be pardoned , but 
who, I am very glad to say, was not There was then only the 
Queen to dispose of She had been surrounded in the Tower with 
women spies, had been monstrously persecuted and foully slandered, 
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and had leceived no justice Eut her spirit rose with her afflictions ; 
and, after having in vain tried to soften the King by writing an 
affecting letter to him which still exists, ‘ from her doleful prison 
in the Tower,’ she resigned herself to death She said to those 
about her, very cheerfully, that she had heard say the executioner 
was a good one, and that she had a little neck (she laughed and 
clasped it with her hands as she said that), and would soon be out 
of her pain And she was soon out of her pain, poor creature, on 
the Green inside the Towei, and her body was flung into an old 
box and put away in the ground under the chapel 

There is a story that the King sat in his palace listening very 
anxiously for the sound of the cannon which was to announce this 
new murder , and that, when he heard it come booming on the air, 
he rose up in gieat spirits and ordered out his dogs to go a-himting 
He was bad enough to do it, but whethei he did it or not, it is 
certain that he mariied Jane Seymour the very next day 

I have not much pleasure in recording that she lived just long 
enough to give birth to a son who was christened Edward, and 
then to die of a fever for, I cannot but think that any woman who 
mairied such a ruffian, and knew what innocent blood \vas on his 
hands, deseived the axe that \vould assuredly have fallen on the 
neck of Jane Seymour, if she had lived much longer. 

Cranmer had done what he could to save some of the Chuich 
pioperty for purposes of religion and education, but, the great 
families had been so hungry to get hold of it, that very little could 
be rescued for such objects Even Mills Coverdalf, who did the 
people the inestimable service of translating the Bible into English 
(which the unreformed leligion never permitted to be done), was 
left in poverty while the great families clutched the Church lands 
and money The people had been told that when the Crown came 
into possession of these funds, it would not be necessary to tax 
them, but they weie taxed afresh directly afterwaids. It was 
foitunate for them, indeed, that so many nobles were so greedy for 
this wealth, since, if it had remained with the Crown, there might 
have been no end to fyranny for hundicds of yeais One of the 
most active wiiters on the Chinch’s side against the King was a 
member of his own family — a sort of distant cousin, Reginald 
Pole by name — wffio attacked him in the most violent manner 
(though he received a pension from him all the time), and fought 
for the Church with his pen, day and night As he was beyond the 
King’s reach — being m Italy — the King politely invited him over to 
discuss the subject , but he, knowing better than to come, and wisely 
staying where he was, the King’s rage fell upon his brother Lord 
Montague, the Marquis of Exeter, and some other gentlemen who 
were tried for high tieason in corresponding with him and aiding 
him — which they probably did — and were all executed. The Pope 
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made Reginald Pole a cardinal ^ but, so much against his will, that 
It IS thought he even aspiied m his own mind to the vacant throne 
of England, and had hopes of manying the Princess Mary. His 
being made a high priest, however, put an end to all that His 
mother, the venerable Countess of Salisbury — who was, unfortunately 
foi herself, wuthin the tyrant’s reach — was the last of his relatives on 
whom his wrath fell When she was told to lay hei grey head upon 
the block, she answ’’eied the executionei, * No ^ My head never 
committed treason, and if you w^ant it, } ou shall seize it ’ So, she 
lan round and round the scaffold with the executioner stiiking at 
her, and her grey hair bedabbled \vith blood , and even when they 
held her down upon the block she moved her head about to the 
last, resolved to be no party to her owm barbarous murder. All this 
the people bore, as they had borne everything else 

Indeed they bore much moie, for the slow fires of Smithfield 
w’'ere continually burning, and people were constantly being roasted 
to death — still to show what a good Christian the King was He 
defied the Pope and his Bull, which was now issued, and had come 
into ^England, but he burned innumerable people whose only 
offence was that they differed from the Pope’s religious opinions. 
There w^as a wretched man named Lambert, among others, who 
was tried for this before the King, and with wEom six bishops 
argued one after another When he w^as quite exhausted (as well 
he might be, after six bishops), he threw himself on the King’s 
mercy , but the King blustered out that he had no mercy for 
heretics So, he too fed the fire 

All this the people boie, and more than all this yet The 
national spirit seems to have been banished from the kingdom at 
this time Ihe very people wEo w^ere executed for treason, the 
very wives and friends of the ‘bluff’ King, spoke of him on the 
scaffold as a good prince, and a gentle prince — ^just as serfs in 
similar circumstances have been known to do, under the Sultan and 
Bashaws of the East, or under the fierce old tyrants of Russia, wEo 
poured boiling and freezing water on them alternately, until they 
died The Parliament w^ere as bad as the rest, and gave the King 
whatever he wanted , among other vile accommodations, they gave 
him new powers of murdering, at his will and pleasure, any one 
whom he might choose to call a traitor. But the worst measure 
they passed was an Act of Six Articles, commonly called at the 
time ‘ the whip with six strings , ’ which punished offences against 
the Pope’s opinions, without mercy, and enforced the very w^orst 
parts of the monkish religion Cranmer wmuld have modified it, 
if he could , but, being oveiborne by the Romish party, had not 
the powder As one of the articles declared that priests should not 
naaiiy, and as he was married himself, he sent his wife and children 
into Geimany, and began to tremble at his danger , none the less 
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because he was, and had long been, the King’s friend This whip 
of SIX strings was made under the King’s own eye It should never 
be forgotten of him how cruelly he supported the worst of the 
Popish doctrines when there was nothing to be got by opposing 
them 

This amiable monarch now thought of taking anothei wife. He 
pioposed to the French King to have some of the ladies of the 
Ficnch Court exhibited before him, that he might make his Royal 
choice , but the French King answered that he would rather not 
have his ladies trotted out to be shown like hoises at a fair He 
proposed to the Dowager Duchess of Milan, w’-ho replied that she 
might have thought of such a match if she had had two heads , but, 
that only owning one, she must beg to keep it safe At last 
Cromwell represented that there was a Protestant Princess m 
Germany — those who held the reformed religion were called 
Protestants, because their leaders had Protested against the abuses 
and impositions of the unreformed Church — named Anne of 
Clevfs, who was beautiful, and would answer the purpose admirably 
The King said was she a laige woman, because he must hivc^a fat 
wife > ‘ 0 yes,’ said Cromwell ^ ‘ she was very large, just the thing ’ 

On hearing this the King sent over his famous painter, Hans 
Holbein, to take her portrait Hans made her out to be so good- 
looking that the King was satisfied, and the marriage was arranged 
But, whether anybody had paid Hans to touch up the picture , or 
whether Hans, like one or two other painters, flatteied a princess in 
the ordinary way of business, I cannot say all I know is, that 
when Anne came over and the King went to Rochester to meet 
her, and first saw her without her seeing him, he swore she was ‘ a 
great Flanders mare,’ and said he would never marry her Being 
obliged to do it now matteis had gone so far, he would not give her 
the presents he had prepared, and would never notice her He 
never forgave Cromwell his part m the affair His downfall dates 
from that time 

It was quickened by h^s enemies, in the interests of the unreformed 
religion, putting in the King’s way, at a state dinner, a niece of the 
Duke of Norfolk, Catherine Howard, a young lady of fascinating 
manners, though small in stature and not particularly beautiful 
Falling m love with her on the spot, the King soon divorced Anne 
of Cleves after making her the subject of much brutal talk, on 
pretence that she had been previously betrothed to some one else 
— which would never do for one of his dignityir-and married 
Catherine It is probable that on his wedding day, of all days in 
the year, he sent his faithful Ciomweli to the scaffold, and had his 
head struck off He further celebrated the occasion by burning at 
one time, and causing to be drawn to the fire on the same hurdler, 
some Protestant prisoners for denying the Pope’s doctrines, and 
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some Roman Catholic prisoners for denying his own supremacy 
Still the people bore it, and not a gentleman in England raised 
his hand 

But, by a just retribution, it soon came out that Catheime Howard, 
before her marriage, had been really guilty of such crimes as the 
King had falsely attributed to his second wife Anne Boleyn , so, 
again the dreadful axe made the King a widowei, and this Queen 
passed away as so many in that leign had passed away before hei 
As an appropriate pursuit undei the circumstances, Hcmy then 
applied himself to superintending the composition of a religious 
book called ‘ A necessary doctrine for any Christian Man ’ He 
must have been a little confused in his mind, I think, at about this 
peiiod , for he was so false to himself as to be true to some one 
that some one being Cranmei, \\hom the Duke of Norfolk and 
others of his enemies tried to ruin , but to whom the King was 
steadfast, and to whom he one night gave his ring, charging him 
when he should find himself, next day, accused of treason, to show 
it to the council board This Cranmei did to the confusion of his 
enemies, I suppose the King thought he might want him a little 
longer 

He mariied yet once more Yes, stiange to say, he found in 
England another woman 'who would become his wife, and she was 
Caiherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer She leaned towaids 
the reformed religion , and it is some comfort to know, that she 
tormented the King considerably by arguing a \ariety of doctrinal 
points with him on all possible occasions She had very neaily 
done this to her o^^n destiuction After one of these conversations 
the King m a very black mood actually instructed Gardiner, one 
of his Bishops who favoured the Popish opinions, to draw a bill of 
accusation against hei, \^hich would have inevitably brought her to 
the scatfold where her predecessors had died, but that one of her 
friends picked up the paper of instructions which had been dropped 
m the palace, and gave her timely notice She fell ill with terror , 
but managed the King so well when he came to entrap her into 
further statements — by saying that she had only spoken on such 
points to divert his mind and to get some information from his 
extraordinary wisdom — that he gave her a kiss and called her his 
sweetheart And, when the Chancellor came next day actually to 
take her to the Towei, the King sent him about his business, and 
honouied him with the epithets of a beast, a knave, and a fool So 
near w^as Catherine Parr to the block, and so narrow w^as her 
escape ' 

There was war with Scotland m this leign, and a short clumsy 
war with France for favouring Scotland, but, the events at home 
w^re so dreadful, and leave such an enduring stain on the country, 
that I need say no more of what happened abroad 

r 
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A few nioie horiois, and this reign is over There was a lady, 
Anne Askew, in Lincolnshire, who inclined to the Protestant 
opinions, and whose husband being a fierce Catholic, turned her 
out of his house She came to I.ondon, and was considered as 
offending against the six articles, and was taken to the Tower, and 
put upon the rack — probably because it was hoped that she might, 
in her agony, criminate some obnoxious persons, if falsely, so 
much the better She w'-as tortiued without uttering a cry, until 
the Lieutenant of the Tower would suffei his men to torture her 
no more, and then two priests who were present actually pulled 
off their robes, and turned the wdaeels of the rack with their own 
hands, so rending and twisting and breaking her that she was 
afterwards earned to the fire m a chair She was burned with 
three others, a gentleman, a clergyman, and a tailor, and so the 
world ■went on 

Eithei the King became afraid of the power of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and his son the Earl of Surrey, or they gave him some 
offence, but he resolved to pull ihem down, to follow all the rest 
who were gone The son w^as tried fust — of course for n«»thing 
— and defended himself bravely , but of couisc he was found guilty, 
and of couise he w^as executed Then his father was laid hold of, 
and left for death too 

But the King himself w^as left for death by a Greater King, and 
the earth w^as to be rid of him at last Pie was now a swollen, 
hideous spectacle, with a great hole in his leg, and so odious to 
every sense that it was dreadful to approach him When he was 
found to be dying, Cranmer was sent for from his palace at Croydon, 
and came with all speed, but found him speechless Happily, m 
that hour he perished He was in the fifty-sixth year of his age, 
and the thirty-eighth of his reign 

Henry the Eighth has been favoured by some Protestant writers, 
because the Reformation was achieved m his time But the mighty 
merit of it lies wnth other men and not with him , and it can be 
rendered none the woirse by this monster’s ci lines, and none the 
better by any defence of them ^Ihc plain truth is, that he w^as a 
most intolerable ruffian, a disgrace to human nature, and a blot of 
blood and gicase upon the Histoiy of England, 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD THE SIXTH 

Hi'NRy the Eighth had made a will, appointing a council of 
sixteen to govern the kingdom for his son while he was under age 
(he was now only ten years old), and another council of twehe to 
help them The most pow^erful of the first council w^as the Earl 
OF Heriford, the young King’s uncle, who lost no time in bringing 
his nephew with gieat state up to Enfield, and thence to the Tower. 
It was considered at the time a sti iking proof of virtue in the young 
King that he w^as sorry for his fathei’s death, but, as common 
subjects have that viitue too, sometimes, we will say no more 
about it 

There was a curious pait of the late King’s will, requiring his 
exccfitors to fulfil wdiatever piomises he had made Some of the 
court wondering what these might be, the Earl of Heitford and 
the other noblemen interested, said that they were promises to 
advance and enrich them So, the Eail of Hertford made himself 
Duke of Somerset, and made his bi other Edward Seymour a 
baron , and there were various similar promotions, all very agieeable 
to the parties concerned, and very dutiful, no doubt, to the late 
King’s memory To be more dutiful still, they made themselves 
rich out of the Church lands, and were very comfoi table The 
new Duke of Somerset caused himself to be declared PROiEcroR 
of the kingdom, and was, indeed, the King 

As young Edw^ard the Sixth had been brought up m the principles 
of the Protestant religion, everybody knew that they would be 
maintained But Cranmer, to whom they were chiefly entrusted, 
advanced them steadily and temperately Many superstitious and 
ridiculous practices were stopped , but piactices w^hich w^'ere harmless 
weie not mterfeied wuth 

The Duke of Somerset, the Protector, wms anxious to have the 
young King engaged m marriage to the young Queen of Scotland, 
in ordei to prevent that princess fiom making an alliance with any 
foreign powder , but, as a large party in Scotland were unfavourable 
to this plan, he invaded that country His excuse for doing so 
was, that the Border men — that is, the Scotch who lived in that 
part of the country wheie England and Scotland joined— troubled 
the English very much But there w ere two sides to this question , 
fqr the English Border men troubled the Scotch too , and, through 
many long years, theie were perpetual border quarrels which gave 
rise to numbers of old tales and songs. How^ever, the Protector 
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invaded Scotland , and Arran, the Scottish Regent, with an army 
L\ice as large as his, advanced to meet him They encountered 
on the banks of the rivci Esk, within a few miles of Edinburgh , 
and theie, after a little skirmish, the Protector made such modeiate 
proposals, in offering to retire if the Scotch would only engage not 
to marry their princess to any foreign prince, that the Regent 
thought the English were afraid But in this he made a horrible 
mistake , for the English soldiers on land, and the English sailors 
on the water, so set upon the Scotch, that they broke and fled, and 
moie than ten thousand of them were killed It was a dreadful 
battle, foi the fugitives \\ ere slam without mercy The ground for 
four miles, all the way to Edinburgh, was strewn with dead men, 
and with arms, and legs, and heads Some hid themselves in 
streams and 'were drowned, some threw away their armour and 
tvere killed running, almost naked , but m this battle of Pinkey the 
English lost only tw^'O or three bundled men They were much 
bctiei clothed than the Scotch , at the poverty of w^hose appearance 
and countiy they were exceedingly astonished 
A Parliament w^as called when Somerset came back, and it 
repealed the whip with six stiings, and did one or two other good 
things , though it unhappily retained the punishment of burning for 
those people w'ho did not make believe to believe, in all leligioiis 
mattcis, what the Government had declared that they must and 
should believe It also made a foolish law (meant to put down 
beggars), that any man who lived idly and loitered about for three 
days together, should be burned with a hot iron, made a slave, and 
wear an non fetter But this savage absurdity soon came to an 
end, and went the way of a great many other foolish laws 

The Protector was now so proud that he sat in Parliament before 
all the nobles, on the right hand of the throne Many othei noble- 
men, who only wanted to be as proud if they could get a chance, 
became his enemies of course , and it is supposed that he came 
back suddenly from Scotland because he had received news that 
his brother, Lord Seymour, was becoming dangerous to him, 
1 his lord w^as now High Admiral of England , a very handsome 
man, and a gieat favourite with the Couit ladies — even with the 
} oung Princess Eh/abeth, who lomped with him a little moie than 
3 0 ung pimccsscs in tliese times do with any one He had married 
Cathcimc Pair, the late King’s widow, who was now dead, and, 
to strengthen his power, he secretly supplied the young King with 
money He may even have engaged with some of his brothei’s 
enemies m a plot to carry the boy off On these and other 
accusations, at any rate, he was confined in the Towner, impeached, 
and found guilty , his owm brother’s name being — unnatural and 
sad to tell — the first signed to the warrant of his execution He 
was executed on Towner Hill, and died denying his treason One 
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of his last proceedings in this world was to write two letters, one 
to the Princess Elizabeth, and one to the Princess Mary, which a 
servant of his took charge of, and concealed in his shoe These 
letters are supposed to have urged them against his brother, and 
to revenge his death What they truly contained is not known, 
but there is no doubt that he had, at one time, obtained great 
influence o\er the Princess Elizabeth 

All this while, the Protestant religion was making pi ogress 
The images which the people had gradually come to worship, were 
removed fiom the churches, the people weie informed that they 
need not confess themselves to priests unless they chose , a common 
prayei-book was drawn up in the English language, which all could 
understand , and many other impiovements were made , still 
moderately For Cranmei was a very moderate man, and even 
restrained the Protestant cleigy from violently abusing the unre- 
foimed religion — as they very often did, and which was not a good 
example But the people were at this time in gieat distress. The 
rapacious nobility who had come into possession of the Church 
land^ were very bad landlords. They enclosed great quantities 
of ground for the feeding of sheep, which w^as then more profitable 
than the growing of crops , and this inci eased the general distress 
So the people, who still understood little of what was going on 
about them, and still readily believed w^hat the homeless monks 
told them — many of whom had been their good friends in their 
better days — took it into their heads that all this was owing to the 
reformed leligion, and therefoie rose in many parts of the country 
The most powerful risings were m Devonshire and Norfolk 
In Devonshire, the rebellion was so strong that ten thousand men 
united within a few days, and even laid siege to Exeter But Lord 
Russia LL, coming to the assistance of the citizens who defended 
that towm, defeated the rebels , and, not only hanged the Mayor 
of one place, but hanged the vicar of another from his own chuich 
steeple What with hanging and killing by the sword, four thousand 
of the rebels are supposed to have fallen in that one county In 
Norfolk (where the rising was more againsf the enclosiiie of open 
lands than against the lefoimed religion), the popular leader was 
a man named Robert Kei, a tanner of Wymondham The mob 
were, m the first instance, excited against the tanner by one John 
Flowerdew, a gentleman who owed him a giudge but the tanner 
was more than a match for the gentleman, since he soon got the 
people on his side, and established himself near Norwich with 
quite an army* There was a laige oak-tree in that place, on a 
spot called Moushold Hill, which Ket named the Tree of Reforma 
tion, and under its green boughs, he and his men sat, in the 
Kwdsummer weather, holding courts of justice, and debating aifairs 
of state They w^ere even impartial enough to allow some rather 
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tiresome public speakeis to get up into this Tiee of Reformation, 
and point out their eriois to them, in long di§coiiises, while they 
lay listening (not ah\ ays without some grumbling and growling) in 
the shade below At last, one sunny July day, a herald appeared 
bclo^\ the tree, and proclaimed Ket and all his men traitors, unless 
from that moment they dispeised and went home in which case 
they were to leceive a pardon But, Ket and his men made light 
of the heiald and became stronger than ever, until the Eail of 
Waiwick went after them with a sufficient foice, and cut them all 
to pieces A few weie hanged, diawn, and quartered, as traitors, 
and their limbs weie sent into various country places to be a terror 
to the people Nine of them were hanged upon nine green branches 
of the Oak of Reformation , and so, for the time, that tree may be 
said to have witheied away. 

The Protector, though a haughty man, had compassion for the 
real distresses of the common people, and a sincere desire to help 
them But he was too proud and too high m degree to hold even 
their favoui steadily , and many of the nobles always envied and 
hated him, because they were as proud and not as high as he He 
was at this time building a great Palace in the Stiand to ge? the 
stone for which he blew up church steeples with gunpowder, and 
pulled down bishops’ houses thus making himself still more dis- 
liked At length, his pimcipal enemy, the Eail of Warwick — Dudley 
by name, and the son of that Dudley who had made himself so 
odious with Empson, in the reign of Henry the Seventh — joined 
with seven other members of the Council against him, foimed a 
separate Council , and, becoming stronger m a few days, sent him 
to the Tower under twenty-nine articles of accusation After being 
sentenced by the Council to the forfeiture of all his offices and 
lands, he was liberated and pardoned, on making a very humble 
submission He was even taken back into the Council again, after 
having suffered this fall, and married his daughtei, La.dy Annk 
SEYMOUR, to Warwick’s eldest son But such a reconciliation was 
little likely to last, and did not outlive a year Warwick, having 
got himself made Duke 'of Northumberland, and having advanced 
tlie more important of his friends, then finished the history by 
causing the Duke of Somerset and his friend Lord Grly, and 
others, to be arrested for treason, in having conspired to sei/e and 
dethrone the King They w^ere also accused of having intended 
to seize the new Duke of Northumberland, with his friends Lord 
Norihampxon and Lord Pembroke, to murder them if they 
found need , and to raise the City to revolt. All *this the fallen 
Protector positively denied, except that he confessed to having 
spoken of the murder of those three noblemen, but having never 
designed it. He was acquitted of the charge of treason, and found 
guilty of the other charges , so when the people — who lemembered 
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his having been their friend, now that he was disgraced and m 
danger, saw him come out fiom his trial with the axe turned from 
him — they thought he was altogether acquitted, and sent up a loud 
shout of joy. 

But the Duke of Someiset was oidered to be beheaded on Tower 
Hill, at eight o’clock m the morning, and proclamations were issued 
bidding the citizens keep at home until aftei ten They filled the 
stieets, howevei, and ciowded the place of execution as soon as it 
was light, and, with sad faces and sad heaits, saw the once 
powerful Protector ascend the scaffold to lay his head upon the 
dreadful block While he w^as yet saying his last words to them 
with manly courage, and telling them, m particular, how it com- 
forted him, at that pass, to have assisted m reforming the national 
religion, a member of the Council was seen riding up on horseback. 
They again thought that the Duke was saved by his bringing a 
repiieve, and again shouted for joy But the Duke himself told 
them they were mistaken, and laid do\Mr his head and had it struck 
oft at a blow 

Many of the bystanders rushed forward and steeped their hand- 
kei chiefs in his blood, as a maik of their affection He had, 
indeed, been capable of many good acts, and one of them was 
discovered after he was no more The Bishop of Durham, a veiy 
good man, had been informed against to the Council, when the 
Duke was in power, as having answered a treacherous letter pro- 
posing a rebellion against the reformed religion As the answei 
could not be found, he could not be declared guilty , but it was 
now discovered, hidden by the Duke himself among some private 
papers, in his regard for that good man The Bishop lost his office, 
and was deprived of his possessions 

It is not veiy pleasant to know that while his uncle lay in prison 
under sentence of death, the young King was being vastly enter- 
tained by plays, and dances, and sham fights but theie is no 
doubt of It, for he kept a journal himself It is pleasanter to know 
that not a single Roman Catholic was burnt m this reign foi 
holding that religion, though two wretched victims suffeied for 
heresy One, a woman named Joan Bocher, for piofessing some 
opinions that even she could only explain in unintelligible jargon 
The other, a Dutchman, named Von Paris, w^ho practised as a 
surgeon m London Edward was, to his ciedit, exceedingly un- 
willing to sign the warrant for the woman’s execution shedding 
tears before he did so, and telling Cranmer, who urged him to do 
It (though Cr'^nmer really would have spaied the woman at first, 
but for her own detei mined obstinacy), that the guilt w’-as not his, 
but that of the man who so strongly urged the dreadful act We 
shall see, too soon, whether the time ever came when Cranmer is 
likely to have remembered this with sorrow and lemorse. 
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Cranmer and Ridlly (at fiist Bishop of Rochester, and after- 
waids Bishop of London) were the most powerful of the clergy of 
this reign Others were imprisoned and deprived of their property 
for still adhering to the unreformed religion , the most important 
among whom weie Gardiner Bishop of Winchester, Heaih Bishop 
of Worcester, Dyy Bishop of Chichester, and Bonner that Bishop 
of London who was superseded by Ridley The Princess Mary, 
who inherited her mother’s gloomy temper, and hated the reformed 
leligion as connected with her mother’s wrongs and sorrows— she 
knew nothing else about it, always refusing to read a single book 
m which It was truly described — held by the unreformed religion 
too, and was the only person in the kingdom for whom the old 
Mass was allowed to be perfoimed, nor would the young King 
have made that exception even in her favour, but for the strong 
persuasions of Cranmer and Ridley He always viewed it with 
horror , and when he fell into a sickly condition, after having been 
very ill, first of the measles and then of the small-pox, he was 
greatly troubled in mind to think that if he died, and she, the next 
beii to the throne, succeeded, the Roman Catholic religion would 
be set up again 

This uneasiness, the Duke of Noi thumb erland was not slow to 
encourage for, if the Princess Mary came to the throne, he, who 
had taken part with the Protestants, was sure to be disgraced 
Now, the Duchess of Suffolk was descended from King Henry the 
Seventh , and, if she lesigned what little or no right she had, m 
favour of her daughter Lady Jane Grey, that would be the suc- 
cession to promote the Duke’s greatness , because Lord Gun ford 
Dudley, one of his sons, was, at this very time, newly married to 
her So, he worked upon the King’s fears, and persuaded him to 
set aside both the Princess Mary and the Princess Elizabeth, and 
assert his right to appoint his successor Accordingly the young 
King handed to the Crown lawyeis a writing signed half a dozen 
times over by himself, appointing Lady Jane Grey to succeed to the 
Crown, and requiring them to have his will made out according to 
law They veie much "against it at fiist, and told the King so , 
but the Duke of Northumbei land— being so violent about it that 
the lawyers even expected him to beat them, and hotly declaring 
that, stripped to his shirt, he would fight any man in such a quariel 
— they yielded Cianmer, also, at first hesitated , pleading that he 
had sworn to maintain the succession of the Crown to the Princess 
Maiy, but, he was a weak man in his resolutions, and afterwards 
signed the document wuth the rest of the council 

It was completed none too soon , for Edward was now sinking 
in a lapid decline , and, by way of making him better, they handed 
him over to a woman-doctor who pretended to be able to cure 
He speedily got w^orse. On the sixth of July, m the year one 
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thousand five hundred and fifty-three, he died, very peaceably and 
piously, praying God, with his last breath, to protect the reformed 
religion. 

This King died in the sixteenth year of his age, and in the 
seventh of his reign It is difficult to judge what the chaiacter of 
one so young might afterwards have become among so many bad, 
ambitious, quarrelling nobles But, he was an amiable boy, of very 
good abilities, and had nothing coarse or ciuel or brutal in his dis- 
position — which in the son of such a fathei is lather surpiising 


CHAPTER XXX 

ENGLAND UNDER MARY 

The Duke of Northumberland was very anxious to keep the young 
King’s death a secret, in order that he might get the two Princesses 
into his power But, the Princess Mary, being informed of that 
event as she was on her way to London to see her sick bi other, 
turned hei horse’s head, and rode away into Norfolk The Earl 
of Arundel was her friend, and it was he who sent hei warning of 
what had happened. 

As the secret could not be kept, the Duke of Northumberland 
and the council sent for the Lord Mayor of London and some of 
the aldermen, and made a merit of telling it to them Then, they 
made it known to the people, and set off to inform Lady Jane Grey 
that she was to be Queen 

She was a pretty girl of only sixteen, and was amiable, learned, 
and clever. When the lords who came to her, fell on their knees 
before her, ahd told her what tidings they brought, she was so 
astonished that she fainted On recovering, she expressed her 
sorrow for the young King’s death, and said that she knew she was 
unfit to govern the kingdom^ but that if ’she must be Queen, she 
prayed God to direct her She was then at Sion House, near 
Brentford , and the lords took her down the river m state to the 
Tower, that she might remain there (as the custom was) until she 
w'as crowned But the people were not at all favourable to Lady 
Jane, considering that the right to be Queen was Mary’s, and greatly 
disliking the Duke of Northumberland They were not put into 
a better humour by the Duke’s causing a vintner’s servant, one 
Gabriel Pot, to be taken up for expressing his dissatisfaction among 
the crowd, and to have his ears nailed to the pillory, and cut ofi 
S^me powerful men among the nobility declared on Mary’s side 
They raised troops to support her cause, had her proclaimed 
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Queen at Norwich, and gathered around her at the castle of 
Framlingham, which belonged to the Duke of Norfolk. For, she 
was not considered so safe as yet, but that it was best to keep her 
in a castle on the sea-coast, from whence she might be sent abroad, 
if necessary 

The Council would have despatched Lady Jane’s father, the 
Duke of Suffolk, as the gencial of the aimy against this foice^ but, 
as Lady Jane imploied that her father might lemain with her, and 
as he was known to be but a weak man, they told the Duke of 
Northumberland that he must take the command himself He was 
not veiy ready to do so, as he mistrusted the Council much , but 
there was no help for it, and he set forth with a heavy heart, 
observing to a lord who rode beside him through Shoreditch at the 
head of the tioops, that, although the people pressed m great 
numbers to look at them, they were terribly silent 

And his fears for himself turned out to be well founded While 
he was waiting at Cambridge for fuither help from the Council, 
the Council took it into their heads to turn their backs on Lady 
Jane’s cause, and to take up the Princess Maiy’s Ihis was chiefly 
owing to the befoie-mentioned Earl of Arundel, who represented 
to the Loid Mayor and aldcimen, in a second intcivicw with those 
sagacious poisons, that, as foi himself, he did not perceive the 
Rofoimed leligion to be in much danger — which Lord Pembroke 
backed by floiuishing his sword as another kind of peisuasion 
Ihe Loid Mayor and aldermen, thus enlightened, said there could 
be no doubt that the Princess Mary ought to be Queen So, she 
was proclaimed at the Cross by St Paul’s, and barrels of wme 
were given to the people, and they got very drunk, and danced 
round blazing bonfires — little thinking, poor wi etches, what other 
bonfiies would soon be bla/ing m Queen Mary’s name 

After a ten days’ dream of royalty, Lady Jane Grey resigned the 
Crown with gieat willingness, saying that she had only accepted it 
111 obedience to her father and mothei , and went gladly back to 
her pleasant house by the river, and her books Mary then came 
on towaids I^ondon , and at Wanstead in Essex, was joined by her 
half-sister, the Piincess Elizabeth • They passed thiough the streets 
of London to the Tower, and there the new Queen met some 
eminent piisoneis then confined in it, kissed them, and gave them 
their libeity Among these was that Gaidinei, Bishop of Winchestei, 
who had been imprisoned in the last reign for holding to the imre- 
formed religion Him she soon made chancellor 

The Duke of Northumberland had been taken '^prisoner, and, 
together with his son and five others, was quickly brought before 
the Council He, not unnaturally, asked that Council, in his 
defence, whether it was treason to obey orders that had been issuiid 
under the great seal and, if it were, whether they, who had obeyed 
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them too, ought to be his judges ? But they made light of these 
points, and, being resolved to have him out of the way, soon 
sentenced him to death. He had risen into power upon the death 
of another man, and made but a poor show (as might be expected) 
when he himself lay low He entreated Gardiner to let him live, 
if It were only in a mouse’s hole, and, when he ascended the 
scaffold to be beheaded on Tower Hill, addressed the people in a 
miserable way, saying that he had been incited by others, and ex- 
horting them to return to the unieformed religion, which he told 
them was his faith There seems reason to suppose that he expected 
a pardon even then, in return for this confession, but it matters 
little whether he did 01 not His head was struck off 

Maiy w^as now crowned Queen She was thirty-seven years of 
age, short and thin, WTinkled in the face, and very unhealthy But 
she had a great liking for show and for bright colours, and all the 
ladies of her Court w^ere magnificently dressed She had a great 
liking too for old customs, without much sense in them , and she 
was oiled in the oldest way, and blessed in the oldest way, and 
done all mannei of things to in the oldest way, at her coronation, 
I hofie they did her good 

She soon began to show her desire to put dowm the Reformed 
religion, and put up the unreformed one though it was dangerous 
w'oik as yet, the people being something wuser than they used to be 
They e\en cast a shower of stones — and among them a dagger — at 
one of the royal chaplains who attacked the Reformed religion in a 
public sermon But the Queen and her priests went steadily on 
Ridley, the powerful bishop of the last reign, was seized and sent 
to the Towner Latimlr, also celebrated among the Cleigy of the 
last reign, was likewise sent to the Towner, and Cranmer speedily 
followed Latimer was an aged man , and, as his guards took him 
through Smithfield, he looked round it, and said, ‘ This is a place 
that hath long groaned for me ’ For he knew w^ell, what kind of 
bonfires would soon be burning Noi was the knowledge confined 
to him The prisons were fast filled with the chief Piotestants, 
who were there left rotting m darkness, huilger, dirt, and separation 
from their friends , many, who had time lelt them for escape, fled 
from the kingdom , and the dullest of the people began, now', to 
see what was coming 

It came on fast A Parliament was got together , not without 
strong suspicion of unfairness, and they annulled the divorce, 
formerly pronounced by Cranmer betw^een the Queen^s mother and 
King Henry the Eighth, and unmade all the laws on the subject of 
religion that had been made in the last King Edward’s reign They 
began their proceedings, m violation of the law, by having the old 

ss said before them in Latin, and by turning out a bishop w'ho 
W'ould not kneel down They also declaied guilty of treason, Lady 
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Jane Grey for aspiiing to the Crown ^ her husband, for being her 
husband, and Cranmer, for not believing m the mass aforesaid. 
They then prayed the Queen graciously to choose a husband for 
herself, as soon as might be 

Now, the question who should be the Queen’s husband had givfn 
rise to a great deal of discussion, and to several contending parties 
Some said Cardinal Pole was the man — but the Queen was of 
opinion that he was not the man, he being too old and too much of 
a student Others said that the gallant young Courxenav, whom 
the Queen had made Earl of Devonshire, was the man — and the 
Queen thought so too, for a while , but she changed hci mind At 
last It appealed that Philip, Princf of Spain, was certainly the 
man — though certainly not the people’s man , for they detested the 
idea of such a marriage from the beginning to the end, and mur- 
mured that the Spaniard would establish in England, by the aid of 
foieign soldiers, the worst abuses of the Popish religion, and even 
the terrible Inquisition itself 

These discontents gave rise to a conspiracy for marrying young 
Courtenay to the Princess Elizabeth, and setting them up, ^with 
popular tumults all over the kingdom, against the Queen "fhis 
was discovered m time by Gardiner , but m Kent, the old bold 
county, the people lose in their old bold way. Sir Thomas Wyai, 
a man of gieat daring, was their leader He raised his standaid at 
Maidstone, marched on to Rochester, established himself in the old 
castle there, and prepared to hold out against the Duke of Norfolk, 
who came against him with a party of the Queen’s guards, and a 
body of five hundred London men The London men, however, 
were all for Elizabeth, and not at all for Mary They declaied, 
under the castle walls, forWyat, the Duke retreated, and Wyat 
came on to Deptford, at the head of fifteen thousand men 

But these, in their turn, fell away When he came to Southwark, 
there were only two thousand left Not dismayed by finding the 
London citizens in arms, and the guns at the Tower ready to 
oppose his crossing the river there, Wyat led them off to Kingston- 
upon-Thames, intending^ to cross the bridge that he knew to be m 
that place, and so to work his way -round to Ludgate, one of the old 
gates of the City He found the bridge bioken down, but mended 
It, came across, and bravely fought his way up Fleet Street to 
Ludgate Hill. Finding the gate closed against him, he fought his 
way back again, swoid in hand, to lemple Bar Here, being over- 
powered, he surrendered himself, and three or four hundred of his 
men were taken, besides a hundred killed Wyat, m a moment ot 
weakness (and perhaps of torture) was afterwards made to accuse 
the Princess Elizabeth as his accomplice to some veiy small extent 
But his manhood soon returned to him, and he refused to save 1 
life by making any more false confessions. He Yas quartered and 
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distributed in the usual brutal way, and from fifty to a hundred of 
his followers were hanged The rest 'were led out, with halters 
round their necks, to be pardoned, and to make a parade of crying 
out, ‘ God save Queen Maiy ^ ^ 

In the danger of this lebellion, the Queen showed herself to be 
a woman of courage and spirit She disdained to retreat to any 
place of safety, and went do^’vn to the Guildhall, sceptre in hand, 
and made a gallant speech to the Loid Mayor and citizens. But 
on the day after Wyat’s defeat, she did the most cruel act, even of 
her cruel reign, in signing the warrant for the execution of Lady 
Jane Grey 

They tried to persuade Lady Jane to accept the unieformed 
religion , but she steadily refused On the morning when she was 
to die, she saw from her window’’ the bleeding and headless body 
of her husband brought back in a cart fiom the scaffold on Tower 
Hill where he had laid down his life But, as she had declined to 
see him before his execution, lest she should be overpowered and 
not make a good end, so, she even now showed a constancy and 
calm<iess that will never be forgotten She came up to the scaffold 
with a firm step and a quiet face, and addressed the bystanders in a 
steady voice They w^eie not numerous, for she was too young, 
too innocent and fair, to be murdered before the people on Tower 
Hill, as her husband had just been , so, the place of her execution 
w’'as wuthin the Tower itself She said that she had done an un- 
lawful act in taking w^hat was Queen Mary’s right, but that she had 
done so with no bad intent, and that she died a humble Christian. 
She begged the executioner to despatch her quickly, and she asked 
him, ‘Will you take my head off before I lay me dowm^’ He 
answered, ‘No, Madam,’ and then she was very quiet while they 
bandaged her e} es Being blinded, and unable to see the block on 
which she was to lay her young head, she w^as seen to feel about for 
it with her hands, and w^as heard to say, confused, ‘ 0 wLat shall I 
do ’ Where is it ? ’ Then they guided her to the right place, and 
the executioner struck off her head You Igiow too well, now", what 
dieadful deeds the executioner did in England, through many, many 
years, and how ins axe descended on the hateful block through the 
necks of some of the bravest, wisest, and best in the land But it 
never stiuck so cruel and so vile a blow as this. 

The father of Lady Jane soon followed, but was little pitied 
Queen Mary’s next object w"as to lay hold of Elizabeth, and this 
w"as pursued W 4 th great eagerness Five hundred men were sent to 
her retired house at Ashndge, by Berkhampstead, with orders to 
bring her up, alive or dead They got there at ten at night, wLen 
she was sick in bed But, their leaders followed her lady into her 
bedchamber, wdience she was brought out betimes next morning, and 
put into a litter to be conveyed to London She was so w"eak and 
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ill, that she was five days on the road, still, she was so icsolved to 
be seen by the people that she had the curtains of the litter opened , 
and so, very pale and sickly, passed through the streets She wrote 
to hei sister, saying she was innocent of any crime, and asking wLy 
she was made a prisoner, but she got no answer, and was ordeied 
to the Towel They took her in by the Traitor’s Gate, to which 
she objected, but m vain. One of the lords who conveyed her 
offered to cover her with his cloak, as it was raining, but she put it 
aivay from her, proudly and scornfully, and passed into the Tower, 
and sat down in a coiirt-yaid on a stone They besought her to 
come in out of the wet , but she answered that it was better sitting 
there, than in a w^orse place. At length she w^ent to her apartment, 
where she was kept a prisoner, though not so close a prisoner as at 
Woodstock, whither she w^as afterwards removed, and wheie she is 
said to have one day envied a milkmaid whom she heard singing m 
the sunshine as she went through the gieen fields Gardiner, than 
whom there were not many worse men among the fierce and sullen 
priests, cared little to keep secret his stern desire for hci death 
being used to say that it was of little service to shake off the kaves, 
and lop the branches of the tree of heresy, if its root, the hope of 
heretics, ^Yere left He failed, however, in his benevolent design 
Elizabeth was, at length, released, and Hatfield House was 
assigned to her as a residence, under the caie of one Sir Thomas 
Vo?h 

It jvould seem that Philip, the Prince of Spain, was a main cause 
of this change in Elizabeth’s fortunes He was not an amiable 
man, being, on the contrary, pioud, ovcibearmg, and gloomy, but 
he and the Spanish loids who came over with him, assuredly did 
discountenance the idea of doing any violence to the Princess It 
may have been mere pmdence, but w^e w ill hope it \vas manhood 
and honour The Queen had been expecting her husband with 
great impatience, and at length he came, to her great joy, though 
he nevei caied much for her They were mariicd by Gai diner, at 
Winchester, and there wias more holiday -making among the people , 
but they had then old distrust of this Spanish marriage, in which 
even the Parliament shared Though the members of that Parlia- 
ment w^ere far fiom honest, and were strongly suspected to ha\e 
been bought wnth Spanish money, they w^ould pass no bill to enable 
the Queen to set aside the Princess Elizabeth and appoint her own 
successor 

Although Gardinei failed m this object, as well ? s in the darker 
one of bringing the Pimcess to the scaffold, he went on at a great 
pace in the revival of the unreformed religion A new Parliament 
was packed, m which there were no Protestants. Preparations 
were made to receive Cardinal Pole in England as the Pope’s 
messenger, bringing his holy declaration that all the nobility wLo 
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had acquired Church property, should keep it — which was done to 
enlist their selfish interest on the Pope’s side. Then a great scene 
was enacted, which was the tiiuniph of the Queen’s plans Cardinal 
Pole arrived in great splendour and dignity, and was received with 
great pomp The Pailiament joined in a petition expressive of 
then sorrow at the change in the national religion, and praying him 
to leceive the country again into the Popish Church With the 
Queen sitting on hei throne, and the King on one side of hei, and 
the Cardinal on the other, and the Parliament present, Gardiner 
read the petition aloud The Cardinal then made a great speech, 
and was so obliging as to say that all was forgotten and forgiven, 
and that the kingdom was solemnly made Roman Catholic again 

Everything vas now ready for the lighting of the teriible bonfires. 
The Queen having declared to the Council, in writing, that she 
would vish none of her subjects to be burnt without some of the 
Council being present, and that she would paiticularly wish theie 
to be good seimons at all burnings, the Council knew pretty w^ell 
what was to be done next So, aftei the Cardinal had blessed all 
the t^shops as a preface to the burnings, the Chancellor Gardiner 
opened a High Court at Saint Mary Overy, on the Southivark side 
of London Bridge, for the trial of heretics Here, two of the late 
Piotestant cleigymen. Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, and Rogers, 
a Prebendary of St Paul’s, were brought to be tried Hooper was 
tiled first for being married, though a priest, and for not believing 
m the mass. He admitted both of these accusations, and said that 
the mass w^as a wicked imposition Then they tried Rogers, who 
said the same Next morning the two w^ere brought up to be 
sentenced, and then Rogeis said that his poor wufe, being a 
German woman and a stranger in the land, he hoped might be 
allowed to come to speak to him before he died To this the 
inhuman Gardiner leplied, that she w^as not his wife ‘ Yea, but 
she is, my loid,’ said Rogers, ‘and she hath been my wife these 
eighteen years ’ His request was still refused, and they were both 
sent to Newgate , all those who stood in the streets to sell things, 
being ordered to put out their lights that the people might not see 
them. But, the people stood at' their doors with candles m their 
hands, and prayed for them as they w^ent by Soon afterw^ards, 
Rogeis was taken out of jail to be burnt in Smithfield , and, m the 
crowd as he w^ent along, he saw his poor wife and his ten childien, 
of whom the youngest was a little baby And so he was burnt to 
death » 

The next day, Hooper, who w^'as to be burnt at Gloucester, was 
brought out to take his last journey, and w^as made to wear a hood 
over his face that he might not be knoivn by the people But, they 
dici'^know him for all that, dowm m his own part of the country , 
and, when he came near Gloucester, they lined the road, making 
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prayers and lamentations His guaids took him to a lodging, where 
he slept soundly all night At nine o’clock next morning, he was 
brought forth leaning on a staff, for he had taken cold in prison, 
and was infirm The non stake, and the iron chain which was to 
bind him to it, were fixed up near a great elm-tree in a pleasant 
open place before the cathedral, where, on peaceful Sundays, he had 
been accustomed to preach and to pray, when he was bishop of 
Gloucester This tree, which had no leaves then, it being February, 
was filled with people , and the priests of Gloucester College were 
looking complacently on from a window, and there was a great 
concourse of spectators m every spot from which a glimpse of the 
dreadful sight could be beheld When the old man kneeled down 
on the small platform at the foot of the stake, and prayed aloud, 
the nearest people were observed to be so attentive to his prayers 
that they were ordered to stand farther back , for it did not suit the 
Romish Church to have those Protestant words heard His prayers 
concluded, he went up to the stake and was stripped to his shirt, 
and chained ready for the fire One of his guards had such 
compassion on him that, to shorten his agonies, he tied ^some 
packets of gunpowder about him Then they heaped up wood and 
straw and reeds, and set them all alight But, unhappily, the wood 
was green and damp, and there was a wind blowing that blew what 
flame there was, away Thus, through tbiee-quarteis of an hour, 
the good old man was scorched and roasted and smoked, as the 
file rose and sank , and all that time they saw him, as he burned, 
moving his lips in prayei, and beating his bieast with one hand, 
even after the othci was burnt away and had fallen off 

Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, were taken to Oxford to dispute 
with a commission of piiests and doctors about the mass They 
were shamefully treated, and it is recorded that the Oxford 
scholars hissed and howled and groaned, and misconducted them- 
selves in an anything but a scholarly way The prisoners were 
taken back to jail, and afterw^ards tried in St Mary’s Church They 
were all found guilty ^On the sixteenth of the month of October, 
Ridley and Latimer were brought out, to make another of the 
dieadful bonfiies * 

1 he scene of the suffering of these two good Protestant men was 
in the City ditch, near Baliol College On coming to the dreadful 
spot, they kissed the stakes, and then embraced each other And 
then a learned doctor got up into a pulpit which was placed there, 
and preached a sermon from the text, ‘ Though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not chanty, it profiteth me nothing ’ When 
you think of the chanty of burning men alive, you may imagine that 
this learned doctor had a rather bra/cn face Ridley would have 
answered his sermon when it came to an end, but was not allowed 
When Latimer was stripped, it appeared that he had dressed 
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himself under his other clothes, in a new shioud , and, as he stood 
in it before all the people, it was noted of him, and long remembered, 
that, whereas he had been stooping and feeble but a few minutes 
befoie, he now stood upright and handsome, in the knowledge that 
he w^as dying for a just and a great cause Ridley’s biother>in-law 
was there with bags of gunpowder, and when they were both 
chained up, he tied them lound their bodies Then, a light was 
thrown upon the pile to fire it ‘Be of good comfort, Master 
Ridley,’ said Latimer, at that awful moment, ‘ and play the man ’ 
We shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, 
as I trust shall never be put out ’ And then he was seen to make 
motions ^\lth his hands as if he \vere washing them in the flames, 
and to stroke his aged face with, them, and was heard to cry, 

‘ Father of Heaven, receive my soul * ’ He died quickly, but the 
fire, after having binned the legs of Ridley, sunk Theie he 
lingered, chained to the iron post, and erj ing, ‘ 0 ’ I cannot burn i 
O ^ for Christ’s sake let the fine come unto me > ’ And still, when 
his brother-in-law had heaped on more i\ood, he was heard through 
the blinding smoke, still dismally crying, ‘0^1 cannot burn, I 
canndt bum ’ ’ At last, the gunpowder caught fiie, and ended his 
miseues 

Five days after this feaiful scene, Gardiner went to his tiemendous 
account before God, for the cruelties he had so much assisted in 
committing 

Cranmer remained still alive and in prison Fie was brought 
out again m February, for more evamming and trying, by Bonner, 
Bishop of London another man of blood, who had succeeded to 
Gardinei’s work, even in his lifetime, when Gardiner was tiied of 
It Cranmei was now degraded as a piiest, and left for death , but, 
if the Queen hated any one on earth, she hated him, and it w^as 
resolved that he should be ruined and disgraced to the utmost 
There is no doubt that the Queen and her husband personally 
urged on these deeds, because they wrote to the Council, urging 
them to be active m the kindling of the fearful fires As Cranmer 
w as known not to be a firm man, a plan was laid for surrounding 
him with artful people, and inducing him to recant to the unreformed 
religion Deans and friars visited him, played at bowds with him, 
showed him vaiious attentions, talked persuasively with him, gave 
him money foi his prison comfoits, and induced him to sign, I 
fear, as many as sl\ recantations But when, aftei all, he was taken 
out to be burnt, he w^as nobly tiue to his better self, and made a 
glorious end * 

After prayers and a sermon. Dr Cole, the preacher of the day 
(ivho had been one of the artful priests about Cranmer m prison), 
re(^ired him to make a public confession of his faith before the 
people This, Cole did, expecting that he would declare himself a 

Q 
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Roman Catholic ‘I will make a profession of my faith,’ said 
Cranmer, ^ and with a good ^\lll too ’ 

Then, he arose before them all, and took from the sleeve of his 
lobe a written prayer and read it aloud That done, he kneeled 
and said the Lord’s Prayer, all the people joining, and then he 
aiose again and told them that he believed in the Bible, and that in 
what he had lately written, he had wiitten what vas not the tiuth, 
and that, because his light hand had signed those papers, he ^\ollld 
burn his right hand fiist when he came to the fiie. As foi the 
Pope, he did icfusc him and denounce him as the enemy of Heaven 
Hereupon the pious Dr Cole ciicd out to the guards to stop that 
heretic’s mouth and take him away 

So they took him away, and chained him to the stake, where he 
hastily took off his own clothes to make ready for the flames And 
he stood befoie the people with a bald head and a white and 
flowing beard Pie was so firm now when the worst was come, 
that he again declared against his recantation, and was so impiessive 
and so undismayed, that a certain lord, w^ho was one of the directois 
of the execution, called out to the men to make haste ^ When the 
fire w^as lighted, Cranmer, tiue to his latest word, stretched otit his 
right hand, and crying out, ‘ This hand hath offended » ’ held it 
among the flames, until it blazed and burned away His heart was 
found entire among his ashes, and he left at last a memorable name 
in English history Cardinal Pole cclcbiatcd the day by saying his 
first mass, and next day he wxas made Archbishop of Canteibury m 
Cianmer’s place 

The Queen’s husband, who was now mostly abioad in his own 
dominions, and geneially made a coarse jest of her to his moie 
familiar courtiers, was at war ivith France, and came over to seek 
the assistance of England England was very umvilling to engage 
in a French w^ar for his sake, but it happened that the King of 
Fiance, at this very time, aided a descent upon the English coast 
Plence, war ivas declaicd, greatly to Philip’s satisfaction, and the 
Queen laised a sum of money with which to cairy it on, by e\eiy 
unjustifiable means m liei power It met vith no piofilable return, 
for the French Duke of Guise s^irprised Calais, and the English 
sustained a complete defeat The losses they met with in !< ranee 
greatly moitiftcd the national piidc, and the Queen never lecovered 
the blow 

There was a bad fever raging in England at this time, and I am 
glad to write that the Queen took it, and the hour of her death 
came ‘ When I am dead and my body is opened,’ she said to 
those around her, ‘ye shall find Calais vviitten on my heart’ I 
should have thought, if anything were written on it, they w ould have 
found the words — Jane Grey, Hooper, Rogi^rs, Ridley, Lxib»r, 
Cranmfp, and thrI'E hundred people burn r at ivf within four 
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YEARS OF MY WICKED REIGN, INCLUDING SIXTY WOMEN AND FORTY 
LITTLE CHILDREN. But it IS cnough that tlieir deaths were wiitten 
m Heaven 

The Queen died on the seventeenth of November, fifteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, after reigning not quite five yeais and a half, and m 
the forty-fourth year of her age. Caidinal Pole died of the same 
fever next day 

As Bloody Queen Mary, this woman has become famous, and 
as Bloody Queen Mary, she ^\ill ever be justly remembered with 
horror and detestation in Great Britain Plei memory has been 
held in such abhorrence that some w liters ha\e arisen in later years 
to take her part, and to show that she was, upon the m hole, quite 
an amiable and cheerful sovereign » ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 

them,^ said Our Saviour The stake and the fire v ere the fruits 
of this reign, and you will judge this Queen by nothing else 


CHAPTER XXXr 

ENGLAND UNDER ELIZABETH 

There vas great icjoicing all o\er the land when the Lords of the 
Council went do\^ n to Hatfield, to hail the Princess Elizabeth as 
the new^ Queen of England Weary of the barbarities of Maiy’s 
reign, the people looked with hope and gladness to the new Sovereign 
The nation seemed to wake from a hoirible dicam, and Heaven, 
so long hidden by the smoke of the fiies that roasted men and 
V omen to death, appeared to brighten once more 

Queen Elizabeth vas five-and-tii enty years of age when she lode 
through the streets of London, fiom the Tower to Westminster 
Abbey, to be crowned Her countenance ^Yas stiongly marked, but 
on the vhole, commanding and dignified , her haii was led, and her 
nose something too long and shaip for a*woman’s She was not 
the beautiful cieaturc her courUcis made out, but she was veil 
enough, and no doubt looked all the bettci for coming after the 
dark and gloomy Mary She was veil educated, but a roundabout 
writer, and rather a hard swearei and coarse talker She was 
clever, but cunning and deceitful, and inherited much of her father's 
violent temper I mention this now, because she has been so over- 
praised by onb party, and so over-abused by another, that it is 
haidly possible to understand the greater part of her reign without 
first understanding what kind of woman she really was 

She began hei leign vith the great advantage of having a very vise 
and careful MinisUi, Sir WirriAM Cicir, whom she afterwaids 
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made Lord Burleigh Altogether, the people had greater reason 
foi lejoicmg than they usually had, when there were piocessions in 
the streets , and they were happy with some reason All kinds of 
shows and images were set up, Gog and Magog weie hoisted to 
the top of Temple Bar, and (which was more to the purpose) the 
Coiporation dutifully presented the young Queen with the sum of 
a thousand marks in gold — so heavy a present, that she was obliged 
to take it into her carriage with both hands The coronation was 
a gi eat success , and, on the next day, one of the courtiers presented 
a petition to the new Queen, praying that as it was the custom to 
release some prisoners on such occasions, she would have the good- 
ness to lelcase the four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, and also the Apostle Saint Paul, who had been for some time 
shut up in a strange language so that the people could not get 
at them 

To this, the Queen replied that it would be better first to inquire 
of themselves whielher they desired to be released or not , and, as 
a means of finding out, a great public discussion — a sort of religious 
tournament — w^as appointed to take place between ccitam champions 
of the two religions, in Westminster Abbey You may suppose 
that it w’-as soon made pretty clear to common sense, that for people 
to benefit by wliat they repeat oi lead, it is rather necessary they 
should understand something about it Accoidmgly, a Church 
Service in plain English was settled, and other law s and regulations 
weie made, completely establishing the gieat work of the Refor- 
mation The Romisla bishops and champions weic not harshly 
dealt with, all things considered , and the Queen’s Ministers were 
both prudent and merciful 

The one great trouble of this leign, and the unfortunate cause 
of the greater part of such turmoil and bloodshed as occurred in it, 
w^as Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots We wnll try to understand, 
in as few words as possible, who Mary w^as, what she was, and how 
she came to be a thorn in the royal pillow of Elizabeth 

She was the daughter of the Queen Regent of Scotland, Mary of 
Guise She had been mariied, when a mere child, to the Dauphin, 
the son and heir of the King of France The Pope, who pretended 
that no one could rightfully wear the crown of England without his 
giacious pei mission, was strongly opposed to Elizabeth, who had 
not asked foi the said giacious permission And as Mary Queen 
of Scots would have inherited the English crowai in light of her 
birth, supposing the English Pailiament not to have altered the 
succession, the Pope himself, and most of the discontented w^ho 
were followers of his, maintained that Mary was the rightful Queen 
of England, and Elizabeth the wrongful Queen Mary being so 
closely connected with F'rance, and France being jealous of Engla<Md, 
there was far greater danger m this than there would have been if 
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she had had no alliance with that great power And w^hen her 
young husband, on the death of his father, became Francis ihl 
Second, King of France, the matter grew very serious For, the 
young couple styled themselves King and Queen of England, and 
the Pope was disposed to help them by doing all the mischief he 
could 

Now, the reformed leligion, under the guidance of a stern and 
powerful preacher, named John Knox, and other such men, had 
been making fierce progress in Scotland It was still a half savage 
country, where there was a great deal of niuideiing and noting 
continually going on , and the Kefoimers, instead of reforming 
those evils as they should have done, w^ent to work in the ferocious 
old Scottish spiiit, laying churches and chapels waste, pulling down 
pictuies and altars, and knocking about the Giey Friars, and the 
Black Friars, and the White Friars, and the fiiars of all sorts of 
colours, m all directions This obdurate and haish spiiit of the 
Scottish Reformers (the Scotch have always been lather a sullen 
and frowning people in leligious matters) put up the blood of the 
Roir^sh Fiench couit, and caused France to send troops over to 
Scotland, with the hope of setting the fiiars of all soits of colours 
on their legs again , of conqueiing that country first, and England 
afterwards , and so crushing the Reformation all to pieces The 
Scottish Reformers, w^ho had formed a great league which they 
called The Congregation of the Loid, secretly represented to 
Elizabeth that, if the reformed religion got the worst of it with 
them. It w ould be likely to get the worst of it in England too , and 
thus, Elizabeth, though she had a high notion of the rights of Kings 
and Queens to do anything they liked, sent an aimy to Scotland to 
suppoit the Reformers, who were in arms against their soveieign 
All these proceedings led to a treaty of peace at Edmbuigh, under 
which the French consented to depart from the kingdom By a 
separate treaty, Mary and her young husband engaged to renounce 
their assumed title of King and Queen of England But this treaty 
they never fulfilled 

It happened, soon after matters had got to this state, that the 
young French King died, leaving Mary a young widow^ She w^as 
then invited by her Scottish subjects to return home and reign o\er 
them , and as she was not now happy where she w^as, she, after a 
little time, complied 

Elizabeth had been Queen three years, when Mary Queen of 
Scots embarkq^ Calais for her own rough, quarrelling country 
As she came out of the harbour, a vessel was lost befoie her eyes, 
and she said, ‘ 0 ’ good God * what an omen this is for such a 
voyage > ’ She was very fond of France, and sat on the deck, 
looking back at it and w eepmg, until it was quite dark When she 
went to bed, she directed to be called at daybreak, if the P ranch 
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coast were still visible, that she might behold it for the last time 
As It proved to be a clear morning, this was done, and she again 
wept foi the countiy she was leaving, and said many times, ‘ Fare- 
well, hiance f Faicwell, France > I shall never see thee again t’ 
All this was long remembered afterwards, as sorrowful and 
inteiestmg in a fair young princess of nineteen Indeed, I am 
afiaid It giadually came, together with her other distresses, to 
suriound her with greater sympathy than she deserved, 

When she came to Scotland, and took up her abode at the palace 
of Holyrood in Edinbuigh, she found herself among uncouth 
strangers and wild uncomfoi table customs very different from her 
experiences in the court of hiance The veiy people who were 
disposed to love her, made her head ache when she was tired out 
by her voyage, with a seienadc of discordant music — a fearful 
concert of bagpipes, I suppose — and brought her and her tram 
home to her palace on miseiable little Scotch horses that appealed 
to be half staived Among the people who weie not disposed to 
love her, she found the powciful leadtis of the Rtfoimcd Church, 
who wcie bitter upon hci amusements, however innocent, and 
denounced music and dancing as woiks of the devil John Knox 
himself often lectured her, violently and angrily, and did much to 
make her life unhappy All these reasons confirmed her old 
attachment to the Romish religion, and caused her, theie is no 
doubt, most imprudently and dangerously both for herself and for 
England too, to give a solemn pledge to the heads of the Romish 
Chmch that it she ever succeeded to the English crown, she would 
set up that religion again In reading her unhappy history, you 
must always rcmembei this, and also that duiing her whole life 
she was constantly put forward against the Queen, in some form or 
other, by the Romish paity 

1 hat Eli/abelh, on the other hand, w^as not inclined to like her, 
is pietty ceitain Eh/abeth was veiy vain and jealous, and had 
an extiaordinary dislike to people being married She treated 
Lady Catherine Giey, ^ister of the beheaded Lady Jane, with such 
shameful severity, for no other reason than her being secretly 
married, that she died and her husband was ruined , so, when a 
second marriage for Maiy began to be talked about, piobably 
Elizabeth disliked her moie Not that Elizabeth w^mted suitois 
of her own, for they staited up from Spain, Austria, Sweden, and 
England Fler English lover at this time, and one whom she much 
favoured too, was Lord Roblri Dudiry, Eail of L<2icester — him- 
self secretly mariied to Amy Robsiri, the daughter of an English 
gentleman, whom he was strongly suspected of causing to be 
murdered, down at his countiy seat, Cumnor Hall m Beikshire, 
that he might be free to many the Queen Upon this stoiy,'‘the 
great writer, Sir Walter Scoii, has founded one of his best 
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romances But if Elizabeth knew how to lead her handsome 
favourite on, for her own vanity and pleasure, she knew how to 
stop him for her own pride , and his love, and all the other pio- 
posals, came to nothing The Queen always declared in good set 
speeches, that she would never be married at all, but would live 
and die a Maiden Queen It was a very pleasant and meritorious 
declaration, I suppose , but it has been puffed and tiumpetcd so 
much, that I am rather tired of it myself 

Diveis piinces pioposed to mairy Mary, but the English coiiit 
had reasons for being jealous of them all, and even pioposed as a 
matter of policy that she should marry that very Earl of Leicester 
who had aspired to be the husband of Elizabeth At last. Lord 
Darnlly, son of the Earl of Lennox, and himself descended from 
the Royal Family of Scotland, went over with Elizabeth’s consent 
to try his fortune at Holyrood He was a tall simpleton , and 
could dance and play the guitar ^ but I know of nothing else he 
could do, unless it were to get very drunk, and eat gluttonously, 
and make a contemptible spectacle of himself in many mean and 
vain^ways. However, he gamed Maiy’s heart, not disdaining m the 
pm suit of his object to ally himself with one of her secretaiies, 
Dwid Rizzio, who had great influence with her He soon mariied 
the Queen This marriage does not say much for her, but what 
followed will presently say less 

Mary’s brother, the Earl of Murray, and head of the Protestant 
paity in Scotland, had opposed this marriage, partly on religious 
giounds, and paitly perhaps from personal dislike of the very con- 
temptible bridegroom "W hen it had taken place, through Mary’s 
gaming over to it the more powerful of the lords about her, she 
banished Muriay for his pains, and, when he and some other 
nobles lose in arms to suppoit the lefoimed religion, she heiself, 
within a month of her wedding day, rode against them 111 armour 
with loaded pistols in her saddle Driven out of Scotland, they 
presented themselves before Elizabeth — who called them traitors in 
public, and assisted them m private, according to her crafty natuie 

Mary had been married but a little while, when she began to hate 
her husband, who, m his turn,* began to hate that David Rizzio, 
with whom he had leagued to gam her favoui, and whom he now 
believed to be hei lovei He hated Rizzio to that extent, that he 
made a compact with Lord Ruthven and three other lords to get 
rid of him by murder This wicked agreement they made m solemn 
secrecy upon ^he first of March, fifteen hundred and sixty-six, and 
on the night of Saturday the ninth, the conspirators were brought 
by Darnley up a private staiicase, daik and steep, into a range of 
rooms wheie they knew that Maiy was sitting at supper with her 
sister, Lady Aigyle, and this doomed man When they went into 
the room, Darnlty took the Queen lound the vaist, and Lord 
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Ruthyen, who had risen from a bed of sickness to do this murder, 
came m, gaunt and ghastly, leaning on two men Rizzio lan 
behind the Queen for shelter and protection ‘ Let him come out 
of the room,’ said Ruthven ‘ He shall not leave the room,’ replied 
the Queen , ' I read his dingei in your face, and it is my will that 
he remain here ’ They then set upon him, struggled with him, 
overturned the table, dragged him out, and killed him with fifty-six 
stabs When the Queen heard that he was dead, she said, ‘No 
more tears I will think now of revenge ’ ’ 

Within a day or two, she gained her husband over, and prevailed 
on the tall idiot to abandon the conspirators and fly with her to 
Dunbar There, he issued a proclamation, audaciously and falsely 
denying that he had any knowledge of the late bloody business , 
and there they were joined by the Earl BoihwjlLL and some other 
nobles With their help, they raised eight thousand men, returned 
to Edinburgh, and drove the assassins into England Mary soon 
afterwards gave biith to a son — still thinking of revenge 

That she should have had a gi eater scorn for hei husband after 
his late cowardice and tieacheiy than she had had befoie, was 
natural enough There is little doubt that she now began to^love 
Bothwell instead, and to plan with him means of getting iid of 
Darnley Bothwell had such power over her that he induced her 
even to pardon the assassins of Ri/zio The arrangements for the 
christening of the young Prince weie entrusted to him, and he was 
one of the most important people at the cciemony, where the child 
w^as named James Elizabeth being his godmothei, though not 
present on the occasion A week afterwards, Darnley, who had 
left Maiy and gone to his father’s house at Glasgow, being taken 
ill with the small-pox, she sent her own physician to attend him. 
But there is leason to apprehend that this wms merely a show and a 
pretence, and that she knew what was doing, when Bothwell within 
another month proposed to one of the late conspirators against 
Riz7io, to murder Darnley, ‘ for that it w^as the Queen’s mind that 
he should be taken away ’ It is certain that on that very day she 
wrote to her ambassador in France, complaining of him, and yet 
w^ent immediately to Glasgow, feigning to be very anxious about 
him, and to love him veiy much If she wanted to get him in her 
power, she succeeded to her heart’s content , for she induced him 
to go back with her to Edinburgh, and to occupy, instead of the 
palace, a lone house outside the city called the Kirk of Field 
Here, he lived for about a week One Sunday nighty she remained 
with him until ten o’clock, and then left him, to go to Holyrood to 
be present at an entertainment given m celebiation of the marriage 
of one of her favourite servants At two o’clock m the morning the 
city WMS shaken by a great explosion, and the Kirk of kield \?as 
blown to atoms. 
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Darnley’s body was found next day lying under a tree at some 
distance How it came there, undisfigured and unscorched by 
gunpowder, and how this crime came to be so clumsily and 
strangely committed, it is impossible to discovei The deceitful 
character of Maiy, and the deceitful chaiacter of Elizabeth, have 
rendered almost every part of their joint history uncertain and 
obscure But, I fear that Mary was unquestionably a party to her 
husband’s murder, and that this was the revenge she had threatened. 
The Scotch people universally belie\ed it Voices cried out in the 
streets of Edinburgh in the dead of the night, for justice on the 
murderess Placards ere ^posted by unknown hands in the public 
places denouncing Bothwell as the murderer, and the Queen as his 
accomplice, and, when he afterwards married her (though himself 
already married), previously making a show of taking her prisoner 
by force, the indignation of the people knew no bounds The 
women particularly are described as having been quite frantic 
against the Queen, and to have hooted and cried after her in the 
streets with terrific vehemence 

Such guilty unions seldom prosper This husband and wife had 
lived together but a month, when they were separated for ever by 
the successes of a band of Scotch nobles who associated against 
them for the protection of the young Prince whom Bothw^ell had 
vainly endeavouied to lay hold of, and whom he w^ould certainly 
have murdered, if the Earl of Mar, in whose hands the boy was, 
had not been firmly and honourably faithful to his trust Before 
this angry powder, Bothwell fled abroad, where he died, a prisoner 
and mad, nine miserable years afterwards Mary being found by 
the associated lords to deceive them at eveiy turn, w^as sent a 
prisoner to Lochleven Castle , which, as it stood m the midst of a 
lake, could only be approached by boat Heie, one Lord Lindsay, 
who w^as so much of a brute that the nobles would have done better 
if they had chosen a mere gentleman for their messenger, made 
her sign her abdication, and appoint Murray, Regent of Scotland. 
Here, too, Murray saw her in a sorrowing and humbled state 

She had better have remained m the castle of Lochleven, dull 
prison as it was, with the ripplmg of the lake against it, and the 
moving shadows of the water on the room wmlls , but she could not 
rest there, and moie than once tiled to escape The first time she 
had nearly succeeded, dressed in the clothes of her owm washer- 
woman, but, putting up her hand to prevent one of the boatmen 
from lifting hej veil, the men suspected her, seeing how white it was, 
and rowed hei back again. A short time afterwards, her fascinating 
manners enlisted in her cause a boy in the Castle, called the little 
Dougi as, who, w^hile the family were at supper, stole the keys of 
the gieat gate, w^ent softly out with the Queen, locked the gate on 
the outside, and rowed her away acioss the lake, sinking the keys 
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as they went along. On the opposite shore she was met by another 
Douglas, and some few lords ^ and, so accompanied, rode away on 
horseback to Hamilton, whcie they raised three thousand men 
Heie, she issued a proclamation declaring that the abdication she 
had signed m her prison was illegal, and reqmung the Regent to 
yield to his lawful Queen Being a steady soldier, and in no way 
discomposed although he was without an army, Murray pretended 
to treat with her, until he had collected a force about half equal to 
her own, and then he gave her battle. In one quaitcr of an houi 
he cut down all her hopes She had another weary ride on hoisc- 
back of sixty long Scotch miles, and took shelter at Dundiennan 
Abbey, whence she fled for safety to Elizabeth’s dominions 

Mary Queen of Scots came to England — to her own rum, the 
tiouhle of the kingdom, and the misery and death of many — m the 
year one thousand live hundred and sixty-eight How she left it 
and the world, nineteen years afterwards, we have now to see 


Second Pari r 

Whrn Maiy Queen of Scots ariived m England, without money 
and even vithout any other clothes than those she wore, she wiote 
to Elizabeth, representing herself as an innocent and injuied piece 
of Royalty, and entreating her assistance to oblige her Scottish 
subjects to take lier back again and obey her But, as her character 
was already known in England to be a very different one fiom what 
she made it out to be, she was told m answer that she must hist 
clear heiself Made uneasy by this condition, Mary, rathei than 
stay m England, would have gone to Spam, or to Fiance, or would 
even have gone back to Scotland But, as her doing either would 
have been likely to trouble England afiesh, it was decided that she 
should be detained here She first came to Carlisle, and, after 
that, was moved about fiom castle to castle, as was considered 
necessary , but England she ncvei left again 

After trying very hard to get nd of the necessity of clearing her- 
self, Mary, advised by Lord Hlprii^s, her best fiiend in England, 
agreed to answer the chaiges against her, if the Scottish noblemen 
who made them would attend to maintain them before such English 
noblemen as Elizabeth might appoint for that purpose Accordingly, 
such an assembly, under the name of a conference, met, first at 
York, and afterwards at Plampton Court In its presence Lord Len- 
nox, Dainiey’s father, openly charged Mary with the murder of his 
son , and whatever Maiy’s friends may now say or write m her behalf, 
there is no doubt that, when her brother Muiray pioduced against 
her a casket containing ccitain guilty letteis and verses wdheh 
he stated to have passed between her and Bothwcll, she withdrew 
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from the inquiry Consequently, it is to be supposed that she 
was then considered guilty by those who had the best opportunities 
of judging of the truth, and that the feeling which afterwards arose 
in her behalf was a very generous but not a very leasonable one. 

However, the Duke of Norfolk, an honourable but rather weak 
nobleman, paitly because Mary was captivating, paitly because he 
was ambitious, partly because he was over-persuaded by aitful 
plotteis against Elizabeth, conceived a strong idea that he would 
like to marry the Queen of Scots — though he was a little frightened, 
too, by the letters in the casket This idea being secretly cncouiagecl 
by some of the noblemen«of Elizabeth’s court, and even by the 
favourite Earl of Leicester (because it was objected to by other 
favouiites who w^ere his rivals), Mary expressed her appioval of it, 
and the King of h ranee and the King of Spam aie supposed to 
have done the same It was not- so quietly planned, though, but 
that it came to Elizabeth's ears, who warned the Duke ‘ to be careful 
what sort of pillow he \vas going to lay his head upon ’ He made 
a humble reply at the time^ but turned sulky soon afterwaids, 
andj^being consideied dangerous, was sent to the Tow^ei 

Inus, fiom the moment of Mary’s coming to England she began 
to be the centie of plots and miseiies 

A rise of the Catholics in the north was the next of these, and 
it was only checked by many executions and much bloodshed It 
'vvas follow^ed by a great conspiracy of the Pope and some of the 
Catholic sovereigns of Europe to depose Elizabeth, place Mary 
on the throne, and restore the iinreformcd religion It is almost 
impossible to doubt that Mary knew and approved of this , and the 
Pope himself was so hot m the matter that he issued a bull, m 
which he openly called Elizabeth the ‘ pietended Queen ’ of England, 
excommunicated hci, and excommunicated all her subjects who 
should continue to obey her A copy of this miseiable paper got 
into London, and was found one morning publicly posted on the 
Bishop of London’s gate A gieat hue and cry being raised, 
another copy was found m the chamber of a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, who confessed, being put upon the rack, that he had received 
It from one John Felton, a neh gentleman who lived across the 
Thames, near Southwark This John Felton, being put upon the 
rack too, confessed that he had posted tlie placard on the Bishop’s 
gate For this offence he was, within four days, taken to St Paul’s 
Churchyard, and there hanged and quartered As to the Pope’s 
bull, the people by the reformation having thiown off the Pope, did 
not caie much, you may suppose, for the Pope’s throwing off them 
It was a mere dirty piece of paper, and not half so poweifiil as a 
street ballad 

On the very day when Felton was brought to his trial, the poor 
Duke of Norfolk was released It would have been w’^ell for him 
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if he bad kept away from the Tower evermore, and from the snares 
that had taken him there But, even while he was m that dismal 
place he corresponded with Mary, and as soon as he was out of it, 
he began to plot again Being discovered m coirespondence with 
the Pope, with a view to a rising in England which should force 
Elizabeth to consent to his marriage with Mary and to repeal the 
laws against the Catholics, he was re-committed to the Tower and 
brought to trial Pie was found guilty by the unanimous verdict of 
the Lords who tried him, and was sentenced to the block 

It IS very difficult to make out, at this distance of time, and 
between opposite accounts, whether Eluabcth really was a humane 
woman, or desired to appear so, or was feaiful of shedding the blood 
of people of great name who were popular in the country. Twice 
she commanded and countermanded the execution of this Duke, 
and It did not take place until five months after his trial The 
scaffold w-as erected on Tower Hill, and there he died like a brave 
man Pie lefuscd to have his eyes bandaged, saying that he was 
not at all afraid of death, and he admitted the justice of his 
sentence, and was much icgrettcd by the people 

Although Maiy had shrunk at the most iinpoitant time from dis- 
proving her guilt, she was very caicful ncvci to do anything that 
would admit it All such proposals as were made to her by 
Elizabeth for her release, required that admission in some form or 
other, and therefore came to nothing Moreover, both women being 
artful and treacherous, and neither ever trusting the other, it was 
not likely that they could ever make an agreement So, the 
Parliament, aggravated by what the Pope had done, made new 
and stiong laws against the spreading of the Catholic religion in 
England, and declared it treason in any one to say that the Queen 
and her successors were not the lawful sovereigns of P'ngland It 
would have done more than this, but for Elizabeth’s moderation 
Since the Reformation, there had come to be three great sects 
of religious people — or people who called themselves so — in England, 
that is to say, those who belonged to the Reformed Church, those 
who belonged to the tinrefoimed Church, and those wffio were 
called the Fuiitans, because they^ said that they wanted to have 
evciy thing very pure and plain in all the Church service These 
last were for the most pait an uncomfortable people, wdio thought 
It highly meritorious to dress in a hideous manner, talk through 
their noses, and oppose all harmless enjoyments But they w^ere 
powerful too, and very much in earnest, and they were one and all 
the determined enemies of the Queen of Scots The Protestant 
feeling m England was further strengthened by the ticmendous 
cruelties to which Protestants were exposed in Fiance and in the 
Netherlands Scores of thousands of them were put to deatlY m 
those countries wnth every cruelty that can be imagined, and at las^-, 
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in the autumn of the year one thousand five hundred and st\ enty- 
twOj one of the gieatest baibarities ever committed in the voild 
took place at Pans 

It is called in histoiy. The Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
because it took place on Saint Bartholome^\'s Eve The day fell 
on Saturday the twenty-third of August. On that day all the great 
leaders of the Protestants (who were there called Huguenots) were 
assembled together, for the purpose, as was represented to them, 
of doing honour to the marriage of their chief, the young King of 
Navarre, with the sister of Charles the Ninth a miserable young 
King vho then occupied the French throne This dull creature 
was made to believe by his ftiother and other fieice Catholics about 
him that the Huguenots meant to take his life , and he was pei- 
suaded to give secret orders that, on the tolling of a great bell, they 
should be fallen upon bv an overpo^^ ering force of armed men, and 
slaughtered wherever they could be found. When the appointed 
houi was close at hand, the stupid wietch, trembling from head to 
foot, as taken into a balcony by his mother to see the atrocious 
work begun The moment the bell tolled, the murderers broke forth 
Diiiit^ all that night and the tw 0 ne\t days, they broke into the houses, 
filed the houses, shot and stabbed the Protestants, men, women, and 
children, and flung their bodies into the streets They were shot 
at in the stieets as they passed along, and their blood lan down the 
gutteis Upwards of ten thousand Protestants were killed m Pans 
alone , in all France four or five times that number To return 
thanks to Fleaven for these diabolical murders, the Pope and his 
tram actually w^ent in public procession at Rome, and as if this 
w’^erc not shame enough for them, they had a medal stiuck to com- 
memorate the event But, ho\vever comfortable the wholesale 
murders ivere to these high authoiitics, they had not that soothing 
effect upon the doll-King I am happy to state that fie never knew 
a moment’s peace afterwards, that he ivas continually crying out 
that he saw the Huguenots covered ivith blood and w^ounds falling 
dead before him , and that he died within a year, shrieking and 
yelling and raving to that degree, that if €ill the Popes W'ho had 
ever lived had been rolled into one, they would not have afforded 
His guilty Majesty the slightest consolation 

When the terrible new^s of the massacre ariived m England, it 
made a po^Yerful impression indeed upon the people If they 
began to run a little wild against the Catholics at about this time, 
this feaiful reason for it, coming so soon after the days of bloody 
Queen Mary, fnust be remembered in their excuse The Court 
was not quite so honest as the people — but perhaps it sometimes is 
not It received the French ambassadoi, with all the lords and 
ladies dressed in deep mourning, and keeping a profound silence 
Nevertheless, a proposal of maniage w''hich he had made to 
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Elizabeth only two days before the eve of Saint Bartholomew, on 
behalf of the Duke of Alengon, the French King’s brothei, a boy 
of seventeen, still went on , while on the other hand, m hei usual 
crafty way, the Queen secretly supplied the Huguenots with money 
and weapons 

I must say that for a Queen who made all those fine speeches, of 
which I have confessed myself to be rather tired, about living and 
d3/ing a Maiden Queen, Elizabeth was ^ going ’ to be married pretty 
often Besides always having some English favourite or other 
whom she by turns encouiagcd and swore at and knocked about — 
for the maiden Queen was very ficc \yith her fists — she held this 
French Duke off and on thiough several yeais When he at last 
came over to England, the maniagc articles were actually drawn up, 
and It was settled that the w’^cdding should take place in six w’-ceks 
The Queen was then so bent upon it, that she prosecuted a poor 
Puritan named Siubbs, and a poor bookscllei named Page, for 
waiting and publishing a pamphlet against it Their right hands 
w^ere chopped off for this crime , and poor Stubbs — more loyal than 
I should have been myself under the circumstances — immediately 
pulled off his hat with his left hand, and cried, ‘God save the 
Queen ’’ Stubbs wns cruelly ticated, for the mariiage never took 
place after all, though the Queen pledged herself to the Duke wuth 
a ring from hci own fingci He went away, no better than he 
came, wLcn the courtship had lasted some ten yeais altogether, 
and he died a couple of years aftcrwaids, mourned by Elizabeth, 
who appears to have been leally fond of him It is not much to 
her Cl edit, for he was a bad enough member of a bad family 

To letuin to the Catholics Theie aiose two orders of priests, 
who weic very busy m England, and who were much dicadcd 
Ihcse were the suits (wdio w^cie everywhere in all sorts of 
disguises), and the Seminary Prifsis The people had a great 
hoi 1 or of the first, because they w^erc knowm to have taught that 
murder was lawful if it wcie done with an object of winch they 
approved , and they had a gicat hoiioi of the second, because they 
came to teach the old religion, and to be the successors of ‘ Queen 
Mary’s priests,’ as those yet lingering in England w^rc called, wLon 
they should die out The scvciest laws were made against them, 
and w^ere most unmcicifully executed Those who sheltered them 
in their houses often suffered heavily for what was an act of 
humanity, and the rack, that ciuel torture which tore men’s limbs 
asunder, was constantly kept going What thesc^ unhappy men 
confessed, or what w^as ever confessed by any one under that agony, 
must always be received with great doubt, as it is certain that people 
liave frequently owned to the most absurd and impossible ciimes to 
escape such dieadful suffering But I cannot doubt it to have Ifecn 
piovcd hy papcis, that Iheie wcie many plots, both among the 
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Jesuits, and with France, and with Scotland, and with Spam, for the 
destruction of Queen Elizabeth, for the placing of Mary on the 
throne, and for the revival of the old religion. 

If the English people were too ready to believe in plots, there 
were, as I ha\e said, good reasons for it When the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew 'was yet fiesh in their lecollection, a great 
Protestant Dutch hero, the Princf of Orange, was shot by an 
assassin, who confessed that he had been kept and trained foi the 
purpose in a college of Jesuits The Dutch, in this surprise and 
distress, offered to make Elizabeth their sovereign, but she declined 
the honoui, and sent them a small army instead, under the command 
of the Earl of Leicester, vho, although a capital Court favouiite, 
was not much of a general He did so little in Holland, that his 
campaign there 'would probably have been forgotten, but for its 
occasioning the death of one of the best wiiteis, the best knights, 
and the best gentlemen, of that or any age This '\^as Sir Philip 
Sidney, who \\as wounded by a musket ball in the tlngh as he 
mounted a fresh hoi sc, after having had his own killed under him 
He had to ride back wounded, a long distance, and was very faint 
'With Hitigue and loss of blood, when some w ater, for v hich he had 
eagerly asked, was handed to him But he was so good and gentle 
even then, that seeing a poor badly w ounded common soldier lying 
on the ground, looking at the water with longing eyes, he said, 
‘ Thy necessity is gieatei than mine,^ and gave it up to him This 
touching action of a noble heart is perhaps as well known as any 
incident m history — is as famous far and wide as the blood-stained 
Tower of London, with its axe, and block, and murders out of 
number So delightful is an act of true humanity, and so glad are 
mankind to icmember it 

At home, intelligence of plots began to thicken every day I 
suppose the people never did live undei such continual tenors as 
those by wdnch they were possessed now, of Catholic risings, and 
burnings, and poisonings, and I don’t know what Still, w^e must 
alw ays remembei that they lived neai and close to aw ful realities of 
that kind, and that wuth then expenencer it was not difficult to 
believe m any enormity The government had the same fear, and 
did not take the best means of discovering the truth — for, besides 
torturing the suspected, it employed paid spies, who wall ahvays lie 
for their own profit It even made some of the conspiracies it 
brought to light, by sending false letters to disaffected people, 
inviting them to join in pretended plots, which they too readily did. 

But, one grelt leal plot was at length discovered, and it ended 
the career of Mary, Queen of Scots A semmaiy priest named 
Ballard, and a Spanish soldier named Savage, set on and 
enccluraged by certain French piiests, imparted a design to one 
Antony BABiNGTON—a gentleman of foitunc in Deibyshirc, who 
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had been foi some time a seciet agent of Maiy’s — for murdeimg 
the Queen Babmgton then confided the scheme to some other 
Catholic gentlemen who weie his fneiids, and they pined m it 
heartily They were vam, weak-headed young men, ridiculously 
confident, and pieposterously proud of their plan, for they got a 
gimcrack painting made, of the six choice spirits who were to 
murder Elizabeth, with Babmgton in an attitude for the centre 
figuie Two of their number, however, one of whom was a priest, 
kept Elizabeth’s wisest minister. Sir Francis Walsingham, 
acquainted with the whole project from the first The conspirators 
were completely deceived to the final point, when Babmgton gave 
Savage, because he was shabby, a ring from his finger, and some 
money from his purse, wheiewuth to buy himself new clothes in 
which to kill the Queen. Walsingham, having then full evidence 
against the whole band, and two letters of Mary’s besides, resohed 
to seize them Suspecting something WTong, they stole out of the 
city, one by one, and hid themselves in St John’s Wood, and othei 
places which really were hiding places then , but they were all 
taken, and all executed. When they were seized, a gentleman was 
^ent from Court to inform Mary of the fact, and of her lieing 
involved in the discovery Her fiiends have complained that 
she was kept in very hard and seveie custody It does not 
appear \ciy likely, for she wms going out a hunting that very 
morning 

Queen Elizabeth had been w'arncd long ago, by one in Fiance 
who bad good infoimation of what was secietly doing, that in 
holding Mary alive, she held The wmlf who would devour her’ 
The Bishop of London had, more lately, given the Queen’s favourite 
minister the advice in writing, ‘ forthwith to cut off the Scottish 
Queen’s heaci’ The question now was, what to do with hcr^ 
Ihe Earl of Leicester wrote a little note home from Holland, 
recommending that she should be quietly poisoned, that noble 
favourite having accustomed his mmd, it is possible, to remedies of 
that natuie His black advice, how^ever, was disiegarded, and she 
was hi ought to trial a”! Fothermgay Castle in Northamptonshire, 
before a tribunal of foity, composed of both religions There, and 
in the Star Chamber at Westminster, the trial lasted a foitnight 
She defended herself with gieat ability, but could only deny the 
confessions that had been made by Bal^ington and olhcis , could 
only call her owni letleis, produced against her by her own secietaues, 
foi genes , and, m short, could only deny everything”^ She w'as 
found guilty, and declared to have incurred the pbnalty of death 
The Pailiament met, approved the sentence, and prayed the Queen 
to have it executed The Queen leplied that she requested them 
to consider whether no means could be found of saving Mary’S life 
without endangering her owm The Parliament rejoined, No, and 
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the citizens illuminated their houses and lighted bonfires, in Iclcen 
of their joy that all these plots and tioubles to be ended by the 
death of the Queen of Scots. 

She, feeling sure that her time was now come, wrote a letter to 
the Queen of England, making three entieaties , first, that she might 
be buried m France , secondly, that she might not be executed m 
secret, but before her servants and some others ^ thirdly, that after 
her death, her servants should not be molested, but should be 
suffered to go home with the legacies she left them It was an 
affecting letter, and Elizabeth shed tears over it, but sent no answer 
Then came a special ambassador from France, and another from 
Scotland, to intercede for Mary’s life , and then the nation began to 
clamour, more and more, for her death 

What the real feelings or intentions of Elizabeth were, can never 
be known now’’, but I strongly suspect her of only wishing one 
thing more than Mary’s death, and that was to keep free of the 
blame of it On the first of February, one thousand five hundred 
and eighty-seven, Lord Burleigh having drawn out the w arrant for 
the execution, the Queen sent to the secretary Davison to bring it 
to her, that she might sign it w^hich she did Next day, wLen 
Davison told her it w^as sealed, she angrily asked him why such 
haste was necessaiy ? Next clay but one, she joked about it, and 
swmre a little Again, next day but one, she seemed to complain 
that it was not yet done, but still she would not be plain with those 
about her. So, on the seventh, the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, 
wuth the Sheiiff of Northamptonshire, came with the wanant to 
Fotheringay, to tell the Queen of Scots to prepare for death 

When those messengers of ill omen w^ere gone, Mary made a 
fiugal supper, drank to her servants, read over her will, went to bed, 
slept for some hours, and then arose and passed th§ remamdei of 
the night saying prayers In the morning she dressed herself in 
her best clothes , and, at eight o’clock w^hen the sheriff came for 
her to her chapel, took leave of her servants who were there 
assembled praying with her, and went down-stairs, carrying a Bible 
in one hand and a crucifix in the other "^Two of her women and 
four of her men were allowed to be present m the hall, where a 
low^ scaffold, only two feet from the ground, was erected and covered 
with black , and where the executioner from the Tower, and his 
assistant, stood, diessed in black velvet The hall w^as full of 
people While the sentence was being read she sat upon a stool , 
and, when it was finished, she again denied her guilt, as she had 
done before "fhe Earl of Kent and the Dean of Peterborough, m 
their Protestant zeal, made some very unnecessary speeches to her , 
to which she replied that she died in the Catholic religion, and they 
need* not trouble themselves about that matter When her head 
and neck were uncovered by the executioneis, she said that she had 

R 
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not been used to be undressed by such hands, or before so much 
company Finally, one of her women fastened a cloth over her 
face, and she laid her neck upon the block, and repeated more than 
once 111 Latin, ‘ Into thy hands, 0 Loid, I commend my spirit ’ ’ 
Some say her head was struck off m two blows, some say m thiee. 
However that be, when it was held up, sti earning with blood, the 
ical hair beneath the false haii she had long worn was seen to be 
as giey as that of a woman of seventy, though she was at that time 
only in her forty-sixth year All her beauty was gone 

But she was beautiful enough to her little dog, who cowered 
under her dress, frightened, when she- went upon the scaffold, and 
who lay down beside her headless body when all her earthly sorrows 
were over. 


Third Part 

On Its being foimally made known to Elizabeth that the sentence 
had been executed on the Queen of Scots, she showed the utmost 
grief and lage, drove her favourites from hei with \iokiit indignation, 
and sent Davison to the Tower, from which place he was only 
released in the end by paying an immense fine which completely 
mined him Elizabeth not only over-acted her pait in making 
these pretences, but most basely reduced to poverty one of her 
faithful servants for no other fault than obeying her commands 
James, King of Scotland, Mary’s son, made a show likewise of 
being very angiy on the occasion, but he was a pensioner of 
England to the amount of five thousand pounds a year, and he had 
known very little of his mother, and he possibly regarded her as the 
murderei of his father, and he soon took it quietly 

Philip, King of Spam, however, threatened to do greater things 
than ever had been done yet, to set up the Catholic religion and 
punish Protestant England Elizabeth, heaimg that he and the 
Prince of Parma were making great preparations for this purpose, 
m order to be beforehand with them sent out Admiral Drake (a 
famous navigator, who nad sailed about the world, and had already 
bi ought great plunder from Spam) to the port of Cadiz, where he 
burnt a hundred vessels full of stores 1 his great loss obliged the 
Spaniards to put off the invasion for a year, but it was none the 
less formidable foi that, amounting to one hundred and thnty ships, 
nineteen thousand soldiers, eight thousand sailois, t\K> thousand 
slaves, and bet\Ycea two and three thousand grcat^gims England 
was not idle in making icady to resist this great force All the 
men between sixteen years old and sixty, were trained and drilled, 
the national fleet of ships (in number only thirty-four at firs^ was 
enlarged by public contributions and by piivate ships, fitted out by 
noblemen j the city of London, of its own accord, furnished double 
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the number of ships and men that it was lequired to provide ^ and, 
if ever the national spirit was up in England, it was up all thiough 
the country to resist the Spaniards Some of the Queen’s advisers 
were for sci7ing the principal English Catholics, and putting them 
to death, but the Queen — who, to her honour, used to say, that 
she would never believe any ill of her subjects, which a parent 
would not believe of her own childien — rejected the advice, and 
only confined a few of those who weie the most suspected, in the 
fens in Lincolnshiie The great body of Catholics deserved this 
confidence , for they behaved most loyally, nobly, and bravely 

So, wuth all England fir^ig up like one stiong, angry man, and 
with both sides of the Thames foitified, and with the soldieis under 
arms, and with the sailors in their ships, the country waited for 
the coming of the proud Spanish fleet, which was called The In- 
vincible Armada.. The Queen hciself, riding m armour on a 
white horse, and the Earl of Essex and the Earl of Leicester 
holding her bridal rein, made a brave speech to the troops at Tilbury 
Foit opposite Gia\esend, which was rccened with such enthusiasm 
as IS seldom known Then came the Spanish Aimada into the 
English Channel, sailing along in the form of a half moon, of such 
great size that it w^as seven miles broad But the English w^ere 
quickly upon it, and woe then to all the Spanish ships that diopped 
a little out of the half moon, foi the English took them instantly f 
And It soon appeared that the gieat Armada w’-as an} thing but in- 
vincible, for on a summer night, bold Drake sent eight blazing 
fire-ships right into the midst of it In terrible consternation the 
Spaniards tried to get out to sea, and so became dispersed , the 
English pursued them at a great advantage , a storm came on, and 
drove the Spaniards among rocks and shoals , and the swift end of 
the Invincible fleet w^as, that it lost thiity great, ships and ten 
thousand men, and, defeated and disgraced, sailed home again 
Being afraid to go by the English Channel, it sailed all round 
Scotland and Ii eland , some of the ships getting cast away on the 
latter coast in bad weather, the Irish, w ho were a kind of savages, 
plundered those vessels and killed their crew^s So ended this 
great attempt to invade and c*bnquer England And I think it 
wall be a long time before any other immcible fleet coming to 
England wath the same object, wall fare much better than the 
Spanish Aimada 

Though, the Spanish king had had this bitter taste of English 
bravery, he wgs so little the wiser for it, as still to entertain his old 
designs, and even to conceive the absurd idea of placing his 
daughter on the English thione. But the Earl of Esse\, Sir 
WILIER Raleigh, Sir Teiomas Howard, and some other dis- 
tinguished leaders, put to sea from Plymouth, entered the port of 
Cadiz once more, obtained a complete victory over the shipping 
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assembled theie, and got possession of the town In obedience to 
the Queen’s e\prcss instructions, they behaved with great humanity ^ 
and the principal loss of the Spaniards was a vast sum of money 
which they had to pay for ransom This was one of many gallant 
achievements on the sea, effected m this reign. Sir Walter Raleigh 
himself, after marrying a maid of honour and giving offence to the 
Maiden Queen thereby, had already sailed to South America m 
search of gold 

The Earl of Leicester was now dead, and so was Sir Thomas 
Walsmgham, whom Lord Burleigh w^as soon to follow The prin- 
cipal favouiite was the Earl of Esse^c, a spirited and handsome 
man, a favourite with the people too as well as with the Queen, 
and possessed of many admirable qualities It was much debated 
at Court whether there should be peace with Spam or no, and he 
w as very urgent for w’-ar He also tried hard to have his own way 
m the appointment of a deputy to govern in Ireland One day, 
while this question was in dispute, he hastily took offence, and 
turned his back upon the Queen , as a gentle reminder of which 
impropriety, the Queen gave him a tremendous bo\ on the ear,^ and 
told him to go to the devil He w^ent home instead, and did not 
reappear at Court for half a yeai or so, w^hen he and the Queen 
w^crc reconciled, though nevei (as some suppose) thoroughly 

From this time the fate of the Earl of Essex and that of the 
Queen seemed to be blended together The Irish weie still per- 
])etually quauclhng and fighting among themselves, and he went 
over to Ii eland as Loid Lieutenant, to the great joy of his enemies 
(Sir Walter Raleigh among the rest), who weie glad to have so 
dangerous a iival far off Not being by any means successful 
there, and knowing that his enemies would take advantage of that 
circumstance tp injure him with the Queen, he came home again, 
though against hei oiders The Queen being taken by surprise 
when he appealed bcfoie her, gave him her hand to kiss, and he 
was ovei joyed — though it was not a very lovely hand by this time — 
but in the course of the same day she ordered him to confine him- 
self to his loom, and two or thiee days afterwards had him taken 
into custody With the same so?t of capiice — and as capricious 
an old woman she now w^as, as ever woie a ciown or a head either — 
she sent him broth from her owm table on his falling ill fiom 
anxiety, and cried about him 

He was a man who could find comfoit and occupatjp^n m his 
books, and he did so for a time , not the least hapi;^^ time, I dare 
say, of his life But it happened unfortunately for him, that he 
held a monopoly m sweet wanes w^hich means that nobody could 
sell them without pm chasing his permission This right, which 
was only for a term, expiring, he applied to have it renew^ed The 
Queen refused, with the rather strong observation — but she dti 
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make strong observations — that an unruly beast must be stinted m 
his food Upon this, the angry Earl, who had been already de- 
prived of many offices, thought himself in danger of complete rum, 
and turned against the Queen, whom he called a vain old woman 
who had grown as crooked m her mind as she had in her figure 
These uncomplimentary expressions the ladies of the Court im- 
mediately snapped up and cairied to the Queen, whom they did 
not put m a bettei temper, you may believe The same Couit 
ladies, when they had beautiful dark hair of their own, used to wear 
false led hair, to be like the Queen So they were not veiy high- 
spiiited ladies, ho ever higii in rank 

The worst object of the Eail of Essex, and some friends of his 
who used to meet at Lord Southampion’s house, wns to obtain 
possession of the Queen, and oblige her by force to dismiss hei 
ministers and change her favourites On Saturday the seventh of 
February, one thousand six hundred and one, the council suspecting 
this, summoned the Earl to come before them He, pretending to 
be ill, declined , it w^as then settled among his friends, that as the 
next day would be Sunday, when many of the citizens usually 
assembled at the Cross by St PauFs Cathedral, he should make one 
bold effort to induce them to rise and follow him to the Palace 

So, on the Sunday morning, he and a small body of adherents 
started out of his house — Essex House by the Stiand, with steps to 
the river — having first shut up in it, as prisoners, some members of 
the council who came to examine him — and burned into the 
City with the Earl at their head, crying out ‘ For the Queen ' For 
the Queen * A plot is laid for my life * * No one heeded them, 
however, and when they came to St Paul’s there w^ere no citizens 
there. In the meantime the prisoners at Essex House had been 
released by one of the Earl’s own friends, hehad^been promptly 
proclaimed a traitor in the City itself, and the streets were barii- 
caded with carts and guarded by soldiers The Earl got back to 
his house by water, with difficulty, and after an attempt to defend 
his house against the troops and cannon by which it was soon sur- 
rounded, gave himself up that night He w^as brought to trial on 
the nineteenth, and found guilty , on the twenty-fifth, he was exe- 
cuted on Tower Hill, where he died, at thirty-four years old, both 
courageously and penitently His step-father suffered with him 
His enemy, Sir Walter Raleigh, stood near the scaffold all the time 
— but ngl so near it as w^e shall see him stand, before we finish his 
history 

In this case, as in the cases of the Duke of Norfolk and Maiy 
Queen of Scots, the Queen had commanded, and countermanded, 
and again commanded, the execution It is probable that the 
death of her young and gallant favourite in the prime of his good 
qualities, was never off her mind afterw^ards, but she held out, the 
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same vain, obstinate and capricious woman, foi another year. 
Then she danced before her Couit on a state occasion — and cut, 
I should think, a mighty ridiculous figure, doing so in an immense 
ruff, stomacher and \\ig, at seventy ycais old For another year 
still, she held out, but, without any moic dancing, and as a moody, 
son ou fill, biokcn cieatuie At List, on the tenth of Maich, one 
thousand si\ hundred and thice, having been ill of a veiy bad cold, 
and made woise by the death of the Countess of Nottingham who 
was hei intimate friend, she fell into a stupor and was supposed to 
be dead She recovered her consciousness, however, and then 
nothing would induce her to go to bed ,^for she said that she knew 
that if she did, she should never get up again There she lay for 
ten days, on cushions on the floor, without any food, until the Loid 
Admiral got her into bed at last, partly by persuasions and partly 
by mam force When they asked her who should succeed her, she 
replied that hei seat had been the seat of Kings, and that she 
would ha\e for her successor, ^No lascafs son, but a King's’ 
Upon this, the lords piescnt staicd at one another, and took the 
liberty of asking whom she meant , to which she replied, ‘ Whom 
should I mean, but our cousin of Scotland’’ This vas on the 
twenty-thud of March They asked her once again that day, after 
she was speechless, whether she was still in the same mind ? She 
struggled up m bed, and joined her hands ovci her head m the form 
of a ciown, as the only reply she could make At thiee o’clock 
next morning, she very quietly died, m the forty-fifth year of hei 
reign 

That reign had been a gloiious one, and is made for e\er 
memorable by the distinguished men who flouiished in it. Apart 
from the great voyagers, statesmen, and scholars, whom it pro- 
duced, the na,mcs of Ba.con, Spensfr, and Shakespeare, will 
always be remembered with pride and veneration by the civilised 
woild, and will always impait (though with no great reason, 
perhaps) some poition of their lustre to the name of Eluabeth 
herself It was a great reign for discovery, for commerce, and for 
English enterprise and spirit m general. It was a great reign for 
the Protestant religion and for -^the Reformation which made 
England free The Queen was very popular, and in her progresses, 
or journeys about her dominions, vas everywhere received with the 
liveliest joy I think the truth is, that she was not half so good as 
she has been made out, and not half so bad as she has b£^n made 
out She had her fine qualities, but she was coarse, capricious, and 
treacherous, and had all the faults of an excessively vam young 
woman long after she was an old one On the whole, she had a 
great deal too much of her father in her, to please me 

Many impiovements and luxuries were introduced m the comse 
of these five-and-forty yeais m the general manner of living, but 
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cock-fighting, bull-baiting, and bear-baiting, were still the national 
amusements, and a coach was so rarely seen, and was such an 
ugly and cumbersome affair when it was seen, that even the Queen 
herself, on many high occasions, rode on horseback on a pillion 
behind the Lord Chancellor 


CHAPTER XXXII 

ENGLAND UNDER JA.MES THE FIRST 

* Our cousin of Scotland’ was ugly, awkward, and shuffling both in 
mind and person His tongue was much too large for his mouth, 
his legs were much too weak for his body, and his dull goggle-eyes 
stared and rolled like an idiot’s He was cunning, covetous, waste- 
ful, idle, drunken, greedy, dirty, cow^ardly, a great swearer, and the 
most conceited man on earth. His figure — what is commonly 
called rickety from his birth — presented a most ridiculous appear- 
ance, dressed in thick padded clothes, as a safeguaid against being 
stabbed (of which he lived m continual fear), of a grass-green 
colour from head to foot, with a hunting-horn dangling at his side 
instead of a sword, and his hat and feather sticking over one eye, or 
hanging on the back of his head, as he happened to toss it on He 
used to loll on the necks of his favourite courtiers, and slobber their 
faces, and kiss and pinch their cheeks, and the greatest favourite 
he ever had, used to sign himself in his letters to his royal master, 
His Majesty’s ^ dog and slave,’ and used to address his majesty as 
‘his Sowship’ His majesty was the worst rider ever seen, and 
thought himself the best He was one of the mOst impertinent 
talkers (m the broadest Scotch) ever heard, and boasted of being 
unanswerable m all manner of argument. He wrote some of the 
most wearisome treatises ever read — among others, a book upon 
witchcraft, in which he was a devout believer — and thought himself 
a prodigy of authorship He thought, and wrote, and said, that a 
king had a right to make and unmake what laws he pleased, and 
ought to be accountable to nobody on earth This is the plain, 
true character of the personage whom the greatest men about the 
court praised and flattered to that degree, that I doubt if there be 
anythingTnuch more shameful m the annals of human nature 
He came t 5 the English throne with great ease The miseries 
of a disputed succession had been felt so long, and so dreadfully, 
that he was proclaimed within a few hours of Elizabeth’s death, and 
was accepted by the nation, even without being asked to gi\e any 
pledge that he would govern well, or that he would redress crying 
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grievances He took a month to come from Edinburgh to London , 
and, by way of exercising his new power, hanged a pickpocket on 
the journey without any trial, and knighted everybody he could lay 
hold of He made two hundred knights befoie he got to his palace 
in London, and seven hundied before he had been m it three 
months He also shovelled sixty-two new peers into the House of 
Lords — and there was a pietty large sprinkling of Scotchmen among 
them, you may believe 

His Sowship’s prime Minister, Cfcil (for I cannot do better than 
call his majesty what his favourite called him), was the enemy of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and also of Sir Walter’s political fiiend, Lord 
Cobh AM , and his Sowship’s first trouble was a plot originated by 
these two, and entered into by some others, with the old object of 
seizing the King and keeping him m imprisonment until he should 
change his ministers There were Catholic piiests m the plot, and 
theie were Puritan noblemen too , for, although the Catholics and 
Puritans were strongly opposed to each other, they united at this 
time against his Sowship, because they knew that he had a design 
against both, after pretending to be friendly to each , this design 
being to have only one high and convenient form of the Piotc'stant 
religion, which everybody should be bound to belong to, whether 
they liked it or not This plot was mixed up with another, which 
may or may not have had some reference to placing on the throne, 
at some time, the Lady Arabella Siuari , whose misfortune it 
was, to be the daughter of the younger brother of his Sowship’s 
father, but who was quite innocent of any part m the scheme Sir 
Walter Raleigh was accused on the confession of Lord Cobham — a 
miserable creatuie, who said one thing at one time, and another 
thing at another time, and could be relied upon in nothing The 
tiial of Sir Walter Raleigh lasted fiom eight in the morning until 
nearly midnight , he defended himself with such eloquence, genius, 
and spirit against all accusations, and against the insults of Cokf, 
the Attorney-General — who, according to the custom of the time, 
foully abused him — that those who went there detesting the piisoner, 
came away admiring him; and declaring that anything so wondeiful 
and so captivating was never heard He was found guilty, never- 
theless, and sentenced to death Execution was deferred, and he 
was taken to the Tower The two Catholic priests, less fortunate, 
were executed with the usual atrocity , and Lord Cobham and two 
others were pardoned on the scaffold His Sowship thought it 
wonderfully knowing m him to surprise the people by pardoning 
these three at the very blocks but, blundering, and bungling, as 
usual, he had very nearly overreached himself P or, the messenger 
on horseback who brought the paidon, came so late, that he was 
pushed to the outside of the crowd, and was obliged to shout and 
roar out what he came for. The miseiable Cobham did not gam 
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much by being spared that day. He lived, both as a prisoner and 
a beggar, utterly despised, and miserably poor, for thirteen 3^eais, 
and then died in an old outhouse belonging to one of his foimei 
servants 1 

This plot got nd of, and Sir Walter Raleigh safely shut up in the 
Towel, his Sowship held a great dispute with the Puritans on their 
piesenting a petition to him, and had it all his o\^n way — not so 
very wonderful, as he would talk continually, and w ould not hear 
anybody else — and filled the Bishops with admiiation It was 
comfortably settled that there w as to be only one form of religion, 
and that all men were to ^hink exactly alike But, although this 
was arranged two centuries and a half ago, and although the arrange- 
ment was suppoited by much fining and impiisonment, I do not 
find that it is quite successful, even yet 

His Sowship, having that uncommonly high opinion of himself 
as a king, had a very low opinion of Parliament as a power that 
audaciously wanted to control him When he called his first Par- 
liament after he had been king a year, he accordingly thought he 
would take pretty high ground with them, and told them that he 
commanded them ^ as an absolute king ’ The Pailiament thought 
those strong w^ords, and saw the necessity of upholding their 
authority His Sowship had thiee children Pimce Henry, Prince 
Charles, and the Princess Elizabeth It would have been w'-ell for 
one of these, and we shall too soon see w^hich, if he had learnt a 
little wisdom concerning Parliaments fiom his father’s obstinacy 
Now, the people still labouring under then old dread of the 
Catholic religion, this Parliament revived and strengthened the 
severe laws against it And this so angered RoBPRr Catesby, a 
restless Catholic gentleman of an old family, that he formed one of 
the most desperate and terrible designs ever conceived in the mind 
of man , no less a scheme than the Gunpowder Plot 

His object was, when the King, lords, and commons, should be 
assembled at the next opening of Pailiament, to blow them up, one 
and all, with a great mine of gunpowder The first person to w horn 
he confided this horrible idea w^as Thom'Xs Winier, a Worcester- 
shire gentleman who had served ^in the army abroad, and had been 
secretly employed in Catholic projects While Winter was yet 
undecided, and when he had gone over to the Netherlands, to learn 
from the Spanish Ambassador there whether there w as any hope of 
Catholic s^ being relieved through the intercession of the King of 
Spam with his^Sowship, he found at Ostend a tall, daik, daring man, 
whom he had knowm when they were both soldiers abroad, and 
whose name was Guido— or Guy — Fawkes Resolved to join the 
plot, he pioposed it to this man, knowing him to be the man for 
any desperate deed, and they two came back to England together 
Here, they admitted two other conspirators Thomas Percy, related 
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to the Earl of Northumbeiland, and John Wright, his brother-in- 
law All these met together m a solitary house in the open fields 
which were then near Clement's Inn, now a closely blocked-up part 
of London , and when they had all taken a great oath of secrecy, 
Catcsby told the rest what his plan was They then went up-stairs 
into a garret, and leceived the Saciament from Father Gerard, a 
Jesuit, who IS said not to have known actually of the Gunpowder 
Idot, but who, I think, must have had his suspicions that there was 
something desperate afoot. 

Peicy was a Gentleman Pensioner, and as he had occasional 
duties to perform about the Court, then kept at Whitehall, there 
would be nothing suspicious in his living at Westminster So, 
having looked well about him, and having found a house to let, the 
back of which joined the Parliament House, he hired it of a person 
named Ferris, foi the purpose of undermining the wall Having 
got possession of this house, the conspirators hired another on the 
Lambeth side of the Thames, which they used as a storehouse for 
wood, gunpowder, and other combustible matters These were to 
be removed at night (and afterwaids were removed), bit by bjLt, to 
the house at Westminster , and, that there might be some trusty 
person to keep watch ovei the Lambeth stoies, they admitted another 
conspirator, by name Robert Kay, a very poor Catholic gentleman 

All these arrangements had been made some months, and it was 
a dark, wintry, Deccmbei night, when the conspirators, who had 
been m the meantime dispersed to avoid observation, met m the 
house at Westminster, and began to dig They had laid in a good 
stock of eatables, to avoid going in and out, and they dug and dug 
with great ardour But, the wall being tremendously thick, and the 
work very severe, they took into their plot Chris iopiii^r Wrighi, 
a younger brother of John Wright, that they might have a new pair 
of hands to help And Chiistophei Wright fell to like a fresh man, 
and they dug and dug by night and by day, and Fawkes stood 
sentinel all the time And if any man’s heart seemed to fail him 
at all, Fawkes said, ^ Gentlemen, we have abundance of powder 
and shot here, and there Is no fear of our being taken alive, even if 
discovered ' The same Fawkes, who, m the capacity of sentinel, 
was always piowling about, soon picked up the intelligence that 
the King had piorogued the Parliament again, from the seventh of 
February, the day first fixed upon, until the third of October, 
When the conspiiators knew this, they agreed to separate until after 
the Christmas holidays, and to take no notice of each other m the 
meanwhile, and never to write letters to one another on any account 
So, the house m Westminster was shut up again, and I suppose the 
neighbours thought that those strange-looLing men who lived there 
so gloomily, and went out so seldom, were gone away to have a 
merry Christmas somewhere. 
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It was the beginning of February, sixteen hundred and five, when 
Catesby met his fellow-conspiratois again at this Westminster house. 
He had now admitted thiee niore^ John Grant, a Warwickshire 
gentleman of a melancholy temper, who lived in a doleful house near 
Stiatford-upon-Avon, with a flo^\nlng wall all round it, and a deep 
moat, Robert Winter, eldest brothci of Ihomas, and Catesby’s 
own servant, Thomas Bates, who, Catesby thought, had had some 
suspicion of what his master was about These three had all 
suffered more or less for their religion in Elizabeth’s time And 
now, they all began to dig again, and they dug and dug by night 
and by day 

They found it dismal woil: alone there, underground, with such 
a fearful secret on their minds, and so many murders before them. 
They were filled with wild fancies Sometimes, they thought they 
heard a great bell tolling, deep down in the earth under the Par- 
liament House, sometimes, they thought they heard low voices 
muttering about the Gunpowder Plot, once in the morning, they 
really did hear a great rumbling noise over their heads, as they 
dug and sweated in their mine Every man stopped and looked 
aghast at his neighbour, wondering Avhat had happened, when that 
bold piowler, Fawkes, who had been out to look, came in and told 
them that it was only a dealer in coals who had occupied a cellar 
under the Parliament House, lemoving his stock in trade to some 
other place Upon this, the conspiratois, who with all their digging 
and digging had not yet dug through the tremendously thick w all, 
changed their plan , hired that cellar, which was directly under the 
House of Loids , put six-and-thirty barrels of gunpowder in it, and 
covered them over with fagots and coals Then they all dispersed 
again till September, when the following new conspiratois were 
admitted , Sir Edward Baynham, of Gloucestershire , Sir Everard 
Digby, of Rutlandshire, Ambrose Rookwood, of Suffolk, Francis 
Tresham, of Northamptonshire Most of these w^ere rich, and 
were to assist the plot, some with money and some with horses on 
which the conspirators were to ride through the country and rouse 
the Catholics after the Parliament should ITe blown into air 

Parliament being again prorogued from the third of October to 
the fifth of November, and the conspirators being uneasy lest their 
design should have been found out, Thomas Winter said he w ould 
go up into the House of Loids on the day of the prorogation, and see 
how mat^s looked. Nothing could be better The unconscious 
Commissioners ^\cre walking about and talking to one another, 
just over the slx-and-thirty barrels of gunpowder He came back 
and told the rest so, and they went on with their preparations 
Th<^ hired a ship, and kept it ready in the Thames, in which 
Fawkes was to sail for Flanders after firing with a slow match the 
tram that was to explode the powdei A number of Cadiohc 
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gentlemen not m the secret, were invited, on pretence of a hunting 
party, to meet Sir Everard Digby at Dunchurch on the fatal day, 
that they might be ready to act together And now all was ready 

But, now, the gieat wickedness and danger which had been all 
along at the bottom of this wicked plot, began to show itself As 
the fifth of November drew near, most of the conspirators, re- 
membeiing that they had friends and lelations who would be in 
the House of Lords that day, felt some natural relenting, and a 
wish to warn them to keep away Ihcy w^eie not much comforted 
by Catesby’s declaiing that in such a cause he w^ould blow up his 
own son Lord Mounxi^agle, Tresham’s biothcr-m-law, was 
certain to be m the house, and when Tresham found that he 
could not prevail upon the rest to devise any means of spaiing 
their fi lends, he wrote a mysterious lettei to this lord and left it at 
his lodging m the dusk, uiging him to keep away from the opening 
of Parliament, ‘ since God and man had concurred to punish the 
wickedness of the times ’ It contained the words ‘ that the Parlia- 
ment should receive a terrible blow, and yet should not see who 
hurt them ^ And it added, ‘ the danger is past, as soon as you 
have burnt the letter ^ 

The ministers and courtiers made out that his Sowship, by a 
direct miracle from Heaven, found out what this letter meant. 
The truth is, that they were not long (as few men would be) in 
finding out lor themselves, and it was decided to let the con- 
spirators alone, until the veiy day before the opening of Parliament 
lhat the conspirators had their ftais, is certain, for, Tresham him- 
self said before them all, that they were every one dead men , and, 
although even he did not take flight, there is reason to suppose that 
he had warned other persons besides Lord Mounteagle However, 
they were all firm, and h awakes, who was a man of iron, went down 
every day and night to keep watcli in the cellar as usual He 
was there about two in the aftcinoon of the fourth, when the Lord 
Chamberlain and Lord Mounteagle threw open the door and looked 
in ‘Who are you, friend^’ said they ‘Why,’ said FawLes, ‘I 
am Mr Percy’s servant, Imd am looking after his store of fuel here’ 

‘ Your master has laid m a pretty good store,’ they returned, and 
shut the door, and went away Fawkes, upon this, posted off to 
the other conspiratois to tell them all was quiet, and went back 
and shut himself up m the dark, black cellar again, wdiere he heard 
the bell go twelve o’clock and usher m the fifth of ^J^vember 
About two houis afterwards, he slowly opened the door, and came 
out to look about him, m his old piowling w^ay He was instantly 
seized and bound, by a party of soldiers under Sir Txiomas 
ICNFVE rr He had a watch upon him, some touchwood, some 
tinder, some slow matches, and there was a dark lantern wuth a 
candle m it, lighted, behind the door. He had his boots and spurs 
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on — to ride to the ship, I suppose — and it was \\ell for the soldiers 
that they took him so suddenly If they had left him but a moment’s 
time to light a match, he certainly would have tossed it m among 
the powder, and blown up himself and them 

They took him to the King’s bed-chamber first of all, and theie 
the King (causing him to be held very tight, and keeping a good 
way off), asked him how he could have the heart to intend to 
destroy so many innocent people^ ‘Because,’ said Guy Fawkes, 
‘ desperate diseases need desperate remedies ’ To a little Scotch 
favourite, with a face like a terrier, who asked him (with no par- 
ticular wisdom) why he h^d collected so much gunpo^vder, he 
replied, because he had meant to blow Scotchmen back to Scotland, 
and It would take a deal of powder to do that Next day he w^as 
carried to the Tower, but would make no confession Even after 
being horribly tortured, he confessed nothing that the Government 
did not already know , though he must have been in a fearful state 
— as his signature, still preserved, m contrast with his natural hand- 
waiting before he was put upon the dreadful rack, most frightfully 
show^s Bates, a very different man, soon said the Jesuits had had 
to do* with the plot, and probably, under the torture, would as 
leadily have said anything Tresham, taken and put in the Tower 
too, made confessions and unmade them, and died of an illness 
that w^as heavy upon him Rookw^ood, who had stationed relays 
of his own horses all the w^ay to Dunchuich, did not mount to 
escape until the middle of the day, when the news of the plot w^as 
all over London On the road, he came up with the tw 0 Wrights, 
Catesby, and Peicy, and they all galloped together into North- 
amptonshire Thence to Dunchurch, wEere they found the pro- 
posed party assembled Finding, how"e\er, that there had been a 
plot, and that it had been discovered, the party disappeared in the 
course of the night, and left them alone with Sir Everard Digby 
Away they all lode again, through Waiwickshire and Worcester- 
shire, to a house called Holbeach, on the borders of Staffordshire 
They tried to raise the Catholics on their way, but w^eie indignantly 
driven off by them All this time they w^'Sre hotly pursued by the 
sheriff of Worcester, and a fast increasing concourse of riders At 
last, resolving to defend themseh es at Holbeach, they shut them- 
selves up in the house, and put some wet powder before the fire 
to dry But it blew up, and Catesby was singed and blackened, 
and alni^ killed, and some of the others were sadly huit Still, 
knowing that they must die, they resolved to die there, and wuth 
only then swords m their hands appeared at the windows to be 
shot at by the sheriff and his assistants Catesby said to Thomas 
Winter, after Thomas had been hit m the right arm wLich dropped 
powerless by his side, ‘ Stand by me, Tom, and we will die together * ’ 
— ^which they did, being shot through the body by tw^o bullets from 
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one gun John Wiight, and Chiistopher Wnght, and Peicy, were 
also shot Rook wood and Digby were taken the former with a 
bioken arm and a wound m his body too 

It was the fifteenth of January, before the tiial of Guy Fawkes, 
and such of the other conspirators as were left alive, came on. 
They were all found guilty, all hanged, diawn, and quartered some, 
in St Paul’s Churchyard, on the top of Ludgate-hill , some, before 
the Parliament House A Jesuit priest, named Henry GARNEr, 
to \\hom the dreadful design was said to have been communicated, 
was taken and tned, and Lvo of his servants, as well as a poor 
jiricst who was taken with him, w^eie Jtoitmed without mercy He 
himself was not tortured, but was sm rounded in the Towci by 
tampeiers and traitors, and so was made unfairly to convict himself 
out of his own mouth He said, upon his trial, that he had done 
all he could to prevent the deed, and that he could not make public 
what had been told him m confession — though I am afraid he knew 
of the plot in othei ways He was found guilty and executed, after 
a manful defence, and the Catholic Church made a saint of him , 
some rich and poweiful pcisons, who had had nothing to dp with 
the project, weic fined and impiisoncd for iL by the Star Chamber, 
the Catholics, in gcneial, wdio had recoiled with horror fiom the 
idea of the mfcinal contrivance, were unjustly put under more 
seveic laws than bcfoie, and this w^as the end of the Gunpowder 
Plot 


Second Part 

FTis Sowship would pi city willingly, I think, have blown the House 
of Commons into the air himself, for, his dread and jealousy of it 
knew no boupcls all through his reign When he wxis hard piessed 
for money he w as obliged to order it to meet, as he could get no 
money without it, and wdicn it asked him fiist to abolish some of 
the monopolies in necessancs of life which w^cie a great grievance 
to the people, and to redicss other public wrongs, he flew^ into a 
lage and got rid of it again At one time he wanted it to consent 
to the Union of England with Scotland, and quanelled about that 
At another tune it w^anted him to put dowui a most infamous Church 
abuse, called the High Commission Court, and he quarrelled with it 
about that At another tune it entreated him not to be quite so 
fond of his aichbishops and bishops who made spce p|ie s m his 
praise too awful to be related, but to have some little consideration 
for the poor Puritan clergy wdio weic persecuted for preaching m 
their own w^ay, and not accoiding to the archbishops and bishops , 
and they quanelled about that In short, what with hating^ the 
House of Commons, and pretending not to hate it , and w^hat with 
now sending some of its members who opposed him, to Newgate or 
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to the Tower, and now telling the rest that they must not presume 
to make speeches about the public affairs which could not possibly 
concern them , and what wuth cajoling, and bullying, and fighting, 
and being frightened ^ the House of Commons was the plague of 
his Sowship’s existence It was pretty firm, however, in maintaining 
its rights, and insisting that the Parliament should make the laws, 
and not the King by his own single proclamations (which he tried 
hard to do) , and his Sowship was so often distressed for money, in 
consequence, that he sold every sort of title and public office as if 
they weie merchandise, and even invented a new dignity called a 
Baronetcy, which anybody ^ould buy for a thousand pounds 

These disputes with his Parliaments, and his hunting, and his 
drinking, and his lying in bed — for he was a great sluggard — occu- 
pied his Sowship pretty well The rest of his time he chiefly passed 
in hugging and slobbering his favourites The first of these was 
Sir Philip Herbert, who had no knowledge whatever, except of 
dogs, and horses, and hunting, but whom he soon made Earl of 
Monigomery The next, and a much more famous one, was 
Robert Carr, or Ker (for it is not certain which was his right 
name), who came from the Bolder country, and vhom he soon 
made Viscount Rochester, and afterivards, Earl 01 Somerset, 
The way in which his Sowship doted on this handsome young 
man, is even more odious to think of, than the way in which the 
really gieat men of England condescended to bow down before 
him The favourite’s great friend was a certain Sir Thomas 
O vERBURV, who wiote his love-letters for him, and assisted him m 
the duties of his many high places, which his own ignorance 
prevented him from discharging But this same Sir Thomas 
having just manhood enough to dissuade the favourite from a 
wicked marriage with the beautiful Countess of Ess^x, who was to 
get a divoice from her husband for the puipose, the said Countess, 
m her rage, got Sir Thomas put into the Tower, and there poisoned 
him Then the favourite and this bad v^oman v\ere publicly 
married by the King’s pet bishop, with as much to-do and rejoicing, 
as if he had been the best man, and she the best woman, upon the 
face of the earth • 

But, after a longer sunshine than might have been expected—of 
seven yeais or so, that is to say — another handsome young man 
started up and eclipsed the Ea.rl of Somerset This was George 
ViLLiE]jSM*the youngest son of a Leicestershire gentleman who 
came to Court^with all the Pans fashions on him, and could dance as 
well as the best mountebank that ever was seen He soon danced 
himself into the good graces of his Sowship, and danced the other 
favourite out of favour Then, it was all at once discovered that 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset had not deserved all those great 
promotions and mighty rejoicings, and they were separately tried 
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foi the imirdet of Sn Thomas 0 \eibuiy, and for other crimes 
But, the King \\ as so afraid of his late favouiite’s publicly telling 
some disgi acetal things he knew of him — which he darkly threatened 
to do — that he was even examined with two men standing, one on 
either side of him, each with a cloak in his hand, leady to throw it 
over his head and stop his mouth if he should break out with what 
he had it in his power to tell. So, a very lame affair was purposely 
made of the trial, and his punishment was an allowance of four 
thousand pounds a year in letirement, while the Countess was 
pardoned, and allowed to {lass into retirement too They bated one 
another by this time, and lived to revile and torment each other 
some years 

While these events were in progress, and while his Sowship was 
making such an exhibition of himself, fiom day to day and from 
year to year, as is not often seen in any sty, three remarkable deaths 
took place m England The first was that of the Minister, Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who was past sixty, and had never been 
strong, being deformed from his birth He said at last that he had 
no wish to live , and no Minister need have had, vithhis experience 
of the meanness and wickedness of those disgiaceful times " The 
second wxas that of the Lady Arabella Stuart, who alarmed his 
Sow'ship mightily, by puvately manymg WirrixM Si^ymour, son of 
T>ord Biauchamp, who was a descendant of King Elenry the 
Seventh, and who, his Sow^hlp thought, might consequently increase 
and strengthen any claim she might one day set up to the throne 
She WMS sepaiated from hci husband (who was put in the Bower) 
and thrust into a boat to be confined at Duiham She escaped in 
a man’s dress to get a^Yay in a French ship from Giavesend to 
France, but unhappily missed her husband, wlio had escaped too, 
and was soon mken She went raving mad m the miserable Tower, 
and died there after foui years The last, and the most important 
of these three deaths, w^as that of Piincc Heniy, the heir to the 
throne, in the nineteenth year of his age He was a promising 
young pimce, and greatly liked, a qmtt, well-conducted youth, of 
whom tw^o very good things aie known first, that his father was 
jealous of him, secondly, that l^e was the friend of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, languishing tlnough all those yeais m the Tower, and often 
said that no man but his father w^ould keep such a bud m such a 
cage On the occasion of the preparations for the marriage of his 
sister the Princess Elizabeth with a foieign prince (and an unhappy 
marriage it turned out), he came from Richmond, where^ he had 
been very ill, to greet his new brolher-m-law, af the palace at 
Whitehall Thcie he played a great game at tennis, in his shirt, 
though It was very cold w’^eather, and was seized with an alarming 
illness, and died within a foitmght of a putrid fever For Ihis 
young prince Sir Walter Raleigh wTOte, m his prison in the Towner, 
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the beginning of a History of the World a wonderful instance how 
little his SoAvship could do to confine a great man’s mind, however 
long he might imprison his body 

And this mention of Sir Walter Raleigh, who had many faults, 
but who never showed so many merits as m trouble and adversity, 
may bung me at once to the end of his sad story After an 
imprisonment m the Towei of twelve long years, he pioposed to 
lesume those old sea voyages of his, and to go to South America in 
seaich of gold His Sow ship, divided between his wish to be on 
good terms with the Spamaids through whose teiiitory Sir Waltei 
must pass (he had long had an idea of mairying Piince Henry to a 
Spanish Princess), and his aVancious eagerness to get hold of the 
gold, did not know w^hat to do But, in the end, he set Sir Walter 
free, taking secuiities for his leturn , and Sii Walter fitted out an 
expedition at his own cost, and, on the twenty-eighth of Islarch, one 
thousand six hundred and seventeen, sailed aw^ay in command of 
one of Its ships, which he ominously called the Destiny The 
expedition failed , the common men, not finding the gold they had 
expected, mutinied, a quaiiel broke out bttw^ecn Sir Walter and 
the SlJamaids, who hated him for old successes of his against them , 
and he took and burnt a little town called Saini Thomas Foi 
this he was denounced to his Sow ship by the Spanish Ambassadoi 
as a pirate, and returning almost broken-heaited, with his hojics 
and fortunes shattered, his company of fiiends dispeised, and his 
brave son (w^ho had been one of them) killed, he w^as taken — 
through the tieachcry of Sir Lewhs Siukfix^, his near relation, a 
scoundrel and a Vice-Admiial — and was once again immured in his 
piison-home of so many ycais 

PIis Sowship being mightily disappointed in not getting any gold, 
Sn "Walter Raleigh w^as tried as unfairly, and with as many lies ancl 
evasions as the judges and law officers and every oth^r authoiity in 
Chuich and State habitually practised under such a King After a 
great deal of prevarication on all parts but his owm, it was declared 
that he must die under his former sentence, now fifteen yeais old 
So, on the twenty-eighth of October, one thousand six hundred and 
eighteen, he w^as shut up in the Qate House at Westminster to pass 
his last night on eaith, and there he took leave of his good and 
faithful lady who w^as worthy to have lived in better days At eight 
o’clock next morning, after a cheerful bieakfast, and a pipe, and a 
cup of good wane, he w^as taken to Old Palace Yard in Westminster, 
wheie tfre ’Scaffold w^as set up, and wheie so many people of high 
degree were assembled to see him die, that it w^as a matter of some 
difficulty to get him thiough the crowd He behaved most nobly, 
but if anything lay heavy on his mind, it was that Earl of Essex, 
whcTse head he had seen loll off, and he solemnly said that he had 
had no hand in bringing him to the block, and that he had shed 

s 
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tears for him when he died As the moining was very cold, the 
Sheuff said, would he come down to a fire for a little space, and 
waim himself? But Sir Walter thanked him, and said no, he would 
lather it Aveie done at once, for he was ill of fever and ague, and in 
another quarter of an hour his shaking fit would come upon him if 
he were still ali\c, and his enemies might then suppose that he 
ticmbkd for fcai. With that, he kneeled and made a very beau- 
tiful and Christian prayer Before he laid his head upon the block 
he felt the edge of the a\c, and said, with a smile upon his face, 
that It was a sharp medicine, but would cure the worst disease. 
When he was bent down ready for death, he said to the executioner, 
finding that he hesitated, ‘ What dos- thou fear ? Strike, man < ' 
So, the axe came down and struck his head off, in the sixty-sixth 
yeai of his age 

The new favourite got on fast He was made a viscount, he was 
made Duke of Buckingham, he was made a marquis, he was made 
Mastei of the Horse, he was made Lord High Admiral — and the 
Chief Commandei of the gallant English forces that had dispersed 
the Spanish Aimada, \vas displaced to make room for him He 
had the whole kingdom at his disposal, and his mother sold rll the 
piofiits and honouis of the State, as if she had kept a shop. He 
bla/ed all ovci wulh diamonds and other piccious stones, from his 
hatband and his callings to his shoes Yet he w^as an ignoiant 
})rcsumptuous, sw^aggermg compound of knave and fool, wnth nothing 
hut his beauty and his dancing to recommend him This is the gentle- 
man who called himself his Majesty’s dog and slave, and called his 
Majesty Your Sow^ship IIis Sowship called him Siefnif, it is 
supposed, because that was a nickname for Stephen, and because 
St Stephen was geneially repiesented m pictures as a handsome 
saint 

His Sowship w^as driven sometimes to his wuts’-end by his trim 
ming between the general dislike of the Catholic leligion at home, 
and his desire to wheedle and flattci it abroad, as his only means 
of getting a iich piincess for his son’s wife a part of whose fortune 
he might cram into his greasy pockets Prince Charles — oi as his 
Sowship called him, Baby Charles — being now Prince of Wales, 
the old piojcct of a maniagc with the Spanish King’s daughter had 
been revived for him , and as she could not many a Protestant 
without leave fiom the Pope, his Sowship himself sccictly and 
meanly wiote to his Infallibility, asking foi it The negotiation 
for this Spanish mariiage takes up a laiger space in gicr't books, 
than you can imagine, but the upshot of it all is, that when it had 
been held off by the Spanish Couit foi a long time. Baby Charles 
and Stccnie set off in disguise as Mr Thomas bmith and Mr John 
Smith, to see the Spanish Piincess , that Baby Chailes pietcnded 
to be despeiately m love with her, and jumped off walls to look at 
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her, and made a considerable fool of himself m a good many ways , 
that she was called Princess of Wales, and that the whole Spanish 
Couit believed Baby Charles to be all but dying for her sake, as 
he expressly told them he was , that Baby Charles and Steenie came 
back to England, and were received with as much rapture as if they 
had been a blessing to it , that Baby Chailes had actually fallen in 
love vith Henrietta Maru, the French King’s sister, whom he 
had seen in Pans, that he thought it a wonderfully fine and 
pimcely thing to have deceived the Spaniards, all through, and 
that he openly said, mth a chuckle, as soon as he w^as safe 
and sound at home again, that the Spaniards were great fools to 
have believed him » 

Like most dishonest men, the Prince and the favourite complained 
that the people whom they had deluded were dishonest They 
made such misrepresentations of the treachery of the Spaniards in 
this business of the Spanish match, that the English nation became 
eager for a war with them Although the gravest Spaniards laughed 
at the idea of his Sowship m a \varlike attitude, the Parliament 
granted money for the beginning of hostilities, and the treaties with 
Spain^were publicly declared to be at an end The Spanish am- 
bassador in London — probably with the help of the fallen favouiite, 
the Earl of Somerset — being unable to obtain speech with his Sow^- 
ship, slipped a paper into his hand, declaiing that he w^as a prisoner 
in his own house, and was entirely governed by Buckingham and 
his cieatures The first effect of this letter was that his Sow'ship 
began to cry and whine, and took Baby Charles away from Steeme, 
and went down to Windsor, gabbling all sorts of nonsense The 
end of it w^as that his Sow^ship hugged his dog and slave, and said 
he was quite satisfied 

He had given the Prince and the favourite almost unlimited 
pow^ei to settle anything with the Pope as to the Spanish marriage , 
and he now, with a view to the French one, signed a treaty that all 
Roman Catholics m England should exeicise their religion freely, 
and should never be required to take any oath contiaiy thereto In 
leturn for this, and for other concessions uch less to be defended, 
Henrietta Maria was to become the Prince’s wife, and was to bring 
him a fortune of eight hundicd thousand crowns 

His Sowship’s eyes were getting red with eagerly looking for the 
money, when the end of a gluttonous life came upon him , and, 
after a fortnight’s illness, on Sunday the tw enty-seventh of March, 
one th(fuslnd six hundred and twenty-five, he died. He had 
reigned tw^enty-two years, and was fifty-nine years old I know of 
nothing more abominable in history than the adulation that wus 
lavished on this King, and the vice and corruption that ^uch a 
barefaced habit of lying produced m his couit It is much to be 
doubted whether one man of honour, and not utterly self-chsgiaced, 
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kept his place near James the First Lord Bacon, that able and 
wise philosopher, as the First Judge in the Kingdom in this reign, 
became a public spectacle of dishonesty and corruption , and m his 
base flattery of his Sowship, and m his crawling seivility to his dog 
and slave, disgraced himself even moie But, a creature like his 
Sowship set upon a throne is like the Plague, and e\eiybody receives 
infection from him. 


CHAPTER XXXIir 

ENGL<\ND UNDER CHARLES THE FIRST 

Baby Charles became King Charles the First, in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age Unlike his father, he was usually amiable in 
his piivate chaiactcr, and grave and dignified m his bearing, but, 
like his father, he had monstiously exaggerated notions of the 
rights of a king, and was evasive, and not to be trusted "'If his 
woid could have been relied upon, his history might have had a 
different end 

His first care was to send over that insolent upstait, Buckingham, 
to bung Henrietta Maria from Pans to be his Queen , upon which 
occasion Buckingham — with his usual audacity — made love to the 
young Queen of Austria, and was very indignant indeed with 
Cardinal Richflifu, the French Ministei, for thwarting his in- 
tentions The English people were very well disposed to like their 
new Queen, and to receive her with gieat favour when she came 
among them ^ as a sti anger But, she held the Protestant religion 
m great dislike, and brought over a ciowd of unpleasant priests, 
who made her do some very ridiculous things, and forced them- 
selves upon the public notice in many disagieeable ways Hence, 
the people soon came to dislike her, and she soon came to dislike 
them , and she did so nfach all thiongh this leign in setting the King 
(who was dotmgly fond of hei) -against his subjects, that it would 
have been better foi him if she had never been bom 

Now, you are to undei stand that King Charles the Fust — of his 
own deteimination to be a high and mighty King not to be called 
to account by anybody, and urged on by his Queen Ijesides — de- 
liberately set himself to put his Parliament down and to put himself 
up You are also to understand, that even m puisuit of this wrong 
idea (enough in itself to have ruined any king) he never took a 
straight course, but alw ays took a crooked one 

He was bent upon w^ar with Spain, though neither the Ilouse 
of Commons nor the people were quite clear as to the justice of 
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that war, now that they began to think a little more about the story 
of the Spanish match But the King rushed into it hotly, raised 
money by illegal means to meet its expenses, and encountered a 
miserable failure at Cadi/, in the very first year of his reign An 
expedition to Cadi/ had been made in the hope of plunder, but as 
it was not successful, it was necessaiy to get a grant of money fiom 
the Parliament , and when they met, m no very complying humour, 
the King told them, ‘ to make haste to let him have it, or it would 
be the worse for themselves * Not put in a more complying humour 
by this, they impeached the King’s favourite, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, as the cause (which he undoubtedly was) of many great public 
grievances and wrongs The King, to save him, dissolved the 
Parliament without getting the money he wanted , and v hen the 
Lords implored him to consider and giant a little delay, he replied, 
‘ No, not one minute ’ He then began to raise money for himself 
by the following means among others 

He levied certain duties called tonnage and poundage whic h had 
not been granted by the Paihament, and could lawfully be levied by 
no other power, he called upon the seaport towns to furnish, and 
to pa^ all the cost for thiee months of, a fleet of armed ships, and 
he required the people to unite m lending him large sums of mono)^, 
the repayment of which was very doubtful If the poor people 
refused, they were pressed as soldicis or sailois, if the gcntiy 
refused, they w^ere sent to prison Five gentlemen, named Sir 
Thomas Darnfl, John Corbli, Wai ifr Eari, John Hi<vfning- 
iiAM, and Evfrard PIampdln, for refusing wcie taken up by a 
warrant of the King’s privy council, and were sent to prison without 
any cause but the King’s pleasure being stated for their imjaison- 
ment Then the question came to be solemnly tried, whcthei this 
was not a violation of Magni Charta, and an cncioachment by the 
King on the highest rights of the English people ’ His lawycis 
contended No, because to encroach upon the rights of the English 
people would be to do wrong, and the King could do no wuong 
The accommodating judges decided in favour of this wucked non- 
sense , and here w\as a fatal division be^veen the King and the 
people 

For all this, it became necessary to call anothci Parliament Ihe 
people, sensible of the danger in v\hich their liberties were, chose 
for It those who were best known for their determined opposition 
to the King, but still the King, quite blinded by his dcteimination 
to carryT everything before him, addressed them when they met, in 
a contemptuous manner, and just told them in so many words that 
he had only called them together because he wanted money 1 he 
ParhsTment, strong enough and resolute enough to know^ that tliey 
would lower his tone, cared little for what he said, and laid before 
him one of the gieat documents of histor}, which is called the 
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Petition of Right, requiring that the free men of England should 
no longer be called upon to lend the King money, and should no 
longer be pressed or impiisoned for refusing to do so , fuithei, that 
the free men of England should no longer be seized by the King’s 
special mandate or warrant, it being contrary to their rights and 
liberties and the laws of their country At first the King returned 
an answci to this petition, in which he tried to shirk it altogether, 
but, the House of Commons then showing their deteimination to 
go on with the impeachment of Buckingham, the King in alarm 
relumed an answer, giving his consent to all that was lequiied of 
him He not only afterwards departed from his word and honoui 
on these points, over and over again, but, at this very time, he did 
the mean and dissembling act of publishing his first answer and not 
his second — meiely that the people might suppose that the Parlia- 
ment had not got the better of him. 

That pestilent Buckingham, to gratify his own wounded vanity, 
had by this time involved the country in war with France, as w^ell 
as with Spain For such miserable causes and such miserable 
creatures are wars sometimes made ’ But he was destined to 
do little more mischief in this world One morning, as he was 
going out of his house to his carnage, he turned to speak to a 
ccitain Colonel Fryer who was wuth him 5 and he was violently 
stabbed with a knife, which the murderei left sticking in his heart 
Ihis happened in his hall He had had angry words up-staiis, 
just before, with some French gentlemen, who were immediately 
suspected hy his servants, and had a close escape from being set 
upon and killed In the midst of the noise, the real muiderer, who 
had gone to the kitchen and might easily have got away, drew his 
swoid and cried out, ‘ I am the man > ’ His name w^as John Felion, 
a Piotestant and a retired officer in the army Fie said he had had 
no personal illwvill to the Duke, but had killed him as a curse to 
the country He had aimed his blow w^ell, for Buckingham had 
only had time to cry out, ‘ Viliam • ’ and then he drew out the knife, 
fell against a table, and died 

The council made a mighty business of examining John Felton 
about this murder, though it was* a plain case enough, one would 
think He had come seventy miles to do it, he told them, and he 
did it for the reason he had declared , if they put him upon the 
lack, as that noble Marquis of Dorset whom he saw befoie him, 
had the goodness to thieaten, he gave that marquis wAii'i^ng, that 
he would accuse /urn as his accomplice > The King unpleasantly 
anxious to have him racked, nevertheless , but as the judges now 
found out that torture w^as contrary to the law of England — it is a 
pity they did not make the discovery a little sooner — John Felton 
was simply executed for the murder he had done A murder it 
undoubtedly was, and not m the least to be defended though he 
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had freed England from one of the most profligate, contemptible, 
and base court favourites to whom it has ever yielded 

A very different man now arose This was Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, a Yoikshire gentleman, who had sat m Parliament for a 
long time, and who had favoured arbitrary and haughty principles, 
but who had gone over to the people’s side on receiving offence 
fiom Buckingham The King, much wanting such a man — foi, 
besides being naturally favourable to the King’s cause, he had gieat 
abilities — made him first a Baron, and then a Viscount, and gave 
him high employment, and won him most completely 
A Parliament, however, was still in existence, and was not to be 
won On the twentieth of January, one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-nine. Sir John Elioi, a great man who had been active in 
the Petition of Right, brought forward other strong resolutions against 
the King’s chief instruments, and called upon the Speakei to put 
them to the vote To this the Speakei answeied, ‘he w^as com- 
manded otheiwise by the King,’ and got up to leave the chair— 
which, according to the lules of the House of Commons would 
have obliged it to adjourn wTthout doing anything more — when two 
members, named Mr Hollis and Mr Valeniinf, held him down 
A scene of great confusion arose among the members , and whxlc 
many swords w^eie drawn and flashing about, the King, who was 
kept informed of all that was going on, told the captain of Ins guaid 
to go dowm to the House and foice the doors. The resolutions 
were by that time, however, voted, and the House adjourned Sir 
John Eliot and those two members who had held the Speaker down, 
were quickly summoned before the council As they claimed it to 
be their privilege not to answer out of Pailiamcnt for anything they 
had said in it, they were committed to the Tower The King then 
went down and dissolved the Pailiament, in a speech wherein he 
made mention of these gentlemen as ‘ Vipers ’ — which did not do 
him much good that ever I have heard of 
As they refused to gam their liberty by saying they w^ere soriy 
for what they had done, the King, always remarkably unfoigiving, 
never overlooked their offence When they demanded to be brought 
up before the court of King’s Bench, he even resorted to the mean- 
ness of having them moved about fiom prison to prison, so that the 
writs issued foi that purpose should not legally find them At last 
they came before the couit and were sentenced to heavy fines, and 
to be impvsoned during the King’s pleasuie When Sir John Eliot’s 
health nad qu^te given way, and he so longed for change of air and 
scene as to petition for his iclease, the King sent back the answci 
(worthy of his Sow^ship himself) that the petition was not humble 
enqugh When he sent another petition by his young son, m wbich he 
pathetically offeied to go back to prison when his health was restored, 
if he might be released for its recoveiy, the King still disiegardcd 
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it When he died in the Tower, and his children petitioned to be 
allowed to take his body down to Cornwall, there to lay it among 
the ashes of his forefathers, the King returned for answer, ‘Let 
Sir John Eliot’s body be buried in the church of that parish where 
he died ’ All this was like a very little King indeed, 1 think 

And now, for twelve long years, steadily pursuing his design of 
setting himself up and putting the people down, the King called no 
Parliament, but luled without one If twelve thousand volumes 
were written in his praise (as a good many have been) it would still 
remain a fact, impossible to be denied, that for twelve years King 
Chailes the First reigned in England unlawfully and despotically, 
seized upon his subjects’ goods and inoney at his pleasuie, and 
punished accoiding to his unbridled will all who ventuied to oppose 
him It is a fashion with some people to think that this King’s 
career was cut short , but I must say myself that I think he ran a 
pietty long one 

William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the King’s right- 
hand man m the religious part of the putting down of the people’s 
liberties Laud, who was a sincere man, of large learning but small 
sense — for the two things sometimes go together m very ditfercnt 
(luaiitUies — though a Protestant, held opinions so near those of 
the Catholics, that the Pope wanted to make a Cardinal of him, if 
he would have accepted that favour Pic looked upon vows, robes, 
lighted candles, images, and so forth, as amazingly impoitant in 
religious ceremonies, and he biought man immensity of bowing 
and candle-snuffing He also regarded archbishops and bishops 
as a sort of miiaculous persons, and was inveterate in the last 
degiee against any who thought otherwise Accordingly, he offered 
up thanks to Heaven, and was in a state of much pious pleasure, 
when a Scotch cleig>man, named Leighion, was pilloried, whipped, 
branded in the cheek, and had one of his ears cut off and one of 
his nostrils slit, for calling bishops trumpeiy and the inventions 
of men He originated on a Sunday moinuig the piosecution of 
William Prynnl, a banister who w^as of similar opinions, and wLo 
was fined a thousand pounds, who w^as pilloried, wdio had his 
ears cut off on two occasions — ope ear at a time — and who was 
imprisoned for life He highly approved of the punishment of 
Doc I OR Basxwick, a physician , who was also fined a thousand 
pounds , and who afterwards had ///^ ears cut off, and was 
imprisoned for life These were gentle methods of gcrsuasion, 
some will tell you I think, they were rather calculatciT to be 
alarming to the people. 

In the money part of the putting -down of the people’s liberties, 
the King was equally gentle, as some will tell you as I think, 
equally alarming He levied those duties of tonnage and poundage, 
and increased them as he thought fit He gi anted monopolies to 
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companies of merchants on their paying him for them, notwith- 
standing the great complaints that had, for years and years, been 
made on the subject of monopolies He fined the people for dis- 
obeying proclamations issued by his Sowship in direct violation of 
law He revived the detested Forest laws, and took private property 
to himself as his forest right Above all, he determined to have 
what was called Ship Money , that is to say, money for the support 
of the fleet — not only from the seaports, but from all the counties 
of England having found out that, in some ancient time or other, 
all the counties paid it The grievance of this ship money being 
somewhat too strong, John Chambers, a citizen of London, refused 
to pay his part of it Fdr this the Lord Mayor ordered John 
Chambeis to prison, and for that John Chambers brought a suit 
against the Lord Mayor Lord Say, also, behaved like a real 
nobleman, and declared he would not pay But, the sturdiest and 
best opponent of the ship money was John Hampden, a gentleman 
of Buckinghamshire, who had sat among the ‘ vipcis^ in the House 
of Commons when there was such a thing, and who had been the 
bosom friend of Sir John Eliot This case was tried before the 
twelve judges m the Court of Exchequer, and again the King’s 
lawyers said it was impossible that ship money could be wrong, 
because the King could do no WTong, however hard he tried — and 
he leally did try veiy hard during these twelve years Seven of the 
judges said that was quite tuie, and Mr Hampden was bound to 
pay five of the judges said that was quite false, and Mi Hampden 
was not bound to pay So, the King triumphed (as he thought), 
by making Hampden the most popular man in England , where 
matters were getting to that height now, that many honest Lnglislv- 
men could not endure their country, and sailed away acioss the 
seas to found a colony in Massachusetts Bay in America It is said 
that Hampden himself and his relation Oliver Cromwell were 
going with a company of such voyagers, and were actually on boaid 
ship, when they were stopped by a proclamation, prohibiting sea 
captains to carry out such passengers without the royal license 
But 0 ^ it would have been well for the K?ng if^he had let them go » 
This was the state of England If Laud bad been a madman 
just broke loose, he could not have done more mischief than he did 
in Scotland In his endeavours (in which he was seconded hy the 
King, then in person in that part of his dominions) to force his own 
ideas of bishops, and his own religious forms and ceremonies ufion 
the Scotch, he^roused that nation to a perfect frenz> They formed 
a solemn league, w^hich they called The Covenant, foi the preserva- 
tion of their own religious forms , they rose in arms throughout the 
whofe country , they summoned all their men to prayers and sermons 
twice a day by beat of drum , they sang psalms, m which they 
compared their enemies to all the evil spirits that ever were heard 
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of ^ and they solemnly vowed to smite them with the swoid At 
first the King tried force, then treaty, then a Scottish Parliament 
which did not answer at all Then he tried the Earl of Strafford, 
formerly Sir Thomas Wentworth, who, as Lord Wentworih, had 
been governing Ireland He, too, had earned it with a veiy high 
hand theie, though to the benefit and piosperity of that countiy 

Stiaffoid and Laud were for conqueiing the Scottish people by 
force of aims Other loids who weie taken into council, iccom- 
mended that a Pailiament should at last be called, to which the 
King unwillingly consented So, on the thirteenth of Apiil, one 
thousand six hundred and forty, that the]^ strange sight, a Parliament, 
was seen at Westminster It is called the Shoit Parliament, foi it 
lasted a very little while While the members were all looking at 
one another, doubtful who would daie to speak, Mr Pym arose 
and set forth all that the King had done unlawfully during the past 
twelve years, and what was the position to which England was 
reduced This great example set, other members took courage and 
spoke the truth freely, though with great patience and moderation 
The King, a little frightened, sent to say that if they would grant 
him a certain sum on certain terms, no more ship money should be 
raised 1 hey debated the matter for two days , and then, as they 
would not give him all he asked without promise or inquiiy, he 
dissolved them 

But they knew very well that he must have a Parliament now , 
and he began to make that discovery too, though rather late in the 
day Wherefore, on the twenty-fourth of September, being then at 
York with an army collected against the Scottish people, but his 
own men sullen and discontented like the rest of the nation, the 
King told the great council of the Lords, whom he had called to 
meet him thei-e, that he would summon another Parliament to 
assemble on the third of November The soldiers of the Covenant 
had now forced their way into England and had taken possession 
of the northern counties, where the coals are got As it would 
never do to be without coals, and as the King's troops could make 
no head against the Covenanters so full of gloomy zeal, a truce was 
made, and a treaty with Scotland w^as taken into consideration 
Meanwhile the northern counties paid the Co\enanters to leave the 
coals alone, and keep quiet 

We have now disposed of the Shoit Parliament Wc have next 
to see what memorable things weie done by the Long on^ 

Second Pari 

The Long Parliament assembled on the third of Novembei,"pne 
thousand six bundled and forty-one. That day week the Earl of 
Strafford arrived fiom York, very sensible that the spirited and 
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determined men who formed that Parliament weie no friends towards 
him, who had not only deserted the cause of the people, but who 
had on all occasions opposed himself to their liberties The King 
told him, for his comfort, that the Parliament ‘ should not hurt one 
hair of his head ’ But, on the very next day Mr Pym, m the 
House of Commons, and with great solemnity, impeached the Earl 
of Strafford as a traitor He was immediately taken into custody 
and fell from his proud height 

It was the twenty-second of March befoie he was brought to tiial 
m Westminster Hall , wheie, although he was very ill and suftercd 
great pain, he defended himself with such ability and majesty, that 
It was doubtful whether he^ would not get the best of it But on 
the thirteenth day of the trial, Pym pioduced in the House of 
Commons a copy of some notes of a council, found by young Sir 
Harry Vane in a red velvet cabinet belonging to his father 
(Secretary Vane, who sat at the council-table with the Earl), in 
which Strafford had distinctly told the King that he was free fiom 
all rules and obligations of government, and might do with his 
people whatever he liked, and in which he had added — ‘ You have 
an army in Ireland that you may employ to reduce this kingdom to 
obedience ' It was not clear whether by the words ‘ this kingdom,' 
he had really meant England or Scotland, but the Paihament 
contended that he meant England, and this vas treason At the 
same sitting of the House of Commons it was resolved to bring m 
a bill of attainder declaring the treason to have been committed 
in preference to proceeding with the trial by impeachment, which 
would have required the treason to be piovcd 

So, a bill was brought in at once, was earned through the Plouse 
of Commons by a laige majority, and was sent up to the Plouse of 
Lords While it was still uncertain whethci the House of Lords 
would pass it and the King consent to it, Pym disclosed to the 
House of Commons that the King and Queen had both been plot- 
ting with the officers of the army to bung up the soldiers and 
control the Parliament, and also to introduce tv 0 hundred soldiers 
into the Tower of London to effect the EaiFs escape The plotting 
with the army was revealed by one George Goring, the son of a 
lord of that name a bad fellow who was one of the original plottc* s, 
and turned traitor The King had actually given his wan ant foi 
the admission of the two hundred men into the Tower, and they 
would Jiane got m too, but for the refusal of the governor — a sturdy 
Scotchman o( the name of Balfour — to admit them These 
matters being made public, great numbers of people began to not 
outside the Houses of Parliament, and to cry out for the execution 
of Jtfie Eail of Strafford, as one of the King's chief instruments 
against them The bill passed the House of Lords while the people 
were in this state of agitation, and was laid before the King for his 
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assent, together with another bill declaring that the Parliament then 
assembled should not be dissolved or adjourned without their own 
consent The King — not unwilling to save a faithful servant, though 
he had no great attachment for him — was in some doubt what to 
do , but he gave his consent to both bills, although he m his heart 
believed that the bill against the Eail of Strahord was unlawful and 
unjust The Earl had wiitten to him, telling him that he was willing 
to die for his sake But he had not expected that his io)al master 
would take him at his word quite so readily , for, when he heard 
his doom, he laid his hand upon his heart, and said, ‘ Put not your 
trust m Princes ' ’ 

The King, who never could be straightforward and plain, through 
one single day or through one single sheet of paper, wrote a letter 
to the Lords, and sent it by the young Prince of Wales, entreating 
them to prevail with the Commons that ‘ that unfortunate man 
should fulfil the natural course of his life in a close imprisonment ’ 
In a postscript to the very same letter, he added, ‘ If he must die, 
it were charity to reprieve him till Saturday ’ If there had been 
any doubt of his fate, this weakness and meanness would have 
settled It The very next day, which was the twelfth of May, he 
vas brought out to be beheaded on Tower Hill 

Aichbishop Laud, who had been so fond of having people’s ears 
cropped off and their noses slit, was now confined m the Tower 
loo , and when the Earl went by his window to his death, he was 
there, at his request, to give him his blessing 1 hey had been great 
friends in the King’s cause, and the Earl had written to him in the 
days of their power that he thought it would be an admiiable thing 
to have Mr Hampden publicly whipped for refusing to pay the ship 
money However, those high and mighty doings were over now, 
and the Earl went his way to death with dignity and heroism The 
governor wished him to get into a coach at the Tower gate, for fear 
the people should tear him to pieces , but he said it was all one to 
him whethei he died by the axe or by the people’s hands So, he 
walked, with a firm tread and a stately look, and sometimes pulled 
off his hat to them as he passed along They were profoundly 
quiet He made a speech on the scaffold from some notes he had 
piCpared (the paper was found lying there after his head was struck 
off), and one blow of the axe killed him, m the forty-ninth year of 
his age 

This bold and daring act, the Pailiament accompanied b^^ other 
famous measures, all originating (as even this did) m the Rling’s 
having so grossly and so long abused his power The name of 
Delinquenis was applied to all sheriffs and other officers who had 
been concerned in raising the ship money, or any other money, 
from the people, m ap unlawful manner , the Hampden judgment 
was reversed j the judges w'ho had decided against Hampden were 
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called upon to give large securities that they would lake such con- 
sequences as Parliament might impose upon them ^ and one was 
ai rested as he sat in Pligh Couit, and carried off to prison Laud 
was impeached, the unfoitunate victims whose eais had been 
cropped and whose noses had been slit, were brought out of prison 
m trmmxih , and a bill w^as passed declaring that a Parliament 
should be called every third year, and that if the King and the 
King’s officers did not call it, the people should assemble of them- 
selves and summon it, as of then own right and power Great 
illuminations and rejoicings took place ovei all these things, and 
the country w^as wildly excited That the Parliament took advantage 
of this excitement and stirfed them up by evci y means, there is no 
doubt, but you are ahvays to remember those twelve long yeais, 
during which the King had tiied so hard whether he really could do 
any wrong or not 

All this time there was a great itligious outcry against the light 
of the Bishops to sit in Pailiament , to which the Scottish people 
paiticularly objected The English were divided on this subject, 
and, partly on this account and partly because they had bad foolish 
expSctations that the Pailiament w^ould be able to take off ncvuly 
all the taxes, numbeis of them sometimes wavered and inclined 
towards the King 

I believe myself, that if, at this or almost any other pciiod of his 
life, the King could have been trusted by any man not out of his 
senses, he might have saved himself and kept his tin one But, on 
the English army being disbanded, he plotted with the officers 
again, as he had done bcfoie, and established the fac t beyond all 
doubt by putting his signature of ajiproval to a jictition against the 
Parliamentary leaders, which was drawn uj) by certain ofliceis 
When the Scottish aimy was disbanded, he went to Ldinlniigli m 
four days — which was going very fast at that lime— to plot again, 
and so darkly too, that it is difficult to decide what his whole object 
was Some suppose that he wanted to gam ovei the Scottish 
Parliament, as he did m fact gam over, by presents and favours, 
many Scottish loids and men of power * Some think that he went 
to get proofs against the Pailiamentary leadeis m England ol their 
having treasonably invited the Scottish people to come and liClp 
them With whatever object he went to Scotland, he did liUlc 
good by going At the instigation of the Earl ob Monirosb, a 
desperate^ man who was then in prison for plotting, he tiicd to 
kidna;p three ^Scottish lords who escaped A committee of the 
Pailiament aLhome, who had follow^cd to watch him, wTiting an 
account of this Incideni, as it was called, to the Parliament, the 
Parfiament made a fresh stir about it , were, or feigned to be, miu h 
alarmed for themselves, and wrote to the JEarl of Essbx, the 
commaiider-in-chief, for a guard to piotect them. 
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It IS not absolutely proved that the King plotted m Ireland 
besides, but it is veiy probable that he did, and that the Queen did, 
and that he had some wild hope of gaming the Irish people over to 
his side by favouring a rise among them Whether or no, they did 
use m a most biutal and savage rebellion, m which, encouraged by 
their piiests, they committed such atrocities upon numbers of the 
English, of both sexes and of all ages, as nobody could believe, but 
foi their being related on oath by eye-witnesses Whether one 
hundred thousand or two hundred thousand Protestants were 
murdeied in this outbreak, is uncertain, but, that it was as ruthless 
and barbarous an outbreak as ever was known among any savage 
people, IS certain 

The King came home from Scotland, determined to make a great 
struggle for his lost power He believed that, through his presents 
and favours, Scotland would take no part against him, and the 
Loid Mayor of London received him ’vvith such a magnificent 
dinner that he thought he must have become popular again in 
England It would take a good many Lord Mayors, however, to 
make a people, and tne King soon found himself mistaken 

Not so soon, though, but that theie was a gieat opposition m the 
Parliament to a celebrated paper put forth by Pym and Hampden 
and the rest, called ‘The Rfmons trance,’ which set foith all the 
illegal acts that the King had ever done, but politely laid the blame 
of them on his bad adviseis Even when it was passed and presented 
to him, the King still thought himself strong enough to discharge 
Balfour from his command in the Tover, and to put m his place a 
man of bad character , to whom the Commons instantly objected, 
and whom he Was obliged to abandon At this time, the old outcry 
about the Bishops became loudei than ever, and the old Archbishop 
of York was so neai being murdered as he went down to the House 
of Lords — beiiig laid hold of by the mob and violently knocked 
about, in leturn for very foolishly scolding a shrill boy who was 
yelping out ‘ No Bishops — that he sent for all the Bishops who 
w^ere m towm, and proposed to them to sign a declaration that, as 
they could no longer without danger to then lives attend their duty 
m Parliament, they protested against the lawfulness of everything 
drDiie in their absence This they asked the King to send to the 
House of Loids, which he did Then the House of Commons 
impeached the whole party of Bishops and sent them olf to the 
Tower 

Taking no -warning from this , but encouraged by there ^icing a 
moderate paity m the Pailiament who objected to these stiong 
measuies, the King, on the third of January, one thousand six 
hundred and forty-tw^o, took the lashest step that ever was taken by 
mortal man 

Of his own accofd and without advice, he sent the Attorney- 
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General to the House of Lords, to accuse of tieason certain 
membeis of Parliament who as popular leaders \vere the most 
obnoxious to him, Lord Kimbolton, Sir Arthur Haselrig, 
Denzil Holiis, John Pym (they used to call him King Pym, he 
possessed such power and looked so big), John Hampden, and 
William Strode The houses of those members he caused to be 
entered, and their papeis to be sealed up At the same time, he 
sent a messenger to the House of Commons demanding to have the 
five gentlemen who w^ere members of that House immediately 
pioduced To this the House replied that they should appear as 
soon as there was any legal charge against them, and immediately 
adjourned « 

Next day, the House of Commons send into the City to let the 
Lord Mayor know that their privileges are invaded by the King, 
and that there is no safety for anybody or anything 1 hen, when 
the five members are gone out of the way, down comes the King 
himself, with all his guard and from two to tlircc hundred gentlemen 
and soldiers, of whom the greatei part were armed These he 
leaves m the hall , and then, with his nephew at his side, goes into 
the House, takes off his hat, and walks up to the Speaker’s chair. 
The Speaker leaves it, the King stands in fiont of it, looks about 
him steadily foi a little while, and says he has come for those fi\c 
members No one speaks, and then he calls John Pym by name 
No one speaks, and then he calls Denzil Hollis by name No one 
speaks, and then he asks the Speakei of the House where those five 
members are? The Speaker, answering on his knee, nobly leplics 
that he is the servant of that House, and that he has neither eyes to 
see, nor tongue to speak, anvthing but wLat the House commands 
him. Upon this, the King, beaten from that time evermore, itplics 
that he will seek them himself, for they have committed tieason , 
and goes out, with his hat m his hand, amid some audible murmurs 
from the members 

No words can describe the hurry that arose out of doors when 
all t^is was known The five members had gone for safety to a 
house in Coleman-street, in the City, where they were guarded all 
night , and indeed the whole city watched m arms like an army 
At ten o’clock in the morning, tKe King, already frightened at wlmt 
he had done, came to the Guildhall, with only halt a dozen loicls, 
and made a speech to the people, hoping they w^ould not shelter 
those whom he accused of treason Next day, he issued a pioclama- 
tion fo? thb apprehension of the five members , but the Pailiament 
minded it so 4 ittle that they made gicat arrangements foi having 
them brought down to Westminster in gieat state, five days after- 
wards The King w^as so alarmed now at his own imprudence, if 
noMor his own safety, that he left his palace at Whitehall, and went 
away with his Queen and children to Hamptofi Court. 
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It was the eleventh of May, when the five members were cairied 
m state and triumph to Westminster They were taken by water 
The river could not be seen for the boats on it ^ and the five 
members weie hemmed in by baiges full of men and great guns, 
leady to protect them, at any cost Along the Strand a large body 
of the tram-bands of London, under their commander, Skippon, 
maiched to be ready to assist the little fleet Beyond them, came 
a crowd who choked the streets, roaimg incessantly about the 
Bishops and the Papists, and crying out contemptuously as they 
passed Whitehall, ‘What has become of the King?’ With this 
great noise outside the House of Commons, and with great silence 
within, Mr Pym rose and informed thc^ House of the great kindness 
wnth which they had been received in the City Upon that, the 
Flouse called the sheriffs in and thanked them, and requested the 
train-bands, under their commandei Skippon, to guard the House 
of Commons eveiy day Ihen, came four thousand men on horse- 
back out of Buckinghamshire, offering their services as a guard too, 
and bearing a petition to the King, complaining of the injuiy that 
had been done to Mr Hampden, wflio was then county man and 
much beloved and honouied • 

When the King set off foi Plampton Court, the gentlemen and 
soldiers who had been with him followed him out of town as fai as 
Kingston-upon-Thamcs , ne\t day, Lord Digby came to them from 
the King at Hampton Court, in bis coach and six, to inform them 
that the King accepted then protection This, the Paihament 
said, was making war against the kingdom, and Lord Digby fled 
abroad The Parliament then immediately applied themselves to 
getting hold of the military power of the country, well knowing 
that the King was already trying haid to use it against them, and 
that he had secretly sent the Earl of Newcastle to Hull, to secure a 
valuable magazine of arms and gunpowder that was there In 
those times, eveiy county had its own magazines of arms and 
powder, for its own tram-bands or militia , so, the Parliament 
brought in a bill claiming the right (which up to this time had 
belonged to the King)** of appointing the Lord Lieutenants of 
counties, who commanded these ham-bands , also, of having all the 
D>its, castles, and ganisons m the kingdom, put into the hands of 
such goveinois as they, the IVliament, could confide in It also 
])assed a law depriving the Bishops of then votes The King gave 
his assent to that bill, but would not abandon the right of appointing 
the Lord Lieutenants, though he said he was willing to Appoint 
such as might be suggested to him by the Parliament When the 
Earl of Pembroke asked him whether he would not give way on 
that question for a time, he said, ‘ By God * not for one hour **’ and 
upon this he and the Parliament went to war 

His young daughter was betrothed to the Prince of Orange On 
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pretence of taking her to the country of her future husband, the 
Queen was already got safely away to Holland, there to pawn the 
Crown jewels for money to raise an army on the King's side The 
Lord Admiral being sick, the House of Commons now named the 
Earl of Warwick to hold his place for a year The King named 
another gentleman , the House of Commons took its own way, and 
the Earl of Waiwick became Loid Admiial without the King’s 
consent The Pailiament sent orders down to Hull to have that 
magazine removed to London, the King went down to Hull to 
take It himself The citizens would not admit him into the town, 
and the governor would noj admit him into the castle 1 he l^ii- 
hament resolved that whatever the two Houses passed, and tlie 
King would not consent to, should be called an Oruinance, and 
should be as much a law as if he did consent to it Ihe King pio- 
tested against this, and gave notice that these oidmances w^ere not 
to be obeyed The King, attended by the majority of the House 
of Peers, and by many members of the House of Commons, 
established himself at York The Chancellor w^ent to him with the 
Great Seal, and the Parliament made a new^ Gieat Seal Ihc Queen 
sent over a ship full of arms and ammunition, and the King issued 
kttcis to boriow money at high inteicst Ihe Pailiament laised 
twenty regiments of foot and seventy-five troops of hoise, and the 
people willingly aided them with their money, plate, jewclleiy, and 
trinkets — the mained w^omcn even with then weclding-ungs L\cry 
member of Pailiament wdio could raise a troop 01 a regiment in his 
own part of the country, dressed it according to his taste and in 
his owui colours, and commanded it Poremost among them all, 
Oliver Cromweli raised a troop of horse - thoioughly m eainest 
and thoroughly w^cll armed — who were, pcihaps, the best soldiers 
that ever were seen 

In some of their piocecdmgs, this famous Parliament passed 
the bounds of previous law and custom, yielded to and favoured 
iioto^iS assemblages of the people, and acted tyrannically m im- 
prisoning some w^ho differed fiom the ^popular leadeis But 
again, you are alwa}S to remcmbci that me twelve years during 
W'hich the King had had his ow'n wulful w^ay, had gone before^ 
and that nothing could make the times what they might, could, 
would, or should have been, if those twelve years had never rolled 
aw^ay. 


Third Part 

I SHALL not try to relate the parti culais of the great civil war 
between King Charles the First and the Long Parliament, which 
lasted neaily four years, and a full account ^f which would fill 
many large books. It was a sad thing that Epghshmen should 

T 
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once more be fighting against Englishmen on English giomid; 
but, It IS some consolation to know that on both sides there was 
great humanity, foibearance, and honour The soldieis of the 
Pailiament were far more remarkable foi these good qualities than 
the soldieis of the King (many of whom fought for mere pay 
without much caring for the cause), but those of the nobility 
and gently who were on the King’s side were so brave, and so 
faithful to him, that their conduct cannot but command our highest 
admiiation Among them were great numbers of Catholics, who 
took the loyal side because the Queen was so strongly of their 
persuasion 

The King might have distinguished Jome of these gallant spiiits, 
if he had been as generous a spiiit himself, by giving them the 
command of his aimy Instead of that, howevei, true to his old 
high notions of royalty, he entrusted it to his two nephews, Princf 
- Rupert and Prince Maurice, who weie of royal blood and came 
over from abroad to help him It might have been better for him 
if they had stayed aw^ay, since Pimce Rupeit was an impetuous, 
hot-headed fellow, whose only idea was to dash into battle at all 
times and seasons, and lay about him 

The general-m-chicf of the Pailiamentary army was the Eail of 
Essex, a gentleman of honour and an excellent soldiei A little 
while before the war broke out, there had been some noting at 
Westminster between ceitain officious law students and noisy soldieis, 
and the shopkcepeis and then apprentices, and the geneial people 
in the streets At that time the King’s fi lends called the crowd, 
Roundheads, because the apprentices wore short hair, the crowd, 
in letuin, called their opponents Cavalicis, meaning that they 
weie a blustering set, w^ho pietended to be veiy military. These 
two w ords now began to be used to distinguish the two sides m 
the civil war The Royalists also called the Pailiamentary men 
Rebels and Rogues, wdiile the Parliamentary men called them 
Malignants, and spoke of themselves as the Godly, the Ploncst, and 
so forth 

The 'war broke out u-t Portsmouth, where that double traitoi 
Goring had again gone over to the King and w^as besieged by the 
l^arliamentary troops Upon this, the King pioclaimed the Eail 
of Essex and the officers seiving under him, tiaitois, and called 
upon his loyal subjects to meet him m aims at Nottingham on the 
tw’-enty-fifth of August. But his loyal subjects came about him in 
scanty numbers, and it w^as a windy, gloomy day, and the Royal 
Standard got blown down, and the whole affair :r7as very melan- 
choly The chief engagements after this, took place m the vale 
of the Red Horse near Banbury, at Brentfoid, at Devizes, a^ Chal- 
giave Field (where Mr Hampden was so soiely w^ounded^yhile 
fighting at the head of his men, that he died within a wxck), at 
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Newbury (m which battle Lord Falkland, one of the best noblc'* 
men on the King’s side, was killed), at Leicester, at Naseby, at 
Winchester, at Marston Moor near Yoik, at Newcastle, and in 
many other parts of England and Scotland These battles were 
attended with various successes At one time, the King w’^as vie- 
touou§ , at another time, the Parliament. But almost all the great 
and busy towms w^eie against the King, and wLen it w’’as considered 
necessary to fortify London, all ranks of people, from labouiing 
men and wmmen, up to lords and ladies, woiked hard together with 
heaitmess and good will The most distinguished leaders on the 
Parliamentary side were Hampden, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and, 
abo\e all, Oliver Cromwell, and his son-in-law^ Irlion 

During the whole of this w^ar, the people, to whom it w^as very 
expensive and irksome, and to whom it w^as made the more dis- 
tiessing by almost every family being divided — some of its members 
attaching themsehes to one side and some to the other — wcie over 
and over again most anxious for peace So w^ere some of the best 
men in each cause Accordingly, treaties of peace weie discussed 
between commissioners from the Parliament and the King, at 
York"* at Oxford (where the King held a little Parliament of his 
own), and at Uxbridge But they came to nothing In all these 
negotiations, and in all his difficulties, the King showed himself at 
his best He w^as courageous, cool, self-possessed, and clever, 
but, the old taint of his character w^as always in him, and he was 
never for one single moment to be trusted Loid Clarendon, llie 
historian, one of his highest admirers, supposes that he had un- 
happily promised the Queen never to make peace without hci con- 
sent, and that this must often be taken as his excuse Pic nevci kept 
his wmrd from night to morning He signed a cessation of hostili- 
ties with the blood-stained Irish rebels for a sum of money, and 
invited the Irish regiments over, to help him agamst the Parlia- 
ment In the battle of Naseby, his cabinet w^as seized and w^as 
found to contain a coirespondence with the Queen, m which he 
expr'cssly told her that he had deceived the Parliament — a mongrel 
Parliament, he called it now, as an impicvement on his old teini 
of vipers — in pretending to recognise it and to tieat with it, and 
from which it further appeared that he had long been m scenft 
treaty with the Duke of Lorraine foi a foreign army of ten thousand 
men Disappointed in this, he sent a most devoted fiicnd of his, 
the Earl of Glamorgan, to Ireland, to conclude a sccict licity 
wuth the Catholic pow ers, to send him an Irish army of ten thousand 
men , in returiL for which he was to bestow great favours on the 
Catholic religion And, wdien this treaty w^as discovered in the 
carnage of a fighting Irish Archbishop who was killed in one of 
the ffiany skirmishes of those days, he basely denied and dcscited 
his attached fuend, the Earl, on his being 'charged with high 
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treason ^ and — even worse than this — had left blanks in the secret 
instructions he gave him with his own kingly hand, expressly that 
he might thus save himself 

At last, on the twenty-seventh day of April, one thousand six 
hundred and foity-six, the King found himself in the city of Oxford, 
so surrounded by the Parliamentary array who weie closing m upon 
him on all sides that he felt that if he would escape he must delay 
no longer So, that night, having altered the cut of his hair and 
beard, he was dressed up as a servant and put upon a horse with a 
cloak strapped behind him, and rode out of the town behind one 
of his own faithful folio weis, with a clergyman of that country who 
knew the road well, for a guide He rode towards London as far 
as Harrow, and then altered his plans and resolved, it A\ould seem, 
to go to the Scottish camp The Scottish men had been invited 
over to help the Parliamentary army, and had a large force then in 
England The King was so desperately mtnguing in everything 
he did, that it is doubtful what he exactly meant by this step He 
took It, anyhow, and delivered himself up to the Earl of Leven, 
the Scottish gcncral-in-cluef, who ticated him as an honourable 
prisonei Negotiations between the Parliament on the one hand 
and the Scottish authorities on the other, as to what should be done 
with him, lasted until the follo^Mng February Ihcn, when the 
King had refused to the Pailiament the concession of that old 
militia point for twenty years, and had refused to Scotland the 
recognition of its Solemn League and Covenant, Scotland got a 
handsome sum for its aimy and its help, and the King into the 
bargain He was taken, by certain Parliamentary commissioners 
appointed to receive him, to one of his own houses, called Holmby 
House, near Althorpe, in Northamptonshire 

While the Civil War was still in progiess, John Pym died, and 
was buried with great honour m Westminster Abbey — not with 
greater honour than he deserved, for the liberties of Englishmen 
owe a mighty debt to Pym and Hampden The war but 
newly over when the Earl of Essex died, of an illness brought on 
by his having overheated^ himself in a stag hunt in Windsor Forest 
^e, too, was buried m Westmmoter Abbey, with great state I 
wish It were not necessary to add that Archbishop Laud died upon 
the scaffold when the war was not yet done liis trial lasted m all 
nearly a year, and, it being doubtful e'vcn then whether the charges 
brought against him amounted to treason, the odious old contrivance 
of the worst kings was resorted to, and a bill of^ attamSer w^as 
brought in against him He was a violently prejudiced and mis- 
chievous person, had had stiong ear-cropping and nosc-splitting 
propensities, as you know, and had done a world of harm "^But 
he died peaceably, a^nd like a brave old man. 
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Fourth Part 

When the Parliament had got the King into their hands, they 
became very anxious to get rid of their army, in which Oh\cr 
Cromwell had begun to acquire great power, not only because of 
his courage and high abilities, but because he professed to be very 
sincere in the Scottish sort of Puritan religion that was then exceed- 
ingly popular among the soldiers They \^ere as much opposed to the 
Bishops as to the Pope himself, and the very privates, drummcis, 
and trumpeters, had such ai^i inconvenient habit of starting up and 
preaching long-^\lnded discourses, that I would not have belonged 
to that army on any account 

So, the Parliament, being far from sure but that the army might 
begin to pleach and fight against them now it had nothing else to 
do, proposed to disband the greater part of it, to send another part 
to serve in Ireland against the rebels, and to keep only a small 
force m England But, the army would not consent to be broken 
up, 3 \cept upon its own conditions, and, when the Parliament 
showed an intention of compelling it, it acted for itself in an unex- 
pected manner A certain cornet, of the name of Joice, arrived at 
Holmby House one night, attended by four hundred horsemen, 
w^ent into the King’s 100m with his hat in one hand and a pistol in 
the other, and told the King that he had come to take him away 
The King was willing enough to go, and only stipulated that he 
should be publicly required to do so next moining Next moining, 
accordingly, he appeared on the top of the steps of the house, and 
asked Cornet Joice before Ins men and the guard set theie by the 
Parliament, what authority be had for taking him aw'ay? lo this 
Cornet Joice replied, ‘ The authority of the army ’ ‘ Have you a 

written commission^’ said the King Joice, pointing to his four 
hundred men on horseback, replied, ‘ That is my commission ’ 

‘ Weil,’ said the King, smiling, as if he were pleased, ‘ I never 
before read such a commission, but it ls'^vrlttcn in fan and legible 
characters This is a company ^f as handsome pioper gentlemen 
as I have seen a long while ’ He was asked where he would life 
to live, and he said at Newmarket So, to Newmaiket he and 
Cornet Joice and the four hundred horsemen lode, the King ic- 
marking, 1^ the same smiling way, that he could ride as far at a 
spell a 3 Cornet Joice, or any man there 

The King quite believed, I think, that the army were his friends 
He said as much to Fairfax when that general, Oliver Ciomwcll, 
and Ireton, went to persuade him to return to the custody of the 
Parliament He preferred to remain as he was, and resolved to 
remain as he was And when the army moved nearer and nearer 
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London to frighten the Pailiament into yielding to their demands, 
they took the King with them It was a deploiable thing that 
England should be at the meicy of a gieat body of soldiers with 
arms in then hands , but the King certainly favoured them at this 
impoitant time of his life, as compared with the more lawful power 
that tried to control him It must be added, howevei, that they 
treated him, as yet, more respectfully and kindly than the Parlia- 
ment had done They allowed him to be attended by his own 
servants, to be splendidly entertained at vaiious houses, and to see 
his childien — at Cavesham House, near Reading — for two days.,- 
Wheieas, the Parliament had been rather haid with him, and had 
only allowed him to ride out and play at bowls 

It is much to be believed that if the King could have been 
trusted, even at this time, he might have been saved. Even Oliver 
Ciomwell expiessly said that he did believe that no man could 
enjoy his possessions in peace, unless the King had his rights 
He was not unfriendly towaids the King, he had been present 
when he received his children, and had been much affected by the 
pitiable natuie of the scene, he saw the King often, he fieq^jcntly 
\\alked and talked with him in the long galleries and pleasant 
gaidens of the Palace at Hampton Court, whither he was now 
lemoved, and in all this risked something of his influence with 
the army But, the King was in secret hopes of help from the 
Scottish people , and the moment he was encouraged to join them 
he began to be cool to his new friends, the aimy, and to tell the 
officers that they could not possibly do without him At the very 
time, too, when he was promising to make Cromwell and Ireton 
noblemen, if they would help him up to his old height, he was 
writing to the Queen that he meant to hang them They both 
afterwaids dcTclared that they had been piivately informed that 
such a letter would be found, on a ceitain evening, sewed up in 
a saddle which would be taken to the Blue Boar in Holboin to be 
sent to Dover, and that they went there, disguised as cosrmon 
soldieis, and sat dunking in the mn-yard until a man came with 
the saddle, which they ripped up with then knives, and therein 
found the letter I see little reason to doubt the stoiy It is 
ceitaiii that Oliver Cromwell told one of the King’s most faithful 
followeis that the King could not be trusted, and that he w’'Ould 
not be answerable if anything amiss were to happen to him Still, 
even after that, he kept a promise he had made to tl<^ Kmg, by 
letting him know that there was a plot with a certaia portion of the 
army to seize him I believe that, in fact, he Sincerely wanted 
the King to escape abroad, and so to be got rid of without moie 
trouble or danger That Oliver himself had work enough w itfe the 
army is pretty ptoi, for some of the troops were so mutinous 
a amsrhim, and against those who acted with him at this timCj 
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that he found it necessary to have one man shot at the head of his 
regiment to overawe the lest 

The King, when he received Oliver’s warning, made his escape 
from Hampton Comt, after some indecision and uncertainty, he 
went to Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of Wight At hist, he was 
pretty* fiee theie, but, even there, he cairied on a pretended tieaty 
with the Parliament, while he was really treating with commissioners 
from Scotland to send an army into England to take his part 
When he broke off this treaty with the Parliament (having settled 
with Scotland) and was treated as a prisonei, his treatment was not 
changed too soon, for he had plotted to escape that very night to 
a ship sent by the Queen, '^hich was lying off the island 

He was doomed to be disappointed in his hopes fiom Scotland 
The agreement he had made with the Scottish Commissioners ivas 
not favourable enough to the religion of that country to please the 
Scottish clergy, and they preached against it The consequence 
was, that the army raised in Scotland and sent o'^ er, w^as too small 
to do much , and that, although it was helped by a rising of the 
Royalists in England and by good soldieis from Iieland, it could 
make no head against the Pailiamentary aimy undei such men as 
Cromw^ell and Fairfax. The King’s eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales, came over from Holland with nineteen ships (a part of the 
English fleet having gone over to him) to help his fathei , but 
nothing came of his voyage, and he was fain to ictuin Ihc most 
remarkable event of this second civil war was the cruel execution 
by the Parliamentary General, of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
George Lisll, two grand Royalist generals, who had bravely 
defended Colchester under every disadvantage of famine and dis- 
tress foi nearly three months When Sii Charles Lucas w^as shot, 
Sir George Lisle kissed his body, and said to the soldiers who 
w^ere to shoot him, ‘Come nearer, and make suie of me’ ‘I 
w^anant you, Sir George,’ said one of the soldiers, ‘w^e shall hit 
yoit.’ ‘Ay?’ he leturned with a smile, ‘but I have been nearei to 
you, my fiiends, many a time, and you have missed me ' 

The Parliament, aftei being fearfully t>ullied by the army — who 
demanded to have seven members whom they disliked given up to 
them — had voted that they would have nothing moie to do* ifith 
the King On the conclusion, how^evei, of this second civil w^ar 
(which did not last more than six months), they appointed commis- 
sioners t% treat with him The King, then so far released again as 
to be allowe<| to live in a private house at Newport m the Isle of 
Wight, managed his owm part of the negotiation with a sense that 
was admired by all who saw him, and gave up, in the end, all that 
wa§ asked of him — even yielding (which he had steadily refused, so 
far) to the tempoiary abolition of the bishops, and the tiansfer of 
their church land to the Crown, Still, with ms old fatal vice upon 
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him, when his best friends joined the commissioners m beseeching 
him to yield all those points as the only means of saving himself 
from the army, he was plotting to escape from the island ^ he was 
holding correspondence with his friends and the Catholics m 
Ireland, though declaring that he was not, and he was writing, 
with his own hand, that in what he yielded he meant nothyng but 
to get time to escape 

Matters were at this pass when the army, resolved to defy the 
Parliament, marched up to London The Parliament, not afiaid 
of them now, and boldly led by Hollis, voted that the King’s con- 
cessions were sufficient ground for settling the peace of the kingdom. 
Upon that, Colonel Rich and Colons? l Pride went down to the 
House of Commons with a regiment of horse soldiers and a regiment 
of foot , and Colonel Pride, standing in the lobby with a list of the 
members who were obnoxious to the army in his hand, had them 
pointed out to him as they came through, and took them all into 
custody This proceeding ivas afterwards called by the people, for 
a joke, Pride’s Purge Cromwell was in the North, at the head 
of his men, at the time, but when he came home, approved of what 
had been done 

What with imprisoning some membeis and causing others to 
stay away, the army had now reduced the House of Commons to 
some fifty or so Ihese soon voted that it was tieason m a king 
to make war against his paihament and his people, and sent an 
oidmance up to the House of Loids for the King’s being tried as 
a traitor The House of Lords, then sixteen in number, to a man 
rejected it Thcieupon, the Commons made an ordinance of their 
owm, that they were the supreme government of the country, and 
would bring the King to trial 

The King had been taken for security to a place called Hurst 
Castle a lonely house on a rock in the sea, connected with the 
coast of Hampshire by a rough road two miles long at low water 
Thence, he was ordered to be icmoved to Windsor, thence, after 
being but rudely used there, and having none but soldiers to ait 
upon him at table, he w-as brought up to St James’s Palace m 
London, and told that his trial was^appointed foi next day 

<Dn Saturday, the twentieth of Januaiy, one thousand six hundred 
and forty-nine, this memorable trial began The House of Commons 
had settled that one bundled and thirty-five peisons should form 
the Court, and these were taken fiom the House itself, from among 
the officers of the army, and from among the lawyers anti cftuens 
John Bradshw, serjeant-at-law, was appointed pi*esident The 
place was Westminster Hall At the upper end, m a red velvet 
chair, sat the piesident, with his hat (lined with plates of iron* for 
his protection) on his head The rest of the Couit sat on ^ide 
benches, also wearing their hats The King’s seat was covered 
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with velvet, like that of the president, and was opposite to it He 
was brought from St James’s to Whitehall, and from Whitehall he 
came by water to his trial 

When he came in, he looked round very steadily on the Coiut, 
and on the great number of spectators, and then sat down pre- 
sently, he got up and looked round again On the indictment 
‘ against Charles Stuart, for high treason,’ being lead, he smiled 
seveial times, and he denied the authority of the Court, saying 
that there could be no parliament without a House of Lords, and 
that he saw no House of Loids there Also, that the King ought 
to be there, and that he saw no King in the King’s right place 
Biadshaw replied, that the;^ Court was satisfied with its authority, 
and that its authority was God’s authority and the kingdom’s He 
then adjourned the Court to the following Monday On that day, 
the trial was resumed, and went on all the week When the Saturday 
came, as the King passed forward to his place in the Hall, some 
soldiers and others cried for ‘ justice ’ ’ and e\:ecution on him 
That day, too, Bradshaw, like an angry Sultan, wore a red robe, 
instead of the black robe he had worn before The King was 
sentenced to death that day As he went out, one solitary soldier 
said, ‘ God bless you. Sir i ’ For this, his officer struck him The 
King said he thought the punishment exceeded the offence The 
silvei head of his walking-stick had fallen off while he leaned upon 
It, at one time of the trial The accident seemed to disturb him, 
as if he thought it ominous of the falling of his own head , and he 
admitted as much, now it was all o\er 

Being taken back to Whitehall, he sent to the House of Commons, 
saying that as the time of his execution might be nigh, he wished 
he might be allow^ed to see his dailing children It was granted 
On the Monday he was taken back to St James’s, and his two 
childien then m England, the Princess Elizabetii thirteen }cars 
old, and the Dukf of Gloucester nine years old, were brought 
to take leave of him, from Sion House, near Brentford It was a 
sacFand touching scene, when he kissed and fondled those poor 
children, and made a little present of two diamond seals to the 
Princess, and gave them tender messages to then mother (who 
little deserved them, for she had a lover of her own whonf 
married soon afterwards), and told them that he died ‘ for the law s 
and liberties of the land ’ I am bound to say that I don’t think 
he did, but I daie say he believed so 

Th©re ^ere ambassadors from Holland that day, to intercede for 
the unhappy King, whom you and I both wish the Parliament had 
spared, but they got no answer The Scottish Commissioners 
interceded too, so did the Prince of Wales, by a letter in which 
he offered as the next heir to the throne, to accept any con- 
ditions from the Parliament , so did the QuiSen, by letter likewise* 
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Notwithstanding all, the warrant for the execution was this day signed. 
There is a story that as Oliver Cromwell went to the table with the 
pen m his hand to put his signature to it, he drew his pen across 
the face of one of the commissioners, who was standing near, and 
marked it with ink That commissioner had not signed his own 
name yet, and the story adds that when he came to do it he marked 
Cromwell’s face with ink in the same way 
The King slept well, untioubled by the knowledge that it was 
his last night on earth, and rose on the thirtieth of January, two 
houis before day, and dressed himself carefully He put on two 
shirts lest he should tremble with the cold, and had his hair very 
caiefully combed The warrant had b^en directed to three officers 
of the army. Colonel Hacker, Colonel Hunks, and Colonel 
P HAVER At ten o’clock, the first of these came to the door and 
said it was time to go to Whitehall The King, who had always 
been a quick walker, \\alked at his usual speed through the Park, 
and called out to the guard, with his accustomed voice of command, 

^ March on apace > ’ When he came to Whitehall, he was taken to 
his own bedroom, where a breakfast was set foith As he had 
taken the Sacrament, he would eat nothing more , but, at about 
the time when the church bells struck twelve at noon (for he had 
to wait, through the scaffold not being ready), he took the advice 
of the good Bishop Juxon who was with him, and ate a little biead 
and drank a glass of claiet Soon after he had taken this refresh- 
ment, Colonel Hacker came to the chamber with the warrant in his 
hand, and called for Charles Stuart 

And then, through the long gallery of Whitehall Palace, which 
he had often seen light and gay and merry and crowded, m very 
different times, the fallen King passed along, until he came to the 
centie window^ of the Banqueting House, through which he emerged 
upon the scaffold, which was hung with black. He looked at the 
two executioners, who were dressed m black and masked^ he 
looked at the tioops of soldiers on horseback and on foot^and 
all looked up at him in silence, he looked at the vast array of 
spectators, filling up the "'view beyond, and tinning all their faces 
upon him , he looked at his olcb Palace of St James’s , and he 
Idbked at the block He seemed a little troubled to find that it 
was so low, and asked, Sf there weie no place highei ?’ Ihen, to 
those upon the scaffold, he said, ‘that it was the Pailiament ^vho 
had begun the war, and not he , but he hoped they might be guilt- 
less too, as ill mstiuments had gone between them In one respect,’ 
he said, ‘ he suffered justly , and that was because he had peimitted 
an unjust sentence to be executed on another ’ In this he lefened 
to the Earl of Strafford ^ 

He was not at all ^fraid to die , but he was anxious to die easily 
When some one touched the axe while he was speaking, he bioke 
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loff* and called out, ‘ Take heed of the axe * take heed of the axe ' ’ 
He also said to Colonel Hacker, ‘ Take care that they do not put 
me to pain * He told the executioner, ‘ I shall say but very shoit 
prayers, and then thrust out my hands ’ — as the sign to strike 

He put hib hair up, under a white satin cap which the bishop 
had earned, and said, ‘ I have a good cause and a gracious God 
on my side ’ Ihe bishop told him that he had but one stage more 
to tiavel in this weary world, and that, though it was a turbulent 
and troublesome stage, it was a short one, and w’’Ould carry him a 
great way — all the way from earth to Heaven The King’s last 
word, as he gave his cloak and the Geoige— the decoration fiom 
his breast — to the bishop,'*was, ‘Remember*’ He then kneeled 
down, laid his head on the block, spread out his hands, and was 
instantly killed One universal groan broke fiom the crowxl , and 
the soldiers, who had sat on then horses and stood in then ranks 
immovable as statues, w^ere of a sudden all in motion, clearing the 
streets 

Thus, in the forty-ninth year of his age, falling at the same time 
of his career as Stialford had fallen in his, perished Charles the 
First With all my sorrow for him, I cannot agree wnth him that 
he died ‘the martyr of the people/ for the people had been 
martyrs to him, and to his ideas of a King’s rights, long before 
Indeed, I am afiaid that he was but a bad judge of maityrs, for 
he had called that infamous Duke of Buckingham ‘ the Martyr of 
his Soveieign ’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

ENGLAND UNDER OLIVER CROMWELL 

Before sunset on the memorable day on which King Chailes the 
Fust was executed, the House of Commons passed an act declaring 
It treason m any one to proclaim the Prince of Wales — or anybody 
else — King of England Soon afterwards, it declared that ‘Ihe 
House of Lords w^as useless and dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished , and dnected that the late King’s statue should be taken 
downufroi^i the Royal Exchange in the City and othei public places 
Having laid hiold of some famous Ro>alists who had escaped fiom 
prison, and having beheaded the Duo of Hamilton, Lord 
Holland, and Lord Capll, in Palace Yard (all of whom died very 
courageously), they then appointed a Council of Slate to govern the 
country It consisted of forty-one membei^, of wdiom five were 
peers Bradshaw was made president The House of Commons 
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also re-admitted membeis who had opposed the King’s death, and 
made up its numbers to about a hundred and fifty 

But, It still had an army of more than forty thousand men to deal 
with, and a very haid task it was to manage them Before the 
King’s execution, the aimy had appointed some of its officers to 
remonstrate between them and the Parliament, and now the common 
sokhcis ])egan to take that office upon themselves The regiments 
under ordcis for Ireland mutinied, one troop of hoise in the city 
of London seized their own flag, and icfused to obey oiders For 
this, the ringleader was shot which did not mend the matter, for, 
both his comrades and the people made a public funeral for him, 
and accompanied the body to the graver with sound of trumpets and 
with a gloomy procession of persons carrying bundles of rosemary 
steeped in blood Oliver was the only man to deal with such 
difficulties as these, and he soon cut them short by bursting at 
midnight into the town of Burford, near Salisbury, where the muti- 
neers were sheltered, taking four hundred of them pnsoncis, and 
shooting a number of them by sentence of couit-martial The 
soldiers soon found, as all men did, that Oliver was not a man tD 
be trifled with And there was an end of the mutiny ^ 

The Scottish Parliament did not know Oliver yet, so, on hcanng 
of the King’s execution, it pioclaimed the Prince of Wales King 
Chides the Second, on condition of his respecting the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Charles was abroad at that time, and so 
was Montrose, from whose help he had hopes enough to keep bun 
holding on and off with commissioneis from Scotland, just as his 
father might have done These hopes were soon at an end , for, 
Montrose, having raised a few hundred exiles m Germany, and 
landed with them in Scotland, found that the people there, instead 
of joining him, deserted the country at his approach He was soon 
taken prisoner" and carried to Edinburgh Iheie he was icccived 
with every possible insult, and carried to prison in a cart, his officeis 
going two and two before him He was sentenced by the Parlia- 
ment to be hanged on a gallows thirty feet high, to have his nead 
set on a spike in Edinbuigh, and his limbs (distributed m other 
places, according to the old barbgrous manner He said he had 
aWscys acted under the Royal orders, and only wished he had limbs 
enough to be distributed through Christendom, that it might be the 
more widely known how loyal he had been He went to the 
scaffold m a bright and brilliant dress, and made a bold end at 
thirty-eight years of age The breath was scarcely out (Tf hG body 
when Charles abandoned his memory, and denied tlfdt he had ever 
given him orders to rise in his behalf 0 the family failing was 
strong m that Charles then * 

Oliver had been appointed by the Parliament to command the 
army m Ireland, vvtiere he took a terrible vengeance for the 
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sanf^iunary lebellion, and made tremendous havoc, particularly m 
the siege of Drogheda, where no quaiter was given, and where he 
found at least a thousand of the inhabitants shut up together in the 
great chuich every one of whom was killed by his soldiers, usually 
known as Oliver’s Ironsides Theie were numbers of friars and 
pi lests .among them, and Oliver gruffly wrote home in his despatch 
that these were ‘ knocked on the head ’ like the rest 

But, Charles having got over to Scotland ivhere the men of the 
Solemn League and Covenant led him a prodigiously dull life and 
made him veiy weary with long sermons and gum Sundays, the 
Pailiament called the redoubtable Olivci home to knock the Seottisli 
men on the head for settings up that Prince Oliver left his son-in- 
law, Ireton, as general in Ireland m his stead (he died theie aftci- 
waids), and he imitated the example of his father-in-law wuth such 
good will that he brought the country to subjection, and laid it at 
the feet of the Parliament In the end, they passed an act for the 
settlement of Ireland, generally pardoning all the common people, 
but exempting from this grace such of the wealthier sort as had 
been concerned in the rebellion, or m any killing of Protestants, or 
who Refused to lay down their arms Great numbers of lush w^erc 
got out of the country to serve under Catholic powers abroad, and 
a quantity of land w^as declared to have been forfeited by past 
offences, and was given to people wfflo had lent money to the Pailia- 
ment eaily m the w^ar These were sw^eeping measures, but, if 
Oliver Cromwell had had his own way fully, and had stayed in 
Ireland, he would have done more yet 

However, as I have said, the Parliament wanted Oliver for Scot- 
land , so, home Oliver came, and w^as made Commander of all the 
Forces of the Commonwealth of England, and in three days away 
he went with sixteen thousand soldiers to fight the Scottish men 
Now, the Scottish men, being then — as you wnll generally find them 
now — mighty cautious, reflected that the troops they had weie not 
used to war like the Ironsides, and would be beaten m an open 
flgllt Theiefore they said, * If we live quiet m oui trenches in 
Edinburgh here, and if all the farmers •come into the towui and 
desert the country, the Ironside^ will be driven out by iron hunger 
and be forced to go away ’ This Avas, no doubt, the wisest , 
but as the Scottish clergy wonld interfere wnth what they knew 
nothing about, and would perpetually preach long scimons exhorting 
the soldiers to come out and fight, the soldiers got it m their heads 
that tlicy absolutely must come out and fight Accordingly, in an 
evil hour for^, themselves, they came out of their safe position 
Oliver fell upon them instantly, and killed three thousand, and took 
ten thousand prisoners 

lo gratify the Scottish Parliament, and preserve their favour, 
Charles had signed a declaration they laid b^ore him, reproaching 
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the memoiy of his father and mother, and representing himself^as 
a most religious Prince, to whom the Solemn League and Covenant 
was as dear as life He meant no sort of truth m this, and soon 
afterwards galloped away on horseback to join some tiiesome 
Highland friends, who were always flourishing dirks and bioad- 
swords. He was overtaken and induced to return , but this attempt, 
which was called ‘ The Start, ^ did him just so much ser\ice, that 
they did not preach quite such long sermons at him afterwards as 
they had done before 

On the first of January, one thousand six hundied and fifty-one, 
the Scottish people crowned him at Scone He immediately took 
the chief command of an army of f^wenty thousand men, and 
marched to Stirling His hopes weie heightened, I dare say, by 
the redoubtable Oliver being ill of an ague , but Oliver sciambled 
out of bed in no time, and went to work with such energy that he 
got behind the Royalist aimy and cut it off fiom all communication 
with Scotland There was nothing for it then, but to go on to 
England , so it went on as far as Worcester, where the mayor and 
some of the gentry proclaimed King Charles the Second straightway 
His proclamation, however, was of little use to him, for veiw few 
Royalists appeared , and, on the very same day, tw^o people were 
publicly beheaded on Tower Hill for espousing his cause Up 
came Oliver to Worcester too, at double quick speed, and he and 
his Iionsides so laid about them m the great battle which was 
fought theie, that they completely beat the Scottish men, and 
destroyed the Royalist army , though the Scottish men fought so 
gallantly that it took five hours to do 

The escape of Charles aftei this battle of Worcester did him good 
service long aftei wards, for it induced many of the generous English 
people to take a lomantic interest m him, and to think much better 
of him than he^ever deserved He fled in the night, with not more 
than sixty followers, to the house of a Catholic lady in Staffordshire 
Theie, for his greater safety, the whole sixty left him He cropped 
his hair, stained his face and hands brown as if they were sunbtSrnt, 
put on the clothes of a labouring countryman, and went out in the 
morning with his axe in his hand, accompanied by four wood-cutters 
wbpew^eic hiothcrs, and another man w^ho was their brother-m-law 
These good fellows made a bed for him under a tree, as the weather 
w'as veiy bad , and the wife of one of them brought him food to 
eat , and the old mother of the four brothers came and fell down on 
her knees before him in the wmod, and thanked God thsrt h»r sons 
were engaged in saving bis life At night, he came out of the 
forest and went on to another house which w^as hear the river 
Severn, with the intention of passing into Wales, but the place 
swxirmed with soldiers, and the bridges were guarded, and alf the 
boats weie made fa^t So, aftci lying in a ha} loft coveied ovei 
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wit|i hay, for some time, he came out of his place, attended by 
Colonel Careless, a Catholic gentleman who had met him there, 
and with whom he lay hid, all next day, up m the shady branches 
of a fine old oak It was lucky for the King that it was September- 
time, and that the leaves had not begun to fall, since he and the 
Colonel, perched up m this tree, could catch glimpses of the soldiers 
riding about below, and could hear the crash in the wood as they 
went about beating the boughs. 

After this, he walked and walked until his feet were all blistered , 
and, having been concealed all one day in a house which was 
searched by the tioopers while he was there, went with Loro 
WiiMOT, another of his gej^od friends, to a place called Bentley, 
where one Miss Lanf, a Protestant lady, had obtained a pass to 
be allowed to ride through the guards to see a 1 elation of hers near 
Biistol Disguised as a servant, he rode m the saddle before this 
young lady to the house of Sir John Wintir, while Lord Wilmot 
rode theie boldly, like a plain country gentleman, with dogs at his 
heels It happened that Sir John Winter’s butler had been servant 
in Richmond Palace, and knew Charles the moment he set eyes 
upoi-s. him , but, the butler was faithful and kept the secret. As no 
ship could be found to carry him abroad, it vas planned that he 
should go— still travelling mth Miss Lane as her servant — to another 
house, at Trent near Sherborne in Doisctshire^ and then Miss Lane 
and her cousin, Mr Lascelles, who had gone on horseback beside 
her all the way, vent home I hope Miss Lane was going to 
marry that cousin, for I am sure she must have been a biave, 
kind gill If I had been that cousin, I should certainly have lo\cd 
Miss Lane 

When Chailes, lonely foi the loss of Miss Lane, was safe at 
Trent, a ship was lined at Lyme, the master of which engaged to 
take two gentlemen to Fiance In the evening of the same day, 
the King— now riding as servant before another young lady— set off 
for a public-house at a place called Charmouth, wheic the captain 
of the \essel was to take him on board But, the captain’s wife, 
being afiaid of her husband getting into trouble, locked him up and 
would not let him sail Then they wxnt aw^ay to Bridport, and, 
coming to the inn theie, found *the stable-}ard full of soldius^who 
w ere on the look-out for Charles, and wdio talked about him while 
they drank. He had such presence of mind, that he led the horses 
of his party through the yard as any other servant might have done, 
and s»id,^ Come out of the way, you soldiers, let us have room to 
pass here > ’ -fAs he went along, he met a half-tipsy ostler, who 
rubbed his eyes and said to him, ‘Why, I was formeily servant to 
Ml .Potter at Exeter, and surely I have sometimes seen >ou there, 
yoiung man ? ’ He certainly had, foi Charles had lodged tliere 
His ready answer was, ‘ Ah, I did live with feim once , hut I have 
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no time to talk now We’ll ha\e a pot of beer together ^^hea I 
come back ’ 

From this dangerous place he returned to Trent, and lay there 
concealed several days Then he escaped to Heale, near Salisbury , 
where, in the house of a widow lady, he was hidden five days, until 
the master of a collier lying off Shoreham m Sussex, undertook to 
convey a ^ gentleman ’ to France On the night of the fifteenth of 
October, accompanied by two colonels and a mei chant, the King 
rode to Biighton, then a little fishing village, to give the captain of 
the ship a suppei before going on boaid, but, so many people 
knew him, that this captain knew him too, and not only he, but the 
landlord and landlady also Before ke went away, the landlord 
came behind his chair, kissed his hand, and said he hoped to live 
to be a lord and to see his wife a lady , at which Charles laughed 
They had had a good supper by this time, and plenty of smoking 
and drinking, at which the King was a first-rate hand, so, the 
captain assured him that he would stand by him, and he did It 
was agreed that the captain should pretend to sail to Deal, and that 
Charles should address the sailors and say he was a gentleman in 
debt who was running away from his creditors, and that he Ifoped 
they would join him m peisuading the captain to put him ashore m 
F ranee As the King acted his part very well indeed, and gave 
the sailois twenty shillings to drink, they begged the captain to do 
what such a worthy gentleman asked He pretended to yield to 
their entreaties, and the King got safe to Normandy 

Ireland being now subdued, and Scotland kept quiet by plenty of 
forts and soldiers put there by Oliver, the Parliament would have 
gone on quietly enough, as far as fighting with any foreign enemy 
went, but for getting into trouble with the Dutch, who m the spiing 
of the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-one sent a fleet into 
the Downs urfder their Admiral Van Tromp, to call upon the 
bold English Admiral Blakl (who was there with half as many 
ships as the Dutch) to strike his flag Blake fired a raging broad- 
side instead, and beat off Van Iromp, who, m the autumn, cime 
back again with seventy -ships, and challenged the bold Blake — 
— who still was only half as stropg~to fight him Blake fought 
hin '^ll day , but, finding that the Dutch were too many for him, 
got quietly off at night What does Van Tromp upon this, but 
goes cruising and boasting about the Channel, betw^cen the North 
Foreland and the Isle of Vhght, with a great Dutch bioqm tied to 
his masthead, as a sign that he could and would sweep tlTe English 
off the sea ' Within three months, Blake low^ercd hj& tone though, 
and his broom too , for, he and two other bold commanders, Di< an 
and Monk, fought him three whole days, took twenty-three of his 
ships, shivered his broom to pieces, and settled his business 

Things were no sooner quiet again, than the army began to 
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coiiplain to the Parliament that they were not governing the nation 
properly, and to hint that they thought they could do it better 
themselves Oliver, who had now made up his mind to be the 
head of the state, or nothing at all, supported them in this, and 
called a meeting of officers and his own Parliamentary fnends, at 
his lodgings in Whitehall, to consider the best way of getting rid of 
the Pailiament It had now lasted just as many years as the King’s 
unbudled power had lasted, before it came into existence The 
end of the deliberation was, that Oliver went down to the House in 
his usual plain black dress, with his usual grey worsted stockings, 
but with an unusual party of soldiers behind him These last he 
left m the lobby, and then ^\^nt in and sat down Presently he got 
up, made the Pailiament a speech, told them that the Lord had 
done with them, stamped his foot and said, * You are no Parliament 
Bring them in ' Bring them m ’ ^ At this signal the door flew 
open, and the soldiers appeared ‘Ibis is not honest,’ said Sir 
Harry Vane, one of the members ‘ Sii Harry Vane > ’ cried 
Cromwell , * 0 , Sir Harry Vane * The Lord deliver me from Sir 
Plarry Vane ’ ’ Then he pointed out members one by one, and 
said ^iis man was a drunkard, and that man a dissipated fellow'’, 
and that man a liar, and so on Then he caused the Speaker to be 
walked out of his chair, told the guard to clear the House, called 
the mace upon the table — wffiich is a sign that the House is sitting 
— ' a fool’s bauble,' and said, ^ here, cany it away ^ ’ Being obeyed 
m all these orders, he quietly locked the door, put the key in his 
pocket, walked back to Whitehall again, and told his friends, who 
weie still assembled there, what he had done 

They foimed a new Council of State after this extiaoidinary pio- 
cceding, and got a new Parliament together in then owni way w^hieh 
Oliver himself opened m a sort of sermon, and wdiieh he said was 
the beginning of a perfect heaven upon caith In this Parliament 
there sat a well-known leather-seller, who had taken the singular 
name of Piaise God Barebones, and from wLom it was called, foi 
a jote, Barebones’s Parliament, though its general name was the 
Little Parliament As it soon appeared 4:hat it was not going to 
put Oliver in the first place, it turned out to be not at all like the 
beginning of heaven upon earth, and Oliver said it really w^as ^n-^t 
to be borne with So he cleaied off that Parliament in much the 
same way as he had disposed of the other, and then the council 
of officeis decided that he must be made the supreme authority of 
the kingdoffir, under the title of the Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth 

So, on the sixteenth of December, one thousand six bundled and 
fifty-thiee, a great procession was formed at Ohvei’s door, and he 
came^out m a black velvet suit and a big pair of boots, and got into 
'his coach and went down to Westminstei, atte*trded by the judges, 

u 
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and the lord mayor, and the aldermen, and all the other great and 
wonderful personages of the countiy. There, m the Court of 
Chancery, he publicly accepted the office of Lord Protector. Then 
he was sworn, and the City sword was handed to him, and the seal 
was handed to him, and all the other things were handed to him 
which are usually handed to Kings and Queens on state occasions. 
When Oliver had handed them all back, he was quite made and 
completely finished off as Loid Protector , and seveial of the Iron- 
sides preached about it at great length, all the evening. 


Second Pai^t 

Oliver Cromwell — whom the people long called Old Noll — m 
accepting the office of Protector, had bound himself by a certain 
paper which was handed to him, called ^ the Instrument,’ to summon 
a Pailiament, consisting of between four and five hundred members, 
m the election of which neither the Royalists nor the Catholics were 
to have any share He had also pledged himself that this Pailiament 
should not be dissolved without its own consent until it h|d sat 
five months 

When this Parliament met, Oliver made a speech to them of 
three houis long, very wisely advising them what to do foi the 
credit and happiness of the country To keep down the moie 
violent membeis, he requiied them to sign a recognition of what 
they were forbidden by ‘ the Instrument ’ to do , which was, chielly, 
to take the power from one single person at the head of the state or to 
command the army Then he dismissed them to go to work With 
his usual vigour and resolution he went to work himself with some 
frantic preachers — who weie rather overdoing their sermons m 
calling him a villain and a tyrant — by shutting up their chapels, and 
sending a few of them off to prison 

There was not at that time, in England or anywhere else, a man 
so able to govern the country as Oliver Cromwell Although he 
luled with a strong hand, and levied a very heavy tax on the 
Royalists (but not until they had plotted against his life), he ruled 
y^i^dy, and as the times required He caused England to be so 
lespected abroad, that I wish some lords and gentlemen who have 
governed it under kings and queens m later days would have taken 
a leaf out of Oliver Ciomwell’s book He sent bold Admiral lilakc 
to the Mediterranean Sea, to make the Duke of Tnscar>y pay sixty 
thousand pounds for injmies he had done to British subjects, 
and spoliation he had committed on English "merchants He 
furthei despatched him and his fleet to Algiers, 1 unis, and Tripoli, 
to have every English ship and every English man delivered mp to 
him that had been^ taken by pirates m those parts All this was- 
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gloriously done^ and it began to be thoroughly well known, all 
over the world, that England was governed by a man in earnest, 
who would not allow the English name to be insulted or slighted 
anywhere 

I These were not all his foreign triumphs He sent a fleet to sea 
against the Dutch, and the two powers, each with one hundred 
ships upon its side, met in the English Channel off the North 
Foieland, where the fight lasted all day long Dean was killed m 
this fight, but Monk, who commanded in the same ship with him, 
threw his cloak over his body, that the sailois might not know of 
his death, and be disheartened. Nor w^ere they The English 
broadsides so exceedingly astonished the Dutch that they sheered 
off at last, though the ledoubtablc Van Tromp fired upon them 
with his own guns for deserting their flag Soon afterwards, the 
two fleets engaged again, off the coast of Holland There, the 
valiant Van Tromp was shot through the heart, and the Dutch gave 
in, and peace was made. 

Further than this, Oliver resolved not to bear the domineering 
and bigoted conduct of Spam, which country not only claimed a 
right ^to all the gold and silver that could be found in South 
America, and treated the ships of all other countries who visited 
those legions, as pirates, but put English subjects into the hoirible 
Spanish piisons of the Inquisition So, Oliver told the Spanish 
ambassador that English ships must be free to go wherever they 
would, and that English merchants must not be thrown into those 
same dungeons, no, not for the pleasure of all the priests m Spam 
To this, the Spanish ambassador leplied that the gold and silver 
country, and the Holy Inquisition, were his King's two eyes, 
neither of which he could submit to have put out Very well, said 
Oliver, then he was afraid he (Oliver) must damage those two eyes 
directly 

So, another fleet was despatched under two commanders, PiiNN 
and Venables, for Hispaniola, where, howevei, the Spaniards got 
the ^oetter of the fight Consequently, the fleet came home again, 
after taking Jamaica on the way Oliver, indignant with the two 
commanders who had not done what bold Admiral Blake would 
have done, clapped them both into puson, declared war agaimt 
Spam, and made a tieaty with France, in virtue of which it was to 
shelter the King and his biothei the Duke of York no longer 
Then, he sent a fleet abroad under bold Admiral Blake, winch 
brough'^ the King of Portugal to his senses — ^just to keep its hand 
m — and then engaged a Spanish fleet, sunk four gieat ships, and 
took two more,” laden with silver to the value of two millions of 
pounds which daz/ling prize was brought from Portsmouth to 
Londtin m waggons, wuth the populace of all the towns and villages 
thiough which the waggons passed, shouting with all their might. 
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Aftei this victory, bold Admiral Blake sailed a^\ay to the port? of 
Santa Cruz to cut off the Spanish treasure-ships coming fiom 
Mexico There, he found them, ten in number, with seven others 
to take care of them, and a big castle, and seven batteries, all 
roaiing and blazing away at him with great guns Blake cared no 
more for great guns than for pop-guns — no more for their hot iron 
balls than foi snow-balls He dashed into the harbour, captured and 
burnt every one of the ships, and came sailing out again triumphantly, 
with the victoiious English flag flying at his masthead Ihis was 
the last triumph of this great commander, who had sailed and 
fought until he was quite worn out He died, as his successful 
ship was coming into Idymouth Harboier amidst the joyful acclama- 
tions of the people, and was buried in state m Westminster Abbey. 
Not to lie there, long 

Over and above all this, Oliver found that the Vaudois, oi 
Protestant people of the valleys of Lucerne, w^ere insolently treated 
by the Catholic poweis, and weie even put to death for their 
religion, in an audacious and bloody manner Instantly, he in- 
foimcd those powers that this wms a thing which Piotcstant England 
would not allow, and he speedily earned his point, througii the 
might of his great name, and established their light to woiship God 
in peace after their own harmless mannei 

Lastly, Ins English aimy won such admnation in fighting with 
the brench against the Spaniards, that, after they had assaulted the 
town of Dunkiik togethei, the Eiench King m pci son gave it up to 
the isnglish, that it might be a token to them of then might and 
valour 

There were plots enough against 01i\ci among the fiantic 
religionists (who called themselves Fifth Monarchy Men), and 
among the disappointed Republicans lie had a difficult game to 
play, for the Royalists were always ready to side with either party 
against him Ihc ‘King ovei the water,’ too, as Charles w^as 
called, had no sciuples aliout plotting with any one against his life, 
although thcic is icason to suppose that he would willingly nave 
maiiicd one of his daiighteis, if Olivei would hate had such a son- 
m-law There was a ceitain Cot^onft Swdy of the aimy, once a 
gTe&t supporter of Oliver’s hut now turned against him, wdio was a 
giievous tiouhle to him through all this part of his career, and tvho 
came and went between the discontented m England and Spam, 
and Chailes wiro put himself in alliance wuth Spam on being tliiowm 
off by France 1 his man died in prison at last , but not uniil there 
had been very serious plots between the Royalists arid Republicans, 
and an actual rising of them m England, when they buist into the 
city of Salisbuiy, on a Sunday night, seized the judges wEcr \vere 
going to hold the assizes there next day, and wmulcl ha\e hanged^ 
them but for the mefi*ciful objections of the more tcmpeiate of their 
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ni:gnber Oliver was so vigorous and shrewd that he soon put this 
revolt down, as he did most other conspiracies , and it was well for 
one of its chief managers — that same Lord Wilmot who had 
assisted m Charles’s flight, and was now Earl of Rochesilr — 
that he made his escape Oliver seemed to have eyes and ears 
every^vhere, and secured such sources of information as his enemies 
little dreamed of Theie was a chosen body of six persons, called 
the Sealed Knot, who were in the closest and most secret confidence 
of Charles One of the foremost of these very men, a Sir Richard 
Willis, reported to Oliver everything that passed among them, and 
had two bundled a >ear for it 

Miles Syndarcomb, al«p of the old army, was another con- 
spirator against the Piotector He and a man named Cecii, 
bribed one of his Life Guards to let them have good notice when 
he was going out — intending to shoot him from a window But, 
owing cithei to his caution or his good foitune, they could never 
get an aim at him Disappointed m this design, they got into the 
chapel in Whitehall, with a basketful of combustibles, wLich were to 
explode by means of a slow match in six hours , then, in the noise 
and ^confusion of the fire, they hoped to kill Olivei But, the 
Life Guardsman himself disclosed this plot , and they wtie seized, 
and Miles died (or killed himself in prison) a little while before he 
was ordered foi execution A few such plotters Oliver caused to 
be beheaded, a few more to be hanged, and many more, including 
those who rose in arms against him, to be sent as slaves to the West 
Indies If he were rigid, he w^as impartial too, in asserting the law s 
of England When a Portuguese nobleman, the bi other of the 
Portuguese ambassadoi, killed a London citizen m mistake for 
another man w ith wdiom he bad had a quarrel, Ohvei caused him to 
be tried before a juiy of Englishmen and foreigners, and had him 
executed in spite of the entieaties of all the ambassaeJors in London 

One of Oliver’s own friends, the Duke oi< Oldenburgh, in 
sending him a present of six fine coach-horses, was veiy near doing 
mofe to please the Royalists than all the plotters put togethei 
One day, Oliver went wuth his coach, dtawn by these six horses, 
into Hyde Paik, to dine with his secretary and some of his other 
gentlemen under the trees theic 'After dinner, being meiiy, betook 
It into his head to put his friends inside and to dri\e them home 
a postillion riding one of the foremost horses, as the custom was 
On account of Oliver’s being too free with the w^hip, the six fine 
horses® we?it off at a gallop, the postillion got thrown, and Olivei 
fell upon the -coach-pole and narrowly escaped being shot by his 
own pistol, which got entangled with his clothes in the harness, and 
w^ent, oft He was dragged some distance by the foot, until his foot 
cams out of the shoe, and then he came safely to the giound undci 
’ the broad body of the coach, and was very Irttlc the w^oisc The 
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entlemen inside were only bruised, and the discontented people of 
all parties were much disappointed. 

The rest of the history of the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell is 
a history of his Parliaments His first one not pleasing him at all, 
he waited until the five months were out, and then dissolved it The 
next was better suited to his views ^ and from that he des'ircd to 
get — if he could with safety to himself — the title of King He had 
had this in his mind some time whether because he thought that 
the English people, being more used to the title, were more likely 
to obey it, or whether because he ically wished to be a king him- 
self, and to leave the succession to that title in his family, is far 
from clear Pie was alieady as high, ^ in England and in all the 
world, as he would ever be, and I doubt if he cared for the mere 
name ECowever, a paper, called the ‘Humble Petition and 
Advice,^ was presented to him by the House of Commons, piaying 
him to take a high title and to appoint his successor That he 
would have taken the title of King there is no doubt, but for the 
strong opposition of the army This induced him to forbeai, and 
to assent only to the othei points of the petition Upon which 
occasion there was another grand show m Westminster Hall, 'when 
the Speaker of the House of Commons formally invested him with 
a puiple robe lined with ermine, and presented him with a splendidly 
bound Bible, and put a golden sceptre in his hand The next 
time the Parliament met, he called a House of Lords of sixty 
members, as the petition gave him powei to do, but as that 
Parliament did not please him either, and would not proceed to the 
business of the country, he jumped into a coach one morning, took 
SIX Guards with him, and sent them to the right-about I wish this 
had been a warning to Parliaments to avoid long speeches, and do 
more work 

It was the month of August, one thousand six hundred and fifty- 
eight, when Oliver Cromw ell’s favourite daughter, Elizabuh Clay- 
pole (who had lately lost her youngest son), lay very ill, ancLhis 
mind was greatly troubled, because he loved her dearly. Another 
of his daughters was married to Lord E'alconbi'RG, another to the 
giandson of the Earl of Warwick, a?id he had made his son Richard 
oi?e*of the Members of the Uppei House He was very kind and 
loving to them all, being a good father and a good husband , but 
he loved this daughter the best of the family, and went down to 
Hampton Court to see her, and could hardly be induced to stir 
from her sick room until she died Although his religion haH been 
of a gloomy kind, his disposition had been alwaysT cheerful He 
had been fond of music in his home, and had kept open table once 
a week for all officers of the aimy not below the rank of captain, 
and had always preserved in his house a quiet, sensible dignity , 
He encouiaged men Sf genius and learning, and loved to have them 
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ab4ut him Milton was one of his great friends. He was good 
humoured too, with the nobility, whose dresses and manners were 
very different from his , and to show them what good information 
he had, he would sometimes jokingly tell them when they were 
his guests, where they had last drunk the health of the ‘ King over 
the wato,’ and would lecommend them to be moie piivate (if they 
could) anothei time But he had lived m busy times, had borne 
the weight of heavy State affairs, and had often gone in fear of his 
life He was ill of the gout and ague , and when the death of his 
beloved child came upon him in addition, he sank, never to raise 
his head again. He told his physicians on the twenty-fourth of 
August that the Lord had assured him that he was not to die m that 
illness, and that he would certainly get better 1 his was only his 
sick fancy, for on the third of September, which was the anmveisary 
of the great battle of Worcester, and the day of the year which he 
called his fortunate day, he died, in the sixtieth year of his age 
He had been delirious, and had lam insensible some houis, but he 
had been oveiheard to murmur a very good prayer the day bcfoie 
The whole country lamented his death. If you want to know the 
lealVorth of Oliver Cromwell, and his real sei vices to his countiy, 
you can hardly do better than compare England under him, with 
England undei Charlfs ihi* Second 
He had appointed his son Richard to succeed him, and aflci 
there had been, at Somerset House m the Strand, a lying m state 
moie splendid than sensible — as all such vanities after death aic, 1 
think — Richaid became Loid Protector He was an amiable 
country gentleman, but had none of his father’s great genius, and 
was quite unfit for such a post in such a storm of parties Richard's 
Piotectorate, which only lasted a year and a half, is a history of 
quarrels between the officers ot the army and the Parliament, and 
between the officers among themselves , and of a growing discontent 
among the people, who had far too many long sermons and fai too 
fe'^ amusements, and wanted a change At last, General Monk 
got the aimy well into his own hands, and then m pursuance of a 
secret plan he seems to have entei tamed from the time of Olivei’s 
death, declared for the King’s cause He did not do this openly , 
but, m his place m the House of Commons, as one of the mci?il?ers 
foi Devonshire, strongly advocated the proposals of one Sir John 
Grefnviiif, who came to the House with a letter fiom Chailes, 
dated froiji Breda, and with whom he had pieviously been m seciet 
communication There had been plots and counterplots, and a 
recall of the fest members of the Long Paihament, and an end of 
the Long Parliament, and risings of the Royalists that were made 
tool!;soon , and most men being tired out, and there being no one 
. to head the country now great Oliver was dead, it was readily 
agreed to welcome Charles Stuart. Some o? the wiser and better 
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members said — what was most true — that m the letter from Brelda, 
he gave no real promise to govern well, and that it would be best 
to make him pledge himself beforehand as to what he should be 
bound to do for the benefit of the kingdom Monk said, however, 
It would be all right when he came, and he could not come 
too soon ^ 

So, everybody found out all in a moment that the country must 
be prospcious and happy, having another Stuart to condescend to 
reign over it , and thcic was a prodigious firing off of guns, lighting 
of bonfiics, ringing of bells, and throwing up of caps The people 
diank the King’s health by thousands in the open streets, and 
cveiybody lejoiccd Down came the 4™'’ 0^ the Commonwealth, 
up went the Royal Aims instead, and out came the public money. 
Fifty thousand pounds for the King, ten thousand pounds for his 
brother the Duke of York, five thousand pounds foi his brother the 
Duke of Gloucester Piayers for these gracious Stuarts were put 
up in all the churches , commissioners were sent to Holland (whu h 
suddenly found out that Charles was a great man, and that it loved 
him) to invite the King home , Monk and the Kentish grandees 
went to Dover, to kneel down before him as he landed He Irssed 
and cmiiraced Monk, made him ride m the coach with himself and 
his bi others, came on to I.ondon amid wonderful shoutings, and 
passed thiough the army at Blackheath on the twenty-ninth of May 
(lus biithday), m the year one thousand siv hundred and sixty 
Greeted by s[)lendid dinners under tents, by flags and tapestry 
sticaming liom all the houses, by delighted crowds in all the streets, 
by tioops of noblemen and gentlemen m rich dresses, by City 
companies, tram-bands, drummeis, trumpeters, the great Lord Mayor, 
and the majestic Aldermen, the King went on to Whitehall On 
entering it, he commemorated his Restoration with the joke that 
It really would^ seem to have been his own fault that he had not 
come long ago, since everybody told him that he had always wished 
foi him with all his heart 


CHAPTER XXXV 

FNGL\ND UNDI'R CHORUS IHl* Sl-COND, CALII-D THl^^Ml'RRY 
MONARCH 

There never were such profligate times in England as under Charles 
the Second Whenever you see his portrait, with his swaith'w, ill- 
lookmg face and great nose, you may fancy him m his Court at 
Whitehall, surrounded by some of the very worst vagabonds m the 
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ki^ dom (though they were lords and ladies), drinking, gambling, 
indulging m vicious conversation, and committing eveiy kind of 
profligate excess It has been a fashion to call Charles the Second 
‘ The Merry Monarch ’ Let me try to give you a general idea 
of some of the meiry things that were done, in the merry days 
when .this meriy gentleman sat upon his meiry throne, in meny 
England 

The first merry proceeding was — of course — to declare that he 
was one of the greatest, the wisest, and the noblest kings that 
ever shone, like the blessed sun itself, on this benighted earth 
The next merry and pleasant piece of business w^as, for the Parlia- 
ment, in the humblest man;^er, to give him one million two hundred 
thousand pounds a year, and to settle upon him for life that old 
disputed tonnage and poundage which had been so biavcly fought 
for Then, General Monk being made Ea.rl of Alblma.rlf, and 
a few other Royalists similarly rewarded, the law went to woik 
to see what was to be done to those persons (they were called 
Regicides) who had been concerned in making a martyr of the late 
King Ten of these were merrily executed, that is to say, six of 
the^^udges, one of the council, Colonel Hacker and another officer 
who had commanded the Guards, and Hugh Pkilrs, a preacher 
who had preached against the maityr with all his heart These 
executions were so extremely merry, that every hoirible circum- 
stance which Cromwell had abandoned w as revived with appalling 
cruelty The hearts of the sufferers were torn out of their living 
bodies , their bowels were burned before their faces , the execu- 
tioner cut jokes to the next victim, as he rubbed his filthy hands 
together, that were reeking with the blood of the last, and the 
heads of the dead were drawn on sledges with the living to the 
place of suffering Still, even so meiry a monarch could not force 
one of these dying men to say that he was sorry for what he had 
done Nay, the most memorable thing said among them was, that 
if the thing were to do again they would do it 

^Sir Harry Vane, who had furnished the evidence against Strafford, 
and was one of the most staunch of the Republicans, was also tried, 
found guilty, and ordeied for execution When he came upon the 
scaffold on Tower Hill, after conducting his own defence witl> great 
power, his notes of what he had meant to say to the people were 
torn away from him, and the drums and trumpets were ordered to 
sound lustily and diown his voice, for, the people had been so 
muck m^iressed by what the Regicides had calmly said with then 
last breath, that it was the custom now, to have the chums and 
trumpets ahvays under the scaffold, ready to stiike up Vane said 
noomore than this ‘ It is a bad cause which cannot bear the woids 
of I dying man ’ and bravely died 

These merry scenes weie succeeded by smother, perhaps even 
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merrier. On the anniversary of the late King’s death, the boAes 
of Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were torn out of their 
graves in Westminster Abbey, dragged to Tybuin, hanged there on 
a gallows all day long, and then beheaded Imagine the head of 
Oliver Cromwell set upon a pole to be stared at by a brutal ciowd, 
not one of whom would have daied to look the living Oliverrin the 
face for half a moment ’ Think, aftei you have read this leign, 
what England was under Oliver Ciomwcll who was torn out of his 
giave, and what it was under this meny monarch who sold it, like 
a merry Judas, ovci and ovci again 

Of cour*.e, the remains of Oliver’s wife and daughter weie not 
to be spared either, though they had b/^en most excellent women. 
The base clergy of that time gave up their bodies, which had been 
buried in the Abbey, and — to the eternal disgrace of England — they 
weie thrown into a pit, together wnth the mouldering bones of Pym 
and of the brave and bold old Admiral Blake 

The clergy acted this disgraceful part because they hoped to get 
the nonconfoi mists, or dissenteis, thoioughly put down in this reign, 
and to have but one prayer-book and one seivice for all Linds of 
people, no mattei what their private opinions were This was pFetty 
well, I think, for a Piotestant Chinch, which had displaced the 
Romish Chuich because people had a right to then own opinions m 
icligiOLis mattei s Howevei, they earned it with a high hand, and 
a pi ay ei -book was agreed upon, in which the extiemest opinions 
of Aichbishop Laud were not foi gotten An Act was passed, too, 
pi eventing any dissenter from holding any office under any coi pota- 
tion So, the regular clergy m then tiiumph were soon as meiiy as 
the King The army being by this time disbanded, and the King 
crowned, everything was to go on easily for evermore. 

I must say a woid heie about the King’s family He had not 
been long uponhhe thione when his brothei the Duke of Gloucester, 
and his sistei the Princess of Orange, died within a few months 
of each othei, of small-pox His lemainmg sister, the PRiNCij^ss 
PIi-NRii'TfA, mained the Duke of Orteans, the brother of Lours 
iHij Fouri1'I‘Nih, King of France His brother Jami'S, Dukf op 
York, was made High Admiral, aivl by-and-by became a Catholic 
Hcr\Lis a gloomy, sullen, bilious soit of man, with a icmaikahle 
paitiality foi the ugliest women in the country He marnccl, iindei 
very di^'Ci editable cncumstanccs, Anne Hyds, the daugliter of 
I.ORD Ctari^ndon, then the King’s pnncipal Minister— pot at all 
a delicate minister either, but doing much of the duty worlv of a 
very dirty palace It became impoitant now that the-'^King himself 
should be mained, and divcis foicign Monaichs, not vciy paiticular 
about the character of their son-m-law, pioposcd their daughter^ to 
him The King of Poriugal offeied his daughter, Caiherine 
OF Braganza, and fifty thousand pounds m addition to which, 
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thi French King, who was favourable to that match, offered a 
loan of another fifty thousand The King of Spam, on the other 
hand, offered any one out of a dozen of Princesses, and other hopes 
of gam. But the ready money earned the day, and Catherine 
came over in state to her merry marriage 

The whole Court was a great flaunting crowd of debauched men 
and shameless women , and Catherine’s meriy husband insulted 
and outraged her m every possible way, until she consented to 
receive those worthless creatmes as her very good friends, and to 
degrade herself by their companionship A Mrs Palmer, whom 
the King made Lady Castlemaine, and afterwards Duchess of 
Cleveland, was one of th(? most powerful of the bad w^omen about 
the Court, and had great influence with the King nearly all through 
his reign Another merry lady named Moll Davies, a dancei at 
the theatre, was afterwards her rival So was Nell Gwyn, fiist an 
orange girl and then an actress, who really had good in her, and of 
whom one of the worst things I know is, that actually she does seem 
to have been fond of the King The first Duke of St Albans 
was this orange girl’s child In like manner the son of a merry 
waidng-lady, whom the King cieated Duchess of Porismouih, 
became the Duke of Richmond, Upon the whole it is not so 
bad a thing to be a commoner. 

The Merry Monarch w^as so exceedingly meiry among these 
merry ladies, and some equally merry (and equally infamous) loids 
and gentlemen, that he soon got through his hundred thousand 
pounds, and then, by way of raising-'a little pocket money, made a 
meny bargain He sold Dunkirk to the Fiench King for five 
millions of hvres When I think of the dignity to which Oliver 
Cromwell raised England m the eyes of foreign powers, and when 
I think of the manner in which he gained for England this very 
Dunkirk, I am much inclined to consider that if the'Merry Monarch 
had been made to follow his father for this action, he vould have 
rei^eived his just deserts 

^Though he was like his father in none of that father’s greater 
qualities, he was like him in being wordiy of no trust When he 
sent that letter to the Parliament, from Bieda, he did expiessly 
piomise that all sincere religious opinions should be ies][^(red 
Yet he was no sooner firm in his power than he consented to one 
of the woist Acts of Parliament ever passed Under this law, eveiy 
ministei who should not give his solemn assent to the Prayer-Book 
by a 'certain day, was declared to be a minister no longer, and to 
be deprived df his chuich The consequence of this was that some 
two thousand® honest men w^ere taken from their congiegations, and 
reduced to dire poverty and distiess It was followed by another 
outrageous law, called the Conventicle Act, by which any person 
above the age of sixteen w'ho was present it any religious service 
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not according to the Prayer-Book, was to be imprisoned th^^ee 
months for the first offence, six for the second, and to be transported 
for the third This Act alone filled the prisons, which were then 
most dreadful dungeons, to overflowing 

Ihe Covenanteis in Scotland had alieady fared no better A 
base Parliament, usually kno^\n as the Drunken Parliament, in 
consequence of its principal members being seldom sober, had been 
got together to make laws against the Covenanters, and to force all 
men to be of one mind m religious matters The Ma.rquis op 
ArCxYI i< , relying on the King’s honour, had given himself up to 
him , but, he was wealthy, and his enemies wanted his wealth He 
was tried for tieason, on the evidence^ of some piivate letters m 
which he had expressed opinions — as well he might — more favour- 
able to the government of the late Lord Protector than of the 
present merry and religious King He was executed, as were two 
men of mark among the Covenanters , and Sharp, a traitor who 
had once been the fiiend ot the Presbyterians and betrayed them, 
was made Archbishop of St Andrew’s, to teach the Scotch how to 
like bishops 

Ihings being in this merry state at home, the Merry Momreh 
undertook a war with the Dutch, principally because they interfered 
with an African company, established with the two objects ot buying 
gold-dust and slaves, of which the Duke of York was a leading 
member After some prelimmaiy hostilities, the said Duke sailed 
to the coast of Plolland with a fleet of ninety-eight vessels of war, 
and four firc-ships This engaged with the Dutch fleet, of no fewer 
than one hundred and thiitcen ships In the great battle between 
the two forces, the Dutch lost eighteen ships, four admirals, and 
seven thousand men But, the English on shore were in no mood 
of exultation when they heard the news 

For, this was the year and the tunc of the Great Plague in 
London Dunng the winter of one thousand six hundied and 
sixty-four it had been whispered about, that some few people had 
died heie and tliere of the disease called the Plague, in some of the 
unwholesome suburbs around London News was not published at 
that tunc as it is now, and^'some people believed these rumours, and 
soi^e- disbelieved them, and they w^erc soon foi gotten But, in tlie 
month of May, one thousand six hundicd and si\ty-five, it began to 
])e said all over tlie town that the disease had bmst out with great 
Molence in St Giles’s, and that the people were dying m gieat 
numbers This soon tuined out to be awfully true 1 lie’ll oads out 
of London w^cie choked up by people endeavouring to escape fiom 
the infected city, and large sums were paid for any kmd of convey- 
ance. The disease soon spiead so fast, that it was necessary to 
shut up the houses in which sick people were, and to cut thein off 
fiom communication rwith the living Eveiy one of these houses 
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w£v? marked on the outside of the dooi with a red cross, and the 
words, Lord, have mercy upon us ’ The streets were all deserted, 
grass grew m the public w-ays, and there was a dreadful silence in 
the air When night came on, dismal rumblings used to be heaid, 
and these were the wheels of the death-carts, attended by men with 
veiled faces and holding cloths to their mouths, who rang doleful 
bells and cried in a loud and solemn voice, * Bring out your dead ' ’ 
The corpses put into these carts were buried by torchlight in gitat 
pits , no service being performed over them , all men being afraid 
to stay for a moment on the brink of the ghastly graves In the 
general fear, children ran away from their parents, and parents from 
their children Some who^weie taken ill, died alone, and without 
any help Some were stabbed or strangled by hired nurses who 
robbed them of all their money, and stole the very beds on w^-hich 
they lay Some went mad, dropped from the windows, ran through 
the streets, and m their pain and frenzy flung themselves into the 
river 

These were not all the hoirors of the time The wicked and 
dissolute, m wild desperation, sat in the taverns singing roaring 
songs, and were stricken as they drank, and went out and died 
The fearful and superstitious persuaded themsehes that they saw 
supernatural sights — burning swmrds m the sky, gigantic arms and 
darts Others pretended that at nights vast crowds of ghosts walked 
round and round the dismal pits One madman, naked, and cariy- 
mg a brazier full of burning coals upon his head, stalked through 
the streets, crying out that he was a Prophet, commissioned to 
denounce the vengeance of the Lord on wicked London Another 
always went to and fio, exclaiming, ‘ Yet forty days, and London 
shall be destroyed ’ ’ A third awoke the echoes in the dismal streets, 
by night and by day, and made the blood of the sick run cold, by 
calling out incessantly, in a deep hoarse voice, ‘ O, the gieat and 
dreadful God ’ ' 

Through the months of July and August and September, the 
GPeat Plague raged more and more Great fires w^cie lighted in 
the stieets, m the hope of stopping the infection , but theie was a 
plague of ram too, and it beat the fiies out At last, the wuncls 
which usually aiise at that time of the year winch is called cthe 
equinox, when day and night are of equal length all over the 
world, began to blow, and to purify the wi etched town Ihe 
deaths began to decrease, the red crosses slowly to disappear, the 
fugitives To return, the shops to open, pale frightened faces to be 
seen m the streets The Plague had been in every pait of England, 
but in close and unwholesome London it had killed one hunched 
thousand people 

All this time, the Merry Monarch was as meiry as e\ei, and 
as w^oithkss as e\ei All this time, the rdebauched lords and 
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gentlemen and the shameless ladies danced and gamed and drank, 
and loved and hated one another, according to their merry ways. 
So little humanity did the government learn from the late affliction, 
that one of the first things the Pailiament did when it met at Oxford 
(being as yet afraid to come to London), was to make a law, called 
the Five Mile Act, expressly directed against those poor mimsteis 
who, in the time of the Plague, had manfully come back to cbmfoit 
the unhappy people This infamous law, by forbidding them to 
teach m any school, or to come within five miles of any city, town, 
or village, doomed them to starvation and death. 

The fleet had been at sea, and healthy The King of France 
was now m alliance with the Dutch, though his navy was chiefly 
employed m looking on while the English and Dutch fought The 
Dutch gained one victory , and the English gamed another and a 
greater , and Prince Rupert, one of the English admirals, was out 
in the Channel one windy night, looking for the French Admiral, 
with the intention of giving him something more to do than he had 
had yet, when the gale increased to a storm, and blew him into 
Saint Helen’s That night was the third of September, one thousand 
six hundred and si\ty-si\, and that wind fanned the Great Fij,e of 
London 

It bioke out at a baker’s shop near London Bridge, on the spot 
on which the Monument now stands as a lemembrancc of those 
1 aging flames It spicad and spread, and burned and burned, for 
three days The nights were lighter than the days, in the day- 
time thcie was an immense cloud of smoke, and m the mght-time 
there was a great tower of fire mounting up into the sky, which 
lighted the whole country landscape for ten miles round Showers 
of hot ashes rose into the air and fell on distant places , flying 
sparks carried the conflagration to great distances, and kindled it 
m twenty spots at a time, church steeples fell down with 
tremendous Clashes , houses crumbled into cinders by the hundred 
and the thousand Ihe summer had been intensely hot and dry, 
the sheets were very nariow, and the houses mostly built of wemd 
and plaster Nothing could stop the tremendous fire, but the vant 
of more houses to burn , nor did it stop until the whole way from 
tbe^ Tower to Temple Bar was a desert, composed of the ashes of 
thirteen thousand houses and eighty-nme churches 

This was a teiiible visitation at the time, and occasioned great 
loss and suffering to the two hundred thousand burnt-out people, 
who were obliged to lie in the fields under the open nigkt sly, or 
m hastily-made huts of mud and straw, while the lanes and roads 
weie rcndcied impassable by carts which had biokemdown as they 
tried to save their goods But the Fire was a great blessing to^he 
City afterwards, for it arose from its rums \eiy much impiovod — ■ 
built more reguLuly, more widely, moie cleanly and carefully, and 
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therefoie much more healthily It might be far more healthy than 
It is, but theie are some people in it still — even now, at this time, 
nearly two hundred years latei — so selfish, so pig-headed, and so 
ignoiant, that I doubt if even another Great Eire would warm them 
up to do then duty 

The Catholics were accused of having wilfully set London m 
flames", one poor Frenchman, vho had been mad fox yeais, even 
accused himself of having with his own hand fired the first house 
There is no reasonable doubt, howevei, that the fire I’sas accidental 
An inscription on the Monument long attributed it to the Catholics ; 
but it is removed now, and was always a malicious and stupid 
untiuth, 

0 

Second Part 

That the Merry Monarch might be very meny indeed, m the 
meiiy times when his people weie suffering under pestilence and 
fire, he drank and gambled and flung avay among his favourites 
the money which the Parliament had voted foi the war The con- 
scqi}pnce of this was that the stout-hearted English sailors were 
meirily starving of want, and dying in the streets, while the Dutch, 
under their admirals Dl Win and De Ruvier, came into the 
Ri\cr Thames, and up the River Medway as fai as Upnor, burned 
the guard-ships, silenced the weak batteries, and did what they 
would to the English coast for six whole weeks. Most of the 
English ships that could have prevented them had neither powder 
noi shot on board, in this meny reign, public officeis made them- 
selves as merry as the King did with the public money , and wLen 
It was entrusted to them to spend in national defences or prepa- 
lations, they put it into their own pockets with the merriest grace 
in the world 

Lord Clarendon had, by this time, run as long a course as is 
usually allotted to the unscrupulous ministers of bad kings. He was 
injpeached by his political opponents, but unsuccessfully The 
King then commanded him to withdiaw from England and retire 
to France, w^hich he did, after defending himself m wTitmg. He 
was no great loss at home, and died abroad some seven ^ycars 
afterwards ^ 

Theie then came into power a ministry called the Cabal Ministry, 
because it was composed of Lord Clifford, the Earl oi Art ing- 
TON, ^theciDuKE OF Buckingham (a great rascal, and the King’s 
most pow^erfu| favourite), Lord Ashley, and the Duke of Laitoir- 
dale, c a ig a l As the French were making conquests in 
Flandeis, the first Cabal proceeding was to make a treaty with the 
Dufeh, for uniting with Spain to oppose the French It was no 
sooner made than the Meny Monarch, who^ always wanted to get 
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money without being accountable to a Parliament for his expendi- 
ture, apologised to the King of France for having had anything to 
do with It, and concluded a secret treaty with him, making himself 
his infamous pensioner to the amount of two millions of livres 
down, and three millions more a year ^ and engaging to desert that 
veiy Spain, to make war against those very Dutch, and to declare 
himself a Catholic when a convenient time should arrive This 
religious king had lately been crying to his Catholic brother on the 
subject of his strong desire to be a Catholic, and now he meriily 
concluded this treasonable conspiracy against the country he 
governed, by undci taking to become one as soon as he safely could 
h or all of which, though he had had merry heads instead of 
one, he richly deserved to lose them by the headsman’s axe 

As his one merry head might have been far fiom safe, if these 
things had been known, they were kept very quiet, and war was 
declared by France and England against the Dutch But, a very 
uncommon man, afteiwards most impoitant to English history and 
to the religion and libeity of this land, arose among them, and for 
many long yeais defeated the whole piojects of France This was 
William oi< Nassau, Princl of Orangi^, son of the last Prinre of 
Orange of the same name, ^\ho mairied the daughter of Chailes 
the Fust of England He was a young man at this tune, only just 
of age, but he was brave, cool, intrepid, and wise His father 
had been so detested that, upon his death, the Dutch had abolished 
the aiithoiity to which this son would have otherwise succeeded 
(btadtholder it was called), and placed the chief power in the hands 
of John di^ Win, who educated this young prince Now, the 
Prince became very popular, and John de Witt’s brother Corni<lius 
was sentenced to banishment on a false accusation of conspiring to 
kill him John went to the prison whcie he was, to take him away 
to exile, m In* coaeli , and a great mob who collected on the 
occasion, then and there cruelly murdered both the brothers This 
left the government in the hands of the Prince, who was really the 
choice of the nation , and fiom this time he exeicised it with Pne 
gieatest vigour, against the whole power of France, undei its famous 
gcneials CoNiifi and Tur1'NNi<, and m support of the Piotcstaiit 
leUg^n It was full seven years Ifefore this war ended m a tieaty 
of peace made at Nimeguen, and its details would occupy a vcjy 
( onsidtrahlc space It is enough to say that William of Orange 
established a famous character with the whole world , and that the 
Merry Monarch, adding to and improving on his former'^ basreness, 
bound himself to do everything the King of inai^c liked, and 
nothing the King of Fiance did not like, for a pension of one 
hundred thousand pounds a yeai, which was afterwards doubled 
Besides this, the King of France, by means of his corrupt arfibas- 
sador — who wiote accounts of his pioceedings in England, which 
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not always to be believed, I think — bought our English inembeis 
of Parliament, as he wanted them So, in point of fact, duung a 
considerable portion of this merry reign, the King of France was 
the real King of this country. 

But there was a better time to come, and it was to come (though 
his rcJyal uncle little thought so) through that very William, Prince 
of Orange He came over to England, saw Maiy, the elder daughter 
of the Duke pf York, and married her We shall see by-and-by 
what came of that marriage, and why it is nevei to be forgotten 
1 his daughter was a Protestant, but hei mother died a Catholic 
She and her sister Anne, also a Protestant, were the only survivors 
of eight childten Anne aJfterwards married George, Prince of 
Denmark, brother to the King of that country 

Lest you should do the Merry Monaich the injustice of supposing 
that he was even good humoured (except w^hen he had everything 
his own way), or that he was high spirited and honourable, I will 
mention here what was done to a member of the House of Commons, 
Sir John Coventry He made a remark in a debate about taxing 
the theatres, which gave the King offence Ihe King agreed with 
his iHegitimate son, who had been born abroad, and wLom he had 
made IDuke of Monmouih, to take the following merry vengeance 
To waylay him at night, fifteen armed men to one, and to slit his 
nose with a penknife. Like master, like man The King’s favourite, 
the Duke of Buckingham, was stiongly suspected of setting on an 
assassin to murder the Duke of Ormond as he w^as leturnmg home 
fiom a dinner, and that Duke’s spirited son. Lord Ossorv, was so 
persuaded of his guilt, that he said to him at Court, even as he stood 
beside the King, ‘ My lord, I know very w ell that you are at the 
bottom of this late attempt upon my father But I give you warning, 
if he ever come to a violent end, his blood shall be upon you, and 
wherever I meet you I will pistol you’ I will dO so, though I 
find you standing behind the King’s chair , and I tell you this in 
his Majesty’s presence, that you may be quite sure of my doing 
whi5t I till eaten ’ Those w^ere merry times indeed 
There w^as a fellow named Blood, whg w^as seized for making, 
with two companions, an audacious attempt to steal the ciown, the 
globe, and sceptre, from the place where the jewels w^ere kei?t«in 
the Tower This robber, who was a sw^aggering ruffian, being 
taken, declared that he w^as the man who had endeavoured to kill 
the Duke of Ormond, and that he had meant to kill the King too, 
but was overawed by the majesty of his appearance, when he might 
otherwise haveindone it, as he was bathing at Balteisea The King 
being but an 3ll-looking fellow^ I don’t believe a word of this 
Whetjier he was flattered, or whethei he knew that Buckingham had 
really'* set Blood on to murder the Duke, is uncertain But it is 
" quite certain that he pardoned this thief, gave^um an estate of five 
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hundred a year in Ireland (which had had the honour of giving him 
biith), and piesented him at Court to the debauched lords and the 
shameless ladies, who made a great deal of him — as I have no doubt 
they would have made of the Devil himself, if the King had intro- 
duced him 

Infamously pensioned as he was, the King still wanted money, 
and consequently was obliged to call Parliaments In these, the 
great object of the Protestants was to thwart the Catholic Duke of 
Yoik, who mariied a second time, his new wife being a young lady 
only fifteen yeais old, the Catholic sister of the Duke of Modena 
In this they were seconded by the Protestant Dissenters, though to 
their own disadvantage since, to exclude Catholics from powei, 
they were even willing to exclude theniselves The King’s object 
was to pretend to be a Protestant, while he was really a Catholic , 
to swear to the bishops that he was devoutly attached to the English 
Church, while he knew he had bargained it away to the King of 
France , and by cheating and deceiving them, and all who weie 
attached to royalty, to become despotic and be powerful enough to 
confess what a rascal he was Meantime, the King of Fiance, 
knowing his merry pensioner well, intrigued with the ICmg’s 
opponents m Parliament, as well as with the King and his 
fi lends 

The fears that the countiy had of the Catholic religion being 
icstored, if the Duke of York should come to the tin one, and the 
low cunning of the King m pretending to share their alarms, led to 
some veiy teuible results A ceitain Dr Tonge, a dull clergyman 
m the City, fell into the hands of a certain Thus Oaies, a most 
infamous chaiacter, who pretended to have acquiied among the 
Jesuits abioad a knowledge of a gieat plot for the muider of the 
King, and the re-establishment of the Catholic religion Titus 
Oates, being produced by this unlucky Dr Tonge and solemnly 
examined befoie the council, contradicted himself in a thousand 
ways, told the most iidiculous and improbable stones, and impli- 
cated Coleman, the Secietary of the Duchess of York Now^, 
although wLat he charged against Coleman was not true, and 
although you and I know very well that the real dangerous Catholic 
pip tr) was that one with the King" of Fiance of wdiich the Meiry 
Monaich was himself the head, there happened to be found among 
Coleman’s papers, some letteis, m which he did piaisc the days 
of Bloody Queen Maiy, and abuse the Piotestant leligion, This 
was gieat good fortune foi Titus, as it seemed to confnnrhm^, but 
better still was m store Sir Edmundbury Godir^ey, the magis- 
trate who had first examined him, being unexpectedly found dead 
near Piimrose Hill, was confidently believed to have been killed by 
the Catholics I think theie is no doubt that he had been melan- 
choly madj and that-he killed himself, but he had a great Piotestam 
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fuj^eial, and Titus was called the Saver of the Nation, and received 
a pension of twelve hundred pounds a year 

As soon as Oates’s wickedness had met with this success, up 
started another villain, named William Bedloe, who, attiacted by 
a reward of five hundred pounds offered for the appiehension of 
the iiiuiderers of Godfrey, came forwaid and charged two Jesuits 
and some other persons with having committed it at the Queen’s 
desire Oates, going into partnership with this new infoimer, had 
the audacity to accuse the poor Queen herself of high tieason 
Then appealed a third informer, as bad as either of the two, and 
accused a Catholic banker named Stayley of having said that the 
King was the greatest rogiie m the world (which would not have 
been fai from the tiuth), ana that he would kill him wuth his own 
hand This bankei, being at once tried and executed, Coleman 
and two others were tiied and executed Then, a miserable wietch 
named Prance, a Catholic silversmith, being accused by Bedloe, 
was tortured into confessing that he had taken part m Godfrey’s 
murder, and into accusing three other men of having committed it. 
Then, five Jesuits were accused by Oates, Bedloe, and Prance 
toge^er, and were all found guilty, and executed on the same kind 
of contiadictoiy and absiiid evidence The Queen’s physician and 
three monks were next put on their trial , but Oates and Bedloe 
had for the time gone far enough and these four were acquitted 
The public mind, however, was so full of a Catholic plot, and so 
strong against the Duke of York, that James consented to obey a 
written order fiom his brother, and to go with his family to Brussels, 
provided that his rights should never be saciificed in his absence 
to the Duke of Monmouth The House of Commons, not satisfied 
with this as the King hoped, passed a bill to exclude the Duke 
from ever succeeding to the thione In return, the King dissolved 
the Parliament He had deserted his old favount^i, the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was now in the opposition 1 

To give any sufficient idea of the miseries of Scotland in this 
me??ry reign, would occupy a hundred pages Because the people 
would not have bishops, and were resolve^ to stand by their solemn 
League and Covenant, such cruelties weie inflicted upon them as 
make the blood run cold. Ferdcious dragoons galloped tin ugh 
the country to punish the peasants for deseilmg the churches , sons 
were hanged up at their fathers’ doois for refusing to disclose where 
their fathers were concealed , waves were tortured to death for not 
betraymg ?heir husbands , people were taken out of their fields and 
gaidens, and shot on the public roads without trial , lighted matches 
w^ere tied to tl^e fingers of prisoners, and a most horrible toiment 
called the Boot was invented, and constantly applied, which ground 
and Clashed the victims’ legs with iron wedges Witnesses were 
toitured as w’’cll as pnsoners All the piiso^is were full, all the 
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gibbets were heavy with bodies murder and plunder devastated 
the whole country In spite of all, the Covenaiiteis weie by no 
means to be dragged into the churches, and persisted m worship- 
ping God as they thought right A body of ferocious Highlanders, 
turned upon them from the mountains of their own country, had 
no greater etfect than the English dragoons under Grahame of 
C iAVFRHOUSE, the most cruel and rapacious of all their enemies, 
whose name will ever be cursed through the length and breadth of 
Scotland Aichbishop Shaip had ever aided and abetted all these 
outiages Eut he fell at last , for, when the injuries of the Scottish 
people wcic at their height, he was seen, in his coach-and-six coming 
across a moor, by a body of men, headed by one John Balfour, 
who were waiting for another of then oppressors Upon this they 
cried out that Heaven had delivered him into their hands, and 
killed him with many wounds If ever a man deserved such a 
death, I think Archbishop Sharp did 

It made a gieat noise directly, and the Meiry Monarch — strongly 
suspected of having goaded the Scottish people on, that he might 
have an excuse for a greater aimy than the Parliament weie willing 
to give him — sent down his son, the Duke of Monmouth, as com- 
mander-in-chief, with instructions to attack the Scottish rebels, or 
Whigs as they were called, whenever he came up with them 
Marching with ten thousand men fiom Edinburgh, he found them, 
m number four or five thousand, drawn up at Bothwell Budge, by 
the Clyde They were soon dispcised, and Monmouth showed 
a more humane character towards them, than he had shown towards 
that Member of Parliament whose nose he had caused to be slit 
with a penknife But the Duke of l.auderdale was their bitter foe, 
and sent Clavcrhoiise to finish them 

As the Duke of York became more and moie unpopular, the 
Duke of Monmouth became moie and more popular It would 
have been decent in the latter not to have voted in favoin of the 
icnewed bill for the exclusion of James from the throne, buthe 
did so, much to the King’s amusement, who used to sit m \he 
Plouse of Lords by the Tire, hearing the debates, which he said 
were as good as a play The House of Commons passed the bill 
by'^ a’^large majority, and it was carried up to the Plouse of Loids 
by Lord Russell, one of the best of the leaders on the Protestant 
side It was rejected there, chiefly because the bishops helped the 
King to get lid of it , and the fear of Catholic plots revjyed again. 
Theie had been another got up, by a fellow out of Newgate, fiamed 
Dangfrfield, which is more famous than it deservr’s to be, under 
the name of the Meal-Tub Pioi This jail-bird Ifaving been got 
out of Newgate by a Mrs Ceilier, a Catholic nurse, had t^jrned 
Catholic himself, and pretended that he knew of a plot among the ^ 
Presbyterians a ainsC the King’s life. Jhs v^as very pleasant to 
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the Duke of Yoik, who hated the Presbyterians, who returned the 
compliment He gave Dangerfield twenty guineas, and sent him 
to the King his brother But Dangerfield, bi caking down altogether 
in his charge, and being sent back to Newgate, almost astonished 
the Duke out of his five senses by suddenly swearing that the 
Catholic nuise had put that false design into his head, and that 
w'hat he leally knew about, w’as, a Catholic plot against the King , 
the evidence of which would be found in some papeis, concealed 
in a meal-tub m Mrs Cellier’s house There they were, of couise 
— for he had put them there himself— and so the tub gave the name 
to the plot But, the nurse was acquitted on her trial, and it came 
to nothing 

Lord Ashley, of the Cabal, was now Lord Shaftesbury, and w^as 
stiong against the succession of the Duke of York Ihe House of 
Commons, aggravated to the utmost extent, as we may well suppose, 
by suspicions of the King’s conspiracy with the King of Prance, 
made a desperate point of the exclusion still, and were bitter against 
the Catholics generally So unjustly bitter were they, I grieve to 
say, that they impeached the venerable Loid Stafford, a Catholic 
noyeman seventy years old, of a design to kill the King The 
witnesses were that atrocious Oates and two other birds of the 
same feather He was found guilty, on evidence quite as foolish 
as It w^as false, and was beheaded on Towner Hill The people 
were opposed to him w^hen he fiist appeared upon the scaffold , 
but, when he had addressed them and shown them how innocent 
he was and how wickedly he was sent there, their better nature 
w^as aroused, and they said, ‘ We believe you, my Loid God bless 
you, my Lord > ’ 

The House of Commons refused to let the King have any money 
until he should consent to the Exclusion Bill , but, as he could get 
it and did get it from his master the King of ^i^rance, he could 
afford to hold them very cheap He called a Parliament at Oxfoid, 
to which he went dowm with a great show of being armed and pro- 
t{^ted as if he were m danger of his life, and to which the opposition 
members also went armed and protected, alleging that they were 
in fear of the Papists, who were numerou*^ among the King’s guards 
Plow^'ever, they went on with tho. Exclusion Bill, and were so earnest 
upon It that they would have earned it again, if the King ha(?not 
popped his crown and state robes into a sedan-chan, bundled him- 
self into It along with them, hurried down to the chamber where 
the IJoii^e of Lords met, and dissolved the Parliament After which 
he scampered home, and the members of Parliament scampcicd 
home too, as/ast as their legs could cany them 

The Duke of York, then residing m Scotland, had, under the law 
whieh excluded Catholics from public trust, no right whatever to 
public employment. Nevertheless, he was openly employed as the 
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King’s repiesentative m Scotland, and theie gratified his sullen 
cruel nature to his heart’s content by directing the dieadful cruelties 
against the Covenanters There were two ministers named Cargill 
and Cameron who had escaped from the battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
and who returned to Scotland, and raised the miserable but still 
brave and unsubdued Covenanters afresh, under the name otCame- 
ronians As Cameron publicly posted a declaiation that the King 
was a forsworn tyrant, no mercy was shown to his unhappy followeis 
after he was slain m battle The Duke of Yoik, who was particularly 
fond of the Boot and deiived great pleasure from having it applied, 
offered their lives to some of these people, if they would cry on the 
scaffold ‘ God save the King i ’ But ^heir relations, friends, and 
countiymen, had been so baibarously tortuied and murdered in 
this merry reign, that they prefcired to die, and did die The Duke 
then obtained his merry brother’s permission to hold a Parliament 
in Scotland, which first, with most shameless deceit, confiimed the 
laws for seeming the Piotestant religion against Popery, and then 
declared that nothing must oi should prevent the succession of the 
Popish Duke Aftci this double-faced beginning, it established an 
oath which no human being could understand, but which eveiybody 
was to take, as a pi oof that his religion was the lawful religion 
The Eail of Aigyle, taking it with the explanation that he did not 
considei it to prevent him fiom favouiing any alteiation cither in 
the Chinch or State which was not inconsistent with the Piotestant 
religion or with his loyalty, was tried for high treason before a 
Scottish jiny of which the Marquis of Monirosl was foieman, 
and was found guilty He escaped the scaffold, for that time, by 
getting away, m the disguise of a page, m the tiam of his daughter, 
Lady Sophia Lindsay It was absolutely proposed, by certain 
members of the Scottish Council, that this lady should be whipped 
thioiigh the streets of Edinliurgh But this was too much even for 
the Duke, who had the manliness then (he had very little at most 
times) to remark that Englishmen were not accustomed to treat 
ladies in that manner In those mciiy times nothing could eqfaal 
the brutal servility of th^ Scottish fawneis, but the conduct of 
similar degiaded beings m England 

the settlement of these little affaiis, the Duke returned to 
England, and soon lesumed his place at the Council, and his office 
of liigli Admiial — all this by his brothers favoui, and in open 
defiance of the law It would have been no loss to the countiy, if 
he had been drowned when his ship, m going to Scotland to fetch 
his family, struck on a sand-bank, and was lost with two bundled 
souls on board But he escaped m a boat with some fnends , and 
the sailors were so brave and unselfish, that, when they saw -.him 
rowing away, they gave thiee cheers, while they themselves '^vele 
going down for ever. 
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^The Meny Monarch, having got iid of his Parliament, went to 
work to make himself despotic, with all speed Having had the 
villainy to order the execution of Oliver Plunket, Bishop of 
Armagh, falsely accused of a plot to establish Popery in that 
country by means of a French aimy — the veiy thing this royal 
traitor was himself trying to do at home — and having tried to rum 
Lord Shaftesbury, and failed — he turned his hand to controlling the 
coiporations all over the country , because, if he could only do that, 
he could get what juries he chose, to bring in peijured verdicts, and 
could get what members he chose returned to Parliament. These 
meny times pioduced, and made Chief Justice of the Court of 
King^s Bench, a drunken ruffian of the name of Jeffreys, a led- 
faced, swollen, bloated, horrible creature, with a bullying, loaiing 
voice, and a moie savage nature perhaps than was ever lodged in 
any human breast This monster was the Merry Monarch’s especial 
favourite, and he testified his admiration of him by giving him a 
ring from his own finger, which the people used to call Judge 
Jeffieys’s Bloodstone Him the King employed to go about and 
bully the corporations, beginning with London, 01, as JefFieys 
hir»5iself elegantly called it, ‘ to give them a lick with the 1 ough side 
of his tongue ’ And he did it so thoioughly, that they soon became 
the basest and most sycophantic bodies m the kingdom — except the 
University of Oxford, which, m that lespect, was quite pre-eminent 
and unappioachable 

Lord Shaftesbuiy (who died soon after the King’s failuie against 
him), Lord William Bussell, the Duke of Monmouth, Lord 
Howard, Lord Jersey, Algernon Sidney, John Hampdfn 
(grandson of the great Hampden), and some others, used to hold 
a council together after the dissolution of the Parliament, ananging 
what It might be necessary to do, if the King carried his Popish 
plot to the utmost height. Lord Shaftesbury havii^ been much the 
most violent of this party, brought two violent men into their secrets 
— Rumsey, who had been a soldier in the Republican army , and 
West, a lawyer These two knew an old officer of CromwelFs, 
called Rumbold, who bad mairied a maltster’s widow, and so had 
come into possession of a solitaiy dwelling called the Rye House, 
near Hoddesdon, in Hertfoidshire Rumbold said to them^what a 
capital place this house of his would be from which to shoot ?t tho 
King, who often passed there going to and fio from Newmarket 
They liked the idea, and entei tamed it But, one of then body 
gave information, and they, togcthei with Shepherd a wine 
merchant, Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, Lord Essex, Lord 
Howard, aijd Hampden, weie all arrested 

^Lord Russell might have easily escaped, but scorned to do so, 
be^g innocent of any wrong ; Lord Essex might have easily 
escaped, but scorned to do so, lest his flight should prejudice Lord 
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Russell But It weighed upon his mind that he had brought into 
their council, Lord Howard — who now turned a miserable traitor— 
against a great dislike Loid Russell had always had of him He 
could not bear the reflection, and destroyed himself before Lord 
Russell was brought to trial at the Old Bailey 

He knew very well that he had nothing to hope, having always 
been manful in the Protestant cause against the two false brothers, 
the one on the throne, and the other standing neKt to it He had 
a wife, one of the noblest and best of women, who acted as his 
sec retary on his trial, who comforted him m his piison, who supped 
with him on the night befoie he died, and whose love and virtue 
and devotion have made her name imperishable Of course, he 
was found guilty, and was sentenced t(?i be beheaded m Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, not many yards from his own house When he had 
parted from his childien on the evening before his death, his wife'" 
still stayed with him until ten o’clock at night , and when their final 
separation in this world was over, and he had kissed her many 
times, he still sat for a long while m his prison, talking of her 
goodness Plearing the ram fall fast at that time, he calmly said, 

‘ Such a ram to-moirow^ will spoil a great show, which is a dull tiding 
on a rainy clay ’ At midnight he went to bed, and slept till four , 
even when his servant called him, he fell asleep again while his 
clothes were being made ready He rode to the scaffold m his 
own cainage, attended by two famous cleigymen, Tilloison and 
Burni< r, and sang a psalm to himself very softly, as he went along 
He was as cpiict and as steady as if he had been going out for an 
ordinary ride After saying that he was surprised to see so great a 
ciowd, he laid down his head upon the block, as if upon the pillow 
of his bed, and had it struck off at the second blow His noble 
wife was busy for him even then , for that true-hearted lady punted 
and widely circulated his last words, of which he had given her a 
copy They mrfde the blood of all the honest men in England boil 

The University of Oxford distinguished itself on the \ery same 
day by pretending to believe that the accusation against LoH 
Russell was true, and by calling the King, m a written pape^, the 
Breath of their Nostrils and the Anointed of the Lord This paper 
the Parliament afterwards caused to he burned by the common 
hangufjfan , which I am sorry for, as I wish it had been fiamcd and 
gla/ed and hung up m some public place, as a monument of baseness 
for the scorn of mankind 

Next, came the trial of Algernon Sidney, at whicho Jeffreys 
presided, like a great crimson toad, sweltering and swelling \\ith 
rage ‘ I pray God, IMr Sidney,’ said this Chief Justice of a merry 
reign, after passing sentence, ‘ to woik m you a temper fit to go to 
the other world, for I see you are not fit for this ’ ‘ My lord,*^aid 

the prisoner, composedly holding out his arm, ‘ feel my pulse, and see 
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if I be disordered I thank Heaven I never was in bcttei tempei 
tSan I am now ' Algernon Sidney was executed on Tower Hill, 
on the seventh of December, one thousand six bundled and eighty- 
three He died a hero, and died, in his own words, ‘ b or that good 
old cause m which he had been engaged from his youth, and for 
which God had so often and so wonderfully declared himself 

ThS Duke of Monmouth had been making his uncle, the Duke 
of York, very jealous, by going about the country in a loyal sort of 
way, playing at the people’s games, becoming godfather to their 
children, and even touching for the King’s evil, or stroking the 
faces of the sick to cure them — though, for the mattei of that, I 
should say he did them about as miich good as any crowned king 
could have done His father had got him to write a letter, confess- 
ing his having had a part in the conspiracy, for which Lord Russell 
had been beheaded , but he was ever a weak man, and as soon as 
he had written it, he was ashamed of it and got it back again For 
this, he was banished to the Netherlands, but he soon returned 
and had an interview with his father, unknown to his uncle. It 
would seem that he was coming into the Merry Monarch’s favour 
agajn, and that the Duke of York was sliding out of it, when Death 
appeared to the merry galleries at Whitehall, and astonished the 
debauched lords and gentlemen, and the shameless ladies, very 
considerably 

On Monday, the second of February, one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-five, the m^rry pensioner and servant of the King of 
Fiance fell down in a fit of apoplexy By the Wednesday his case 
was hopeless, and on the Thursday he was told so As he made a 
difficulty about taking the sacrament from the Protestant Bishop of 
Bath, the Duke of York got all who were present away from the 
bed, and asked his brother, in a whispei, if he should send for a 
Catholic priest? The King replied, ‘For God’s saj^e, brother, do ’ ’ 
The Duke smuggled in, up the back stairs, disguised m a wig and 
gown, a priest named Huddlesion, who had saved the King’s life 
aStcr the battle of Worcestei telling him that this worthy man in 
the wig had once saved his body, and was now come to save his 
soul ^ 

The Meny Monarch lived through that night, and died j^efore 
noon on the next day, which was Friday, the sixth. Two o? the 
last things he said were of a human sort, and youi lemembrance 
will gi\e him the full benefit of them 'When the Queen sent to say 
she ^as ioo unwell to attend him and to ask his pardon, he said, 
‘Alas ’ poor^woman, s/ie beg my pardon ’ I beg hers with all my 
heart Takej back that answer to her ’ And he also said, in 
reference to Nell Gwyn, ‘ Do not let poor Nelly starve ’ 

died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fifth of 
his reign. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

FNGLAND UNDER JAMES THE SECOND 

King James ini< Spcond was a man so very disagreeable, that 
even the best of historians has favoured his biother Chailes, as 
Ijecoming, by comparison, quite a pleasant character The one 
object of his short reign was to rc-establish the Catholic lehgion in 
England , and this he doggedly pursued yith such a stupid obstinacy, 
that his career very soon came to a close 

The first thing he did, was, to assuie his council that he would 
make it his endeavoui to preserve the Government, both in Church 
and State, as it was by law established , and that he would always 
take care to defend and suppoit the Chuich Gicat public accla- 
mations were raised over this fair speech, and a gieat deal was said, 
from the pulpits and elsew^here, about the word of a King which 
was never bioken, by credulous people who little supposed tha?l he 
had foimed a seciet council for Catholic ahaiis, of which a mis- 
chievous Jesuit, called Fax her Petrf, was one of the chief members. 
With tears of joy in his eyes, he received, as the beginning of hi\ 
pension from the King of Fiance, five bundled thousand livres , 
yet, with a mixture of mcaiincss and anogance that belonged to his 
contemptible character, he was always jealous of making some show 
of being independent of the King of Fiance, while he pocketed his 
money As — notwithstanding his publishing two papers in favour 

of Popery (and not likely to do it much service, I should think) 
written by the King, his biother, and found in his strong-box , and 
his open displaTy of himself attending mass — the Parliament was 
very obsequious, and granted him a large sum of money, he began 
his reign with a belief that he could do what he pleased, and with a 
determination to do it. ^ 

Before we proceed to principal events, let us dispose ofTitus 
Oates. He was tiicd foi peijiiiy, a fortnight after the coronation, 
and'^tfesides being very heavily finc'id, was sentenced to stand twice 
in the pillory, to be whipped fiom Aldgate to New^gate one day, 
and from Newgate to Tyburn two days afteiwaids, and to stand m 
the pilloiy five times a yeai as long as he lived This fcaiful 
sentence was actually inflicted on the rascal Being unable to 'stand 
after his fiist flogging, he was diagged on a sledge from New^gate to 
Tyburn, and flogged as he was cliawm along He was so strong a 
villain that he did not die under the toiture, but lived to be^fter- 
wards pardoned and rewarded, though not to be ever belie\cd in 
any more. Dangerfieid, the only other one of that crew left alive, 
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wis not so fortunate He was almost killed by a whipping fiom 
Newgate to Tyburn, and, as if that were not punishment enough, a 
ferocious barrister of Gray’s Inn gave him a poke in the eye with 
his cane, which caused his death ^ for which the ferocious barrister 
was deservedly tried and executed 

As^soon as James was on the throne, Argyle and Monmouth 
went from Brussels to Rotteidam, and attended a meeting of Scottish 
exiles held theie, to concert measures for a rising in England It 
was agreed that Argyle should effect a landing in Scotland, and 
Monmouth in England , and that two Englishmen should be sent ^ 
with Aigyle to be in his confidence, and two Scotchmen with the 
Duke of Monmouth ^ 

Argyle was the fiist to act upon this contract. But, two of his 
men being taken prisoners at the Orkney Islands, the Goveinment 
became aware of his intention, and was able to act against him 
with such vigour as to pi event his laising more than two or three 
thousand Highlanders, although he sent a fiery cross, by trusty 
messengers, from clan to clan and fiom glen to glen, as the custom 
then was when those wild people were to be excited by their chiefs 
As^he was moving towards Glasgow with his small foice, he was 
betrayed by some of his followers, taken, and carried, with his hands 
tied behind his back, to his old prison in Edmbuigh Castle James 
ordered him to be executed, on his old shamefully unjust sentence, 
within three days , and he appears to have been anxious that his 
legs should have been pounded with his old favourite the boot 
However, the boot was not applied , he was simply beheaded, and 
his head was set upon the top of Edinburgh Jail One of those 
Englishmen who had been assigned to him w^as that old soldier 
Rumbold, the master of the Rye House He was soicly w^oimcled, 
and within a w^eek after Argyle had suffered with gieat courage, w^as 
biought up foi trial, lest he should die and disappoint the King. 
He, too, was executed, after defending himself with gieat spiiit, and 
saying that he did not believe that God had made the gieatei part 
(?E mankind to carry saddles on their backs and bridles in their 
mouflis, and to be ridden by a few, bpoted and spurred for the 
purpose — m which I thoroughly agree with Rumbold. 

The Duke of Monmouth, partly thiough being detaim^ and 
partly through idling his time aw’^ay, was five or six weeks behind 
his friend when he landed at Lyme, in Dorset having at his light 
hand an unlucky nobleman called Lord Grey of Werk, wlio of 
himSelf \ould have ruined a far more promising expedition He 
immediately'set up his standard in the market-place, and proclaimed 
the King a tyrant, and a Popish usurper, and I know not w'hat else , 
charging him, not only wuth wLat he had done, which was baci 
enough, but with what neither he nor anybody else had done, such 
as setting fiie to London, and poisoning t^e late King Raising 
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some four thousand men by these means, he marched on to Taunton, 
where there weie many Piotestant dissenters who were strongly 
opposed to the Catholics Here, both the rich and poor turned out 
to receive him, ladies waved a welcome to him from all the windows 
as he passed along the streets, flowers were stiewn m his way, and 
eveiy compliment and honour that could be devised was showered 
upon him Among the rest, twenty young ladies came forwM, in 
their best clothes, and in their brightest beauty, and gave him a 
Bible ornamented with their own fair hands, together with othei 
picsents 

Encouraged by this homage, he proclaimed himself King, and 
went on to Bridgewater But, here the Government troops, under 
the Earl of Flversham, were close ^at hand, and he was so 
dispiiitcd at finding that he made but few powerful friends aftei all, 
that it was a question whether he should disband his army and 
endeavour to escape It was resolved, at the instance of that 
unlucky Lord Grey, to make a night attack on the King’s army, as 
It lay encamped on the edge of a morass called Sedgemoor llie 
hoi semen were commanded by the same unlucky lord, who was not 
a brave man He gave up the battle almost at the first obslacj^e — 
which was a deep drain , and although the poor countiymcn, who 
had turned out for Monmouth, fought bravely with scythes, poles, 
pitchfoiks, and such poor weapons as they had, they were soon 
dispersed by the tiained soldiers, and fled in all directions When 
the Duke ot Monmouth himself fled, was not known in the confusion , 
but the unlucky Loid Giey was taken early next day, and then 
anothei of the party wms taken, who confessed that he had parted 
fiom the Duke only four hours before Strict search being made, 
he was found disguised as a peasant, hidden m a ditch under fern 
and nettles, with a few peas m his pocket wdiich he had gathered m 
the fields to eat^ Ihe only other articles he had upon him were a 
few papers and little books one of the latter being a stiange jumble, 
in his own wiitmg, of charms, songs, recipes, and prayers He was 
completely broken He wiote a miserable letter to the King, 
beseeching and entreating to be allowed to see him When he was 
taken to London, and conveyed bound into the King’s presence, he 
crawled to him on his knees, and m?de a most degrading exhibition. 
As j’ames never forgave or relented towards anybody, he was not 
likely to soften towards the issuer of the I.yme pioclamation, so he 
told the suppliant to piepare for death 

On the fifteenth of July, one thousand six hundred aivl cighty- 
fivc, this unfoitunate favourite of the people was broui,dit out to die 
on Tower Hill The crowed was immense, and the tops of all the 
houses were covered with gazcis He had seen "^his wufe, the 
daughter of the Duke of Buccleiich, m the Tower, and had t«.ilced 
much of a lady whom he loved far better —the Lady IIxRRiEr 
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IfeNTWORTH — who was One of the last persons he icmembcied in this 
life Before laying down his head upon the block he felt the edge 
of the axe, and told the executioner that he feared it was not sharp 
enough, and that the axe was not heavy enough On the executionei 
replying that it w^as of the proper kind, the Duke said, ‘ I pray you 
have a caie, and do not use me so awkwardly as you used my 
Lord Russell ’ The executicmer, made nervous by this, and 
trembling, struck once and merely gashed him m the neck Upon 
this, the Duke of Monmouth raised his head and looked the man 
reproachfully in the face Then he stiuck twice, and then thrice, 
and then threw down the axe, and cried out in a voice of horroi 
that he could not finish thr^t work The sheiiffs, however, threaten- 
ing him with wdiat should De done to himself if he did not, he took 
it up again and stmek a fourth time and a fifth time 1 hen the 
wretched head at last fell off, and James, Duke of Monmouth, vas 
dead, in the thirty-sixth year of his age He was a showy, graceful 
man, with many popular qualities, and had found much favour in 
the open hearts of the English 

The atrocities, committed by the Government, which followed this 
Monmouth rebellion, form the blackest and most lamentable page 
in English history The poor peasants, having been dispersed with 
great loss, and their leaders having been taken, one would think 
that the implacable King might have been satisfied. But no , he 
let loose upon them, among other intolerable monsters, a Coi oni^ l 
Kirk, who had served against the Moors, and whose soldicis — ' 
called by the people Kiik’s lambs, because they bore a lamb upon 
their flag, as the emblem of Christianity — were wmrthy of their 
leader The atrocities committed by these demons m human shape 
are far too horrible to be related here It is enough to say, that 
besides most ruthlessly murdeiing and robbing them, and ruining 
them by making them buy their pardons at the price of all they 
possessed, it was one of Kirk’s favourite amusements, as he and his 
officeis sat drinking after dinner, and toasting the King, to have 
ifatches of prisoners hanged outside the windows for the company’s 
divefsion , and that when their feet quivered m the convulsions of 
death, he used to swear that they should have music to their 
dancing, and would order the Urums to beat and the trum^ f^s to 
play The detestable King informed him, as an acknowledgment 
of these services, that he was ‘very well satisfied with his pro- 
ceedings ’ But the King’s great delight was m the proceedings of 
Jeflieysf now a peer, who w^ent down into the west, with four oLhei 
judges, to t^ persons accused of having had any share in the 
rebellion, The King pleasantly called this ‘ Jeffreys’s campaign ’ 
The people down m that part of the country remember it to this 
dajf** is The Bloody Assue 

It began at Winchester, where a poor deal" old lady, Mrs. Alicia 
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Lisle, the widow of one of the judges of Chailes the First (wh^ 
had been muideied abroad by some Royalist assassins), was charged 
with having given shelter in her house to two fugitives from Sedge- 
moor Three times the jury refused to find her guilty, until 
Jetfieys bullied and fiightened them into that false verdict When 
he had cxtoited it fiom them, he said, ‘Gentlemen, if I had^been 
one of you, and she had been my ovm mother, I would have found 
hci guilty/ — ^as I dare say he would He sentenced her to be 
burned alive, that very afternoon The cleigy of the cathedral and 
some othcis inteifered in her favour, and she was beheaded within 
a week As a high mark of his approbation, the King made 
Jefficys Loid Chancelloi , and he then went on to Dorchester, to 
Exeter, to Taunton, and to Wells It is'astonishmg, when we read 
of the enormous injustice and barbarity of this beast, to know that 
no one stiuck him dead on the judgment-seat. It was enough foi 
any man or woman to be accused by an enemy, before Jeffreys, to 
be found guilty of high treason One man who pleaded not guilty, 
he ordeied to be taken out of court upon the instant, and hanged, 
and this so terrified the prisoners m geneial that they mostly 
pdcaded guilty at once At Dorchester alone, m the course of a 
few days, Jeffreys hanged eighty people, besides whipping, trans- 
poiting, imprisoning, and selling as slaves, great numbers. He 
executed, in all, tvo hundred and fifty, oi three hundred. 

These executions took place, among the neighboms and friends 
of the sentenced, in thiity-six towns and villages Their bodies 
weic mangled, steeped in caldions of boiling pitch and tar, and 
hung up by the roadsides, m the sticets, ovei the very churches. 
The sight and smell of heads and limbs, the hissing and bubbling 
of the mfeinal caldions, and the tears and teirois of the people, 
were dreadful beyond all desciiption One rustic, who was forced 
to steep the remains in the black pot, was ever afterwards called 
‘Toni Boilman,’ The hangman has e\er since been called Jack 
Ketch, because a man of that name went hanging and hanging, all 
day long, m the tram of Jeffreys You will hear much of tlte 
horrors of the great Fiench Revolution Many and terrible'^hey 
weie, there is no doubt, but I know of nothing worse, done by the 
mad(Juned people of h ranee m that^ awful time, than was done by 
the highest judge m England, with the express approval of the King 
of England, m The Bloody Assize 

Nor was even this all Jeffreys was as fond of money for himself 
as of misery for others, and he sold paidons wholesale fill his 
pockets The King ordered, at one time, a thousand ^prisoners to 
be given to certain of his favourites, in order that they might 
baigain with them for their paidons The young ladies of Taunton 
who had presented the Bible, were bestowed upon the maic!*? of 
honour at court ^ and those precious ladies made very hard bargains 
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with them indeed When The Bloody Assize was at its most dismal 
height, the King was diverting himself with horse-races in the veiy 
place wheie Mis Lisle had been executed. When Jeffreys had 
done his woist, and came home again, he was particularly compli- 
mented in the Royal Gazette ^ and when the King heard that 
through diunkenness and raging he was very ill, his odious Majesty 
remarked that such another ijaan could not easily be found in 
England Besides all this, a former sheiiff of London, named 

Cornish, was hanged within sight of his own house, after an 
abominably conducted trial, for having had a share in the Rye 
House Plot, on evidence given by Rumsey, which that villain was 
obliged to confess was directly opposed to the evidence he had 
given on the trial of Lord ^Russell And on the \eiy same day, a 
w 01 thy widow, named Elizabeth Gaunt, was burned alive at 
Tyburn, for having sheltered a wretch who himself gave evidence 
against her She settled the fuel about herself with her own hands, 
so that the flames should reach her quickly and nobly said, with 
her last breath, that she had obeyed the sacred command of God, 
to give refuge to the outcast, and not to betray the wanderer 
-^fter all this hanging, beheading, burning, boiling, mutilating, 
exposing, robbing, transporting, and selling into slavery, of his 
unhappy subjects, the King not unnatuially thought that he could 
do whatever he would So, he went to work to change the religion 
of the country v ith all possible speed , and what he did was this 
He first of all tried to get rid of what was called the Test Act — 
which pi evented the Catholics from holding public employments — 
by his own powder of dispensing with the penalties He tiicd it in 
one case, and, eleven of the twelve judges deciding in his favour, 
he exercised it in three others, being those of thiec dignitaries of 
Univeisity College, Oxford, who had become Papists, and whom 
he kept in their places and sanctioned. He revived the hated 
Ecclesiastical Commission, to get rid of Compton, Bishop of 
London, who manfully opposed him. He solicited the Pope to 
far’-our England with an ambassador, which the Pope (who was a 
sensiMe man then) rather unwillingly did He flourished Father 
Petie before the eyes of the people on all possible occasions He 
favoured the establishment of convents in seveial paits of L^jpdon 
Pie was delighted to have the streets, and even the court ifself, 
filled with Monks and Friais m the habits of their orders. He 
constantly endeavoured to make Catholics of the Piotestants about 
him Bh held private interviews, which he called ‘ closetings,’ 
with those I^^embcrs of Parliament who held offices, to persuade 
them to cons^t to the design he had in view When they did not 
consent, they were removed, or resigned of themselves, and their 
placro were given to Catholics He displaced Protestant officers 
from the army, by every means m his power, and got Catholics into 
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their places too He tried the same thing \vith the coiporatioi>s, 
and also (though not so successfully) with the Lord Lieutenants of 
counties To terrify the people into the endurance of all these 
measures, he kept an army of fifteen thousand men encamped on 
Hounslow Heath, where mass was openly performed in the General’s 
lent, and where priests went among the soldiers endeavouring to 
pcisuade them to become Catholics For circulating a "^paper 
among those men advising them to be true to their religion, a 
Piotestant clergyman, named Johnson, the chaplain of the late 
Lord Russell, was actually sentenced to stand thiee times in the 
pillory, and was actually whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, He 
dismissed his own brother-m-law from his Council because he was a 
Piotestant, and made a Privy CouncillSr of the before-mentioned 
Father Petie He handed Ireland over to Richard Talbot, Earl 
OF Tyrconnell, a worthless, dissolute knave, who played the same 
game there for his master, and who played the deeper game for 
himself of one day putting it under the piotection of the French 
King In going to these extremities, every man of sense and 
judgment among the Catholics, from the Pope to a porter, knew 
that the King was a mere bigoted fool, who would undo hiiwclf 
and tne cause he sought to advance , but he was deaf to all reason, 
and, happily for England evci afterwards, went tumbling off his 
throne m his own blind way 

A spirit began to arise m the country, which the besotted blunderer 
little expected He first found it out in the University of Cambridge 
Having made a Catholic a dean at Oxford without any opposition, 
he tried to make a monk a master of arts at Cambridge which 
attempt the University resisted, and defeated him He 
went back to his favourite Oxford On the death of the Piesident 
of Magdalen College, he commanded that theie should be elected 
to succeed him»N one Mr Anihony Farmer, whose only recom- 
mendation w^as, that he was of the King’s lehgion The University 
plucked up courage at last, and refused The King substituted 
another man, and it still refused, resolving to stand by its o\ra 
election of a Mr Hough The dull tyrant, upon this, pumshtd 
Ml Hough, and five-and-twenty more, by causing them to be 
expeJJ^d and declared incapable of holding any church prcfciment, 
then he proceeded to what he supposed to be his highest step, but 
to wiiat was, in fact, his last plunge head-foremost in his tumble off 
his throne 

He had issued a declaration that theie should be no'^Acligious 
tests or penal laws, m order to let in the Catholics more easily , but 
the Protestant dissenters, unmindful of themselves, 3iad gallantly 
joined the regulai church m opposing it tooth and nail The King 
and Father Petre now resolved to have this read, on a c^tain 
Sunday, m all the chiii;phes, and to order it to be circulated for that 
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Hirpose by the bishops. The latter took counsel with the Aich- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was m disgiace^ and they resolved that 
the declaration should not be read, and that they would petition the 
King against it The Aichbishop himself wrote out the petition, 
and SIX bishops went into the King's bedchamber the same night 
to present it, to his infinite astonishment Next day was the Sunday 
fixed for the reading, and it wasonly read by two hundred clergymen 
out of ten thousand The King resolved against all advice to 
prosecute the bishops m the Court of King's Bench, and within 
three weeks they were summoned before the Privy Council, and 
committed to the Towei. As the six bishops weie taken to that 
dismal place, by water, the people who were assembled m immense 
numbers fell upon their kfiees, and wept for them, and piayed for 
them. When they got to the Tower, the ofificeis and soldieis on 
guard besought them for then blessing While they weie confined 
theie, the soldiers eveiy day diank to their release with loud shouts 
When they were brought up to the Coiiit of King's Bench for their 
tiial, which the Attorney-General said was for the high offence of 
censuiing the Government, and giving their opinion about affairs of 
sta^e, they were attended by similai multitudes, and sui rounded by 
a thiong of noblemen and gentlemen When the juiy went out at 
seven o’clock at night to considci of then veidict, eveiybody (except 
the King) knew that they w^ould rather starve than yield to the 
King’s bicwei, who ivas one of them, and wanted a verdict foi his 
cuslomei When they came into couit next morning, aftei lesisting 
the biewei all night, and gave a verdict of not guilty, such a shout 
rose up m Westmmstci Hall as it had never heard befoie , and it 
was passed on among the people away to Temple Bai, and away 
again to the Towti It did not pass only to the east, but passed to 
the west too, until it i cached the camp at Hounslow, where the 
fifteen thousand soldieis took it up and echoed it r And still, when 
the dull King, who was then with Loid Peversham, heaid the 
mighty roai, asked m alarm what it was, and was told that it was 
"liothing but the acquittal of the bishops,' he said, m his dogged 
way,*‘ Call you that nothing ^ It is so^much the woise foi them ' 
Between the petition and the tiial, the Queen had given biith to 
a son, which Fathei Petie ?athci thought was owing tA^Samt 
Winifred. But I doubt if Sami Winified had much to do with it as 
the King’s friend, uiasmucli as the cntiiely new prospect of a 
Catholic successoi (foi both the King's daughteis w^eie Piotestants) 
deteimihed the Earls ob Shrewsbury, Danby, and Dlvonshirl, 
Lord Lumbey, the Bishop or London, Admiral Russlli., and 
Colonel Sidney, to invite the Pxmee of Orange over to England. 
The Royal Mole, seeing his danger at last, made, in his fright, 
many great concessions, besides laismg an army of foi ty thousand 
men ^ but the Piince of Oiange was not a foi James the S^^cond 

V 
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to cope with. His picparations weie extiaoidmaiily vigorous, 
his mind was resolved 

For a foitnight aftei the Pimce was leady to sail for England, a 
great wind fiom the west pi evented the departure of his fleet Even 
when the wind lulled, and it did sail, it was dispersed by a stoim, 
and was obliged to put back to lefit. At last, on the first of 
November, one thousand six Iniindied and eighty-cight, the 
Piotcstant east wind, as it was long called, began to blow, and on 
the thud, the people of Dover atid the people of Calais saw a fleet 
twenty miles long sailing gallantly by, between the two places On 
Monday, the fifth, it anchoied at lot bay m Devonshire, and the 
Piince, with a splendid ictinue of officus and men, marched into 
E\ctei But the people in that westcih pait of the country had 
suffered so much in llie Bloody Assize, that they had lost heart 
Few people joined him, and he began to think of leturmng, and 
publishing the invitation be had received from those lords, as his 
justification for having come at all At this ciisis, some of the 
gently joined him, the Royal aimy began to faltei , an engagement 
was signed, by winch all who set then hand to it declared that they 
would support one another in defence of the laws and libcrtiessof 
the three Kingdoms, of the Protestant lehgion, and of the Prince of 
Oiange Fiom that tune, the cause icccived no check, thegicatest 
towns m Ttngland began, one after another, to dcclaie foi the Prince , 
and he knew that it was all safe with him when the Univcisity of 
Oxford ofleicd to melt down ils plate, if he wanted any money 

By this time the King was lunmng about in a pitiable way, 
touching j)Co])le foi the King’s evil m one place, reviewing his 
Hoops m another, and bleeding fiom the nose in a thud The 
young Pnnee was sent to Poitsmouth, Father Petic w^ent off like 
a shot to Fiance, and there was a general and swift dispersal of 
all tire priests mid fnais One after another, the King’s most 
impoitant ohiccis and fiitnds deserted him and went over to the 
Piincc In the night, his daughter Anne fled from Whitehall 
Palace, and the Bishop of London, who had once been a soldie?5 
rode bcfoie her with a drawn swoicl m his hand, and pistdls at 
his saddle ‘God help me,’ cued the misciablt King ‘my very 
childjxia have foisaken me ’ ’ In lift wildness, aftei debating with 
such lords as weie in London, whelhei he should oi should not 
call a Pailiamint, and aftei naming Ihice of them to negotiate with 
the Pnnee, he resolved to fly to luance lie had the little Pimce 
of Wales hi ought back from Poitsmouth, and the child tind the 
Queen ciossed the rivei to Lambeth in an open boat, oi>a miserable 
wet night, and got safely away This was on the night of the ninth 
of Dccemhci 

At one o’clock on the moining of the eleventh, the King, Tvho 
had, in the meantime, received a letter from the Prince of Oiange, 
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Seating his objects, got out of bed, told Lord Norihumb^riand 
who lay m his room not to open the door until the usual hour in 
the morning, and went down the back staiis (the same, I suppose, 
by which the priest m the wig and gown had come up to his 
biothei) and crossed the liver m a small boat sinking the great 
seal of England by the way Horses having been piovidcd, he 
lode, accompanied by Sir Ebward Hales, to Fcversham, whcic 
he embarked in a Custom House Hoy The mastci of this Iloy, 
wanting moie ballast, ran into thb Isle of Shoppy to get it, wheic 
the fishermen and smugglers ciowded about the boat, and infoimed 
the King of their suspicions that he was a ^ hatchct-faced Jesuit' 
As they took his money.and would not let him go, he told them 
who he was, and that the ?Prince of Orange wanted to take his life , 
and he began to scream for a boat — and then to ciy, because he 
had lost a piece of wood on his iide which he called a liagment of 
Our Saviour’s cross He put himself into the hands of the_^ Loul 
Lieutenant of the county, and his detention w'as made known to 
the Piince of Orange at Windsor — who, only w'anting to get rid of 
him, and not caring wlicre he went, so that he went away, was \eiy 
mech disconcerted that they did not let him go However, there 
w^as nothing foi it but to have him brought back, with some state 
in the way of Life Guaids, to 'Whitehall And as soon as he got 
theie, m his infatuation, he heard mass, and set a Jesuit to say 
grace at his public dinner 

The people had been thiown into the strangest state oi confusion 
by his flight, and had taken it into their heads that the lush pait of 
the army weie going to muidei the Piotestants Theiefoie, they 
set the bells a ringing, and lighted watch-fires, and burned Catholic 
Chapels, and looked about m all dncctions for Falhei Petie and 
the Jesuits, while the Pope’s ambassador was uinning aw'ay in the 
dress of a footman They found no Jesuits, bu4i a man, w^ho had 
once been a frightened witness before Jefiieys in court, saw^ a 
swollen, drunken face looking through a window down at Wapping, 
which he well remembered The face was m a sailoi’s dress, but 
he knew it to be the face of that acems^d Judge, and he sei/cd him 
The people, to their lasting honour, did not tear him to pieces 
After knocking him about a*little, they took him, m tii^yiasest 
agonies of teiror, to the I^ord Mayoi, wEo sent him, at his owm 
shrieking petition, to the Tower foi safety There, he died 

Thejf bewilderment continuing, the people now lighted bonfires 
and made rejoicings, as if they had any icason to be glad to ha've 
the King b^pk again But, his stay w^as veiy short, for the English 
guards werer removed from Whitehall, Dutch guaids wcic mauhed 
up^to It, and he was told by one of his late ministers that the Prince 
would enter London, next day, and he had bettei go to Ham He 
said, Ham wais a cold, damp place, and^he w^ould rather go to 
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Rochester He thought himself very cunning in this, as he mea^t 
to escape fiom Rochester to France The Prince of Orange and 
his friends knew that, perfectly well, and desiied nothing more 
So, he went to Gravesend, in his loyal baige, attended by ceitam 
loids, and watched by Dutch troops, and pitied by the geneious 
people, who were fai moie forgiving than he had evei been, when 
they saw him in his humiliation Qn the night of the twenty-third 
of Dcccmbei, not even then undeistanding that evei^body wanted 
to get lid of him, he went outs absurdly, thiough his Rochestei 
gaidcn, down to the Medway, and got away to hiance, whcie he 
itjomed the Queen 

There had been a council in his absence, of the lords, and the 
authoiitiLS of London ^Vhcn the PiinCe came, on the day after 
the King’s depaiture, he summoned the Lords to meet him, and 
soon afterwards, all those who had served m any of the Parliaments 
of King Charles the Second It was finally resolved by these 
author ities that the thione was vacant by the conduct of King 
James the Second, that it was inconsistent with the safety and 
welfare of this Protestant kingdom, to be go-veined by a Popish 
piince , that the Prince and Princess of Oiange should lie K^ng 
and Queen during then lives and the life of the suivivoi of them, 
and that then children should succeed them, if they had any 
That if they had none, the Piincess Anne and hei childien should 
succeed, that if she had none, the hens of the Pnnee of Orange 
should succeed. 

On the thiiteenth of Januaiy, one thousand sk hundred and 
eighty-nme, the Pimcc and Princess, sitting on a thione m White- 
hall, bound themselves to these conditions The Protestant leligion 
was established m England, and England’s great and glorious 
Revolution was complete. 


CHAPTER KXXVII 

I HAVE now arrived at the close of my little history The events 
which succeeded the famous Rer olution of one thousand si\ hundred 
and eighty-eight, would neither be easily i elated noi easilf under- 
stood m such a book as this 

William and Mary reigned together, five ycais Affcr the death 
of his good wife, William occupied the thione, alone, lor seven 
years longer During his leign, on the sixteenth of Scptembei,^onc 
thousand seven hundred and one, the poor weak cicatme who had 
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OQce been James the Second of England, died in France. In the 
meantime he had done his utmost (which was not much) to cause 
William to be assassinated, and to regain his lost dominions 
James’s son was declared, by the French King, the iightfui King of 
England , and was called in Fiance The Chevalier Saini George, 
and m England The Pretender Some infatuated people in 
England, and paiticulaily in §cotland, took up the Pretendei’s 
cause from time to time — as if the countiy had not had Stuarts 
enough ^ — and many lives weie sacrificed, and much misery was 
occasioned. King William died on Sunday, the seventh of March, 
one thousand seven hundied and two, of the consequences of an 
accident occasioned by his horse stumbling with him Fie was 
always a biave, patriotic P’hncc, and a man of lemarkable abilities 
His mannei was cold, and he made but few fi lends , but he had 
truly loved his queen When he was dead, a lock of her hair, in a 
ling, was found tied with a black ribbon lound his left aim 

lie was succeeded by the Princess Anne, a popular Queen, who 
leigned twelve years In her reign, in the month of May, one 
thousand seven hundred and seven, the Union between England 
and Scotland was effected, and the two countries weie incorpo- 
lated undei the name of Greai Eriiain Then, fiom the yeai one 
thousand seven hundred and fouiteen to the ycai one thousand 
eight himdicd and thiiiy, leigned the foui Georges 

It was in the leign of George the Second, one thousand seven 
hundied and forty-five, that the Pretender did his last mischief, and 
made his last appeal ance Being an old man by that time, he and 
the Jacobites — as his fiiends were called — put forwaid his son, 
Charles Edward, known as the young Chcvaliei The High- 
landers of Scotland, an cxticnicly troublesome and wuong-hcaded 
race on the subject of the Stuarts, espoused his cause, and he 
joined them, and there was a Scottish rebellion tomiake him king, 
in which many gallant and devoted gentlemen lost their lives It 
was a hard matter for Charles Edwaid to escape abroad again, 
\?ith a high price on his head , but the Scottish people w ere extra- 
ordiifaiily faithful to him, and, after undergoing many lomantic 
advenUucs, not unlike those of Charles the Second, he escaped 
to France A numbei of chc;'rming stones and delightfufca^pngs 
aiosc out of the Jacobite feelings, and belong to the Jacobite times 
Otheiwise I think the Stuarts weie a public nuisance altogcthei 
It was in the reign of George the Third that England lost Noith 
Amenct?, by persisting in taxing her without her own consent 
lhat immcn*^ country, made independent under Washingion, and 
left to Itself, l:)ecanic the United States , one of the greatest nations 
of the earth In these times in which I wiite, it is honourably 
remarkable for protecting its subjects, whciever they may tiavel, 
with a dignity and a dcteimmation which is^a model for England. 



